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[ Concluded. | 
CHAPTER VIII. 

* Public rumor had charged me with it,” continued Lucie; “a 
strange combination of circumstances seemed to bear testimony a- 
gainst me. Mademoiselle St. Luce had repeated the fatal word that 
had escaped me when she first broke to me the news of my uncle’s 
marriage. It had been interpreted in a sense which attributed to me 
premeditated crime. Every body about me knew that during the 
long sicknéss of my aunt I had had under my control a medicine chest 
that contained substances so dangerous that no one was allowed to 
have the key but myself. My aunt like almost all persons afflicted 
with acute diseases, made great use of opium; I always prepared the 
doses and regulated the use of this formidable drag. 

“« After the death of my aunt, the chest in which were kept these 
substances, still remained under my care. The violent and sudden 
death of my uncle excited suspicions of poisoning, and as it restored 
me to the rank and fortune that had nearly gone from me, public cla- 
mor pointed me out, and I must confess that at first sight the accusa- 
tion seemed founded in trath. My unc!e’s body was disinterred, the 
physicians made contradictory reports ; some said that he died of apo- 
plexy, others affirmed that they discovered traces of poison. 


“ The court decided that I should be tried, and I was cast into the 
prison of A——. Oh! Albert, can you comprehend the horror of my 
situation! A young woman who till then had enjoyed the esteem 


and respect of all around her, whose life had hitherto flowed on | 


peaceably and pureiy in the current that Providence, in its kindness, 
had guided, and whom an unexpected reverse had plunged at once 


into an abyss of misfortune and disgrace. At first the consciousness | 


of my innocence could not support me ; I was crushed beneath the 
weight of this accusation. While thus overwhelmed by this heavy 


misfortune, one person came to my aid, one whose affection never | , : ; ie: 
, pe y aid, | ‘* Lucie,” with an emotion evincing deep pity, devotion, passion 
Sy , 
| 
| 


faltered for a moment, the only person in the world, alas! who did 
not doubt of my innocence, my poor Eleonore! Oh, that you knew 
what devotion was hers! She did not shrink from any sacrifice ; she 
sustained me; she saved my life. 

‘| will not, Albert, go over the details of that hateful trial, my 
terror and my anguish when I appeared before my judges, before the 


crowd animated by an unfeeling curiosity, who came to watch the | 


course of the trial. I had neither the strength nor the presence o¢ 


mind netcssary to defend myself, and I made no other answer to the _ 
accusations against me than to protest my innocence. Mademoi. | 


selle de Sainte Luce and acrowd of other witnesses were examined ; 


their vague and contradictory testimony threw no light upon the | 


ease. Itthen came Elconor’se turn ; she explained most of the events 
of that unhappy night; asingie fact, the one the most important of 
all, she could not explain; neither she nor I could tell what had be- 
come of a vial containing morphine, and the presence of which in the 
chest where the other medicines were kept, was proved by many 
witnesses and by my own avowal; this vial had disappeared ; with- 
out doubt, alas! when suspicion prompted the first inquiries, when 


fortune that fell to me through the greatest of misfortunes ; every 








the noise of the accusation of poisoning first reached the chateau, it 

had been removed by some friendly but imprudent hand. My wo- 

men were very much attached to me; perhaps one of them ;—but 
| nothing availed to reveal the truth. I had fallen into a lethargy that 
| gave me an appearance of indifference; men wondered at my forti- 
tude, my immoveability during this dark trial, and public opinion con- 
demned me in advance. The torture of this trial Iosted four days, 
and then I was acquitted for want of evidence—but the verdict which 
absolved me from punishment did not restore me to society—my fair 
fame was tarnished in the eyes of the world. 





| “I then determined to retire to some place where my name even 
| was not known, and where I could live undisturbed and alone with 
Eleonore. At one time I thought to cross the sea and seck a refuge 
in another quarter of the globe; but the love of my native land re- 
tained me ; I searchedin France for a retreat where I could pass in 
seclusion the remainder of my life. Passing through this region, I 
thought I had found it here. There was something in the aspect of 
the country that brought rest to my soul: there is a sameness and 
repose in its beauty, and the imagination never travels beyond the 
bounds of its peaceful horizon. 


“Here I took up my abode. I collected together the immense 


thing was easily arranged. As a rich young lady is almost always 
eagerly sought after, and the scent of a beautiful dowry will draw 
vultures from afar, I resolved to give the world the impression that 
was married. I have lived here four years peacefully if not happily 
I had begun'to forget what I wasa little while ago; Lucie de Placy 
lived no more; she was now Madam Vialart whose existence was 
gliding ubscurely by in this solitude. But such was not the will of 
God. You have now heard the whole truth, Albert; you see what 
an impassable gulf there is between you and me. Covered with re- 
proach, and stained by a base accusation, my life cannot be united te 
your blameless life. Bestowing your name upon me would not relieve 
me from ignominy, but would drag you down with me. I love you 
well enough, Albert, to refuse such a proof of your affection, of your 
devotion—you see we must part !” 

She rose to go. Albert retained her. 


“do you think my love is so timid and so cowardly that your mis- 
fortune can subdue it! Do you believe that I will let you go—that 
I will give you up, when I know that you love me—that I will cold. 
ly sacrifice you to base fears and groundless scruples? But do you 
not see that your secret may still be safe, that know one need know 
itbut me? Do you not see that almost without check, without difi- 
culty, it is possible for you to re-establish your position in society ? 
You have just said: Lucie de Placy lives no more; she is now Ma- 
| dam Vialart. Well, itis Madam Vialart whom I shall marry.” 

‘But your mother, Albert, your mother,” cried Lucie. : 

“She too, will remain in ignorance. I do not indeed distrust her 
justice ; but your secret ought tobe trusted to me only. Let us fling 
the past behind us; let your life date from the day you sought a re- 


fuse here. Lucie ! do you not see before you a long and happy fu- 


a 


ture : 


“ Ah !” said she “ resting upon th> soulder of the count, her face 
bathed in tears, ‘‘ My God, am I[ not 2!ready happy!” 
They talked over their projects a long time; the hours flew rapidly 
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by. Already the rays of the sun were tracing lines of light across | late; but her heart was really inflamed with a devouring jealousy 
the still closed curtains, and were shedding, asit were, a halo around | and a hatred that now extended to Albert. She had been cruelly 
Lucie’s pale but animated brow. Just then a slight noise was heard | crossed in her strongest passions, her pride and her conviction of her 
at the door; it was Eleonore who came back ill at ease. Lucie ran own superionty, and she could not pardon the woman whose humble 
to meet her, crying :— advantages had borne awey the prize that her loftier beauty had failed 

‘My dear Eleonore! Ah! how ungrateful the happy always are! | to gain; nor could she forgive Albert for having preferred the ob- 
In the midst of my happiness, I forget you who did not leave me | scure Madam Vialart to Miss Diana Nevil, the noble heiress to whom 
once during my many days of evil! Eleonore thanks be to God! | on her appearance in the world thousands had done homage. 

He has restored me more than he has taken from me.” One day, when the Count and his mother were with Madam Via- 

The same day Albert communicated to his mother the choice that | lart, the hostess wild with excitement entered the apartment where 
he had made. The good lady who was never astonished at anything, | Miss Diana was working herself into a fever. 
thought it very natural that her son should wish to marry a charm. “ ] have news,” says she, “ I have news that will please Madem- 
ing woman with a million fora dowry. She asked some questions | oiselle ; there is an old lady below, she who once came along here in 
concerning the birth of Lucie and when Albert answered that Ma- | the diligence for Nancy ; she is asking every body for the houso of 
dam Vialart belonged to a respectable country family, she replied, | Madam Vialart, Mademoiselle de Placy, as she calls her—Martine 
* That is enough. It matters little that she is not noble, since she | offered to show her, but I stopped her—now if my lady would <a 
will change her name for yours.” happen down by aecident "—— 

The same evening Miss Diana and the hostess of the Amiable Folly The old woman, Mademoiselle de Sainte-Luce was still waiting in 
were talking over the important news that had set astir the whole | the dining hall; she was making inquiries of the people of the inn 
village of P. and trying to discover whether she had not been misled by some false 

“Here is a great cvent !” cried Madam Badillard ; “I told my lady | indication; the name of Madam Vialart deranged her conjectures ; 
that something was going to happen, but she would not believe it. | she went direct to Miss Diana as svon as she saw her, and in hee 
Without doubt the Count and Madam Vialart have known each other | cracked voice addressed her : 
for a long time.” ‘* My pretty maiden, if you live in this region, you ought to be ac- 

“tell you not so!” interrupted Miss Diana violently ; “that sup- | quainted with two young ladies that have resided here about four 
position is absurd. Where do you think he could have met this wo. | years.” 
man? Chance has brought them together.” “I knowa lady, Madam Lucie Vialart, and her friend, Miss Eleo- 

“Chance, aided a little by the wilfulness of my lady,” replied the | ®” answered Miss Diana. 
hostess with malicious goed nature; “if my lady had not asked for |.” It maar beso! But why thisname of Vialart? Is Mise Lucie, 
a lamp that burned white, an easy chair, and carpets, I should not then, married 7” 
have borrowed them of Madam Vialart; the Count would not have “§ She appears to have been, and mos now be a widow, for she - 
thought himself bound to pay her a visit of thanks, and my lady can | 6° !"S to marry again; her husband is to be the Count do Guercy iui 
see well enough that not knowing her, he never could marry her.” * ww — — ct pet loa said Mise Diana, in 

‘ a ie be OB a tone , 

thee reste. de — hy aan. Sie Dine pee — ayy yineie The old lady thought she saw in these words an allusion to the 
— he: _— sa sagies po soneees yas SHA. ont, “hin. eine- past, and coneluded at once that Miss Diana knew the whole. 
riage is a disgrace to our family. What will people say when my toting Fags 28 
cousin presents his wife! when the Count will be forced to confess i Ah! ah! I know what you would say, my peeity maiden: said 
that after having visited all the great cities, all the courts of Europe, | Sb¢, deliberately taking @ pinch of snuff, and looking at Miss Diana 
after having seen so many beautiful and noble heiresses, he has ended | @® if enjoying the effect that her words were about to produce; “I 
his race in a miserable village of Lorraine by marrying a little coun. | ¥8¢4 to godaily to the Chateau of Bes; it was like home tome; the 
try girl! Yes, she belongs to a country family; very respectable | P°°F Marquis de Placy was very fond of me; I very often saw Ma. 
people, true enough, as my aunt told me with incredible sang froid, | 4¢moiselle Lucie there ; I knew all that took place in the house and 
Who knows whether she is not deceiving him, for no person in the | Ve heard of the design—but it is needless to speak of that.—In 
world knows her, this woman! Where did she come from when she fine, I figured as a witness in that affair, and it was my testimony 
arrived here? That is still a mystery.” perhaps, that saved Mademoiselle de Placy.” 


“In good faith, I do not know, and not an individual in P— can | “Ab” interrupted Miss Diana, with a look of amazement, and 
tell me. As Madam Vialart receives no letters, they cannot discover | Without fully comprehending the old lady. “Ah! did you see that 
by the stamp of the post office, where anybody lives who knows her. affair?” 

Only once, about a month or six weeks ago, a stranger, an old lady | ‘‘Just as I have said; I was sick with exhaustion of spirits after 
who stopped a quarter of an hour at the relay, asked if there were in | the trial; picture to yourself, Madam, that spectacle! A young 
this region two women, of whom she gave some description. She | lady eighteen years of age, in the prisoner’s box, in the presence of 
asked a multitude of questions ; and doubtless she had known some. | the judges, the jury, the lawyers in black gowns, and the populace 
where else Madam Vialart, and would have been very glad to find | around, crying out and wishing to see the young woman accused of 
her again; but the diligence for Nancy, did not give her time.” poisoning. Yes, the people called her a poisoner ; it was a terrible 

** Ah!” said Miss Diana, ‘if she would only come back!” scene. But innocence triumphed, the poor girl was unenimously ac- 

_—_ quitted : she regained the esteem of al! honorable people, and I do 
CHAPTER IX. not fear to come and see her. It was not without great difficulty 

When we have been afflicted with much suffering and bowed be. | that I learned where she was. Nobody knew where she had gone ; 
neath a load of sorrow and misfortune, and all at once our days of ; but I learned from her agent that she was somewhere in Lorraine. 
darkness and trouble are succeeded by days of light and promise, the | One of my nephews has been appointed receiver for the department 
heart opens itself trustingly to kindness, and experiences for a long | cf Meuse, I have come to help him to obtain security, and I thought 
time mingled emotions of wonder and joy. So it was with Lucie; | of Mademoiselle Lucie ; she is said to be very rich, and she wil! wil- 
at first she yielded herself with trembling to the lively hopes that fill- | lingly lend me thirty thousand francs. That is all that I am here 
ed the soul of Albert. Their marriage was to be celebrated at P—, | for, I do not fear to tell it to the whole world, for, thank Heaven, 
in the little cottage that Lucie had fitted up with such sad anticipa. | there is nothing in my affairs that I desire to conceal.” 
tions, and where she had thought to pass her life. It was their in- During this flood of words, Miss Diana stood motionless, breath. 
tention afterwards to spend seme years in travelling. less, and with a look of fixed and greedy attention. Behind hor 

Miss Diana saw all these arrangements with an appearance of | stood the hostess with staring eyes and gaping mouth, forgetting that 
calmness and indifference ; her pride gave her strength to dissimu. | her steak was burning, and inattentive to the outcry in the kitchen. 
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“‘ But, Madam, are you quite sure that you are not mistaken ?” | never be the wife of Count de Guercy. This moment is the moment 
said Miss Diana, at last. ‘“‘ Are you quite sure that the young wo. | of our separation, of our last farewell.” 


man accused of poisoning was this Madam Vialart ?” 

“Tam going now to seek the proof,” replied Mademoiselle de | 
Sainte-Luce, piqued that her sagacity was doubted in the least. 

“I will accompany you,” said Miss Diana. ‘ Let us go!” 

*‘I must follow !” muttered the hostess. ‘“‘ Heavens! we shall 
now see something like the catastrophe in the theatre !” 

The little circle usually assembled in the parlor of Madam Via. 
lart, was that day augmented by the curate of P———-. They were 
talking gaily round the hearth, where burned a cheerfal hickory fire, 
fur the chilly days of autumn were already come. The Count and 
Lucie had to draw out a long plan of a journey to [taly ; and in mark- 


sits they meant to make to the monuments of that land explored by 
the curiosity of so many tourists, they were able to cstimate how 
many years would roll away before their return. The Countess de 
Guercy was holding with the curate a sort of religious and political 
discussion about the different sects tolerated in the United States and 
Eleonore sat aside by the window in a melancholy and frightful mood 
Suddenly the door of the parlor wis opened and a voice was heard 
saying to the servant : 

“* Announce Mademoiselle Agathe de Sainte-Luce and Miss Dia. 
na Nevil.” 

At that name, Lucie rose, her eyes fixed, her lips pale and quiver. | 
ing with a nervous chill ; her limbs failed her, and she fell upon a seat | 
murmuring : 

“* Mademoiselle de Sainte Luce! Albert ! I am undone !” 


By an instinctive movement, Albert flung himself before her : he | 


too was pale and trembling. Eleonore fell back with a dull cry and 
seemed as if a thunerbolt had struck her ; the Countess de Guercy 
cast around a look of consternation. 





‘“* Dear madam, how happy I am to have found you again !” cried 
Mademoiselle de Sainte.Luce,advancing with open arms : but observ- 
ing the utter astonishment which her presence had occasioned she | 
stopped and added—*“ Have I intruded upon you? I ask a thou. | 
sand pardons. I will withdraw.” 


ing the many piaces where they proposed to stop, and the careful vi. 


“ Lucie, Oh! Lucie, it cannot be !” cried the Count. 

“* Albert,” said she, “ let us not waste our strength and courage in 
a fruitless struggle; let us yield to the inexorable law of necessity. 
I do not doubt your love, your devotion; I know that you would 
sacrifice for me your position in society without the least regret ; but 
I could not see you make that sacrifice without the most poignant 
remorse. The woman to whom your name is given, should be above 
reproach, above suspicion even, but I am a withered plant, and no- 
thing can restore me. You see plainly, Albert, that we must 

92 

She rose, and looking around her, as if in search of the support that 
she was accustomed to lean upon in all her troubles, she said ina 
plaintive voice, 

‘* Eleonore |” 

“Tam here,” answered she, appearing at the threshold of the 
door. 

No one had noticed that she had gone out at the very moment 
when Miss Diana had so violently challenged the Count. She ad- 
vanced with an unsteady step and cast herself at the feet of Lucie ; 
then, turning to the spectators of this sorrowful scene, she said in a 
voice broken, and in a tone of authority : 

“Bear witness to what you are now to hear mesay. Listen to the 
declaration that I now publicly make—make it known to the whole 
world !”—Then, addressing herself to the priest, she added : “ This, 
sir, is the confession of a dying person.” 

Surprise and anxiety was depicted upon every countenance; all 
eyes were fixed upon Eleonore with an expression of fear, for her face 
was livid as the face of the dead, and a convulsive trembling shook 
her whole frame. She raised herself upon her knees, and, clasping 


her hands in the attitude of a person making a confession of guilt, 


she said, in a firm voiee : “I declare here before Ged, and in the 


| presence of you who now hear me, that Lucie de Placy was inno. 


cent of the crime with which she was charged. It was I who poi. 
soned the Marquis de Placy—”’ 


Lucie, who was inclining towards the unfortunate woman, started 


“ Not yet, Mademoiselle, you must repeat here, in the presence of — apes on - ae : iad 4 Sat San vs ie 
Madam, the Countess of Guercy and of her son, what you have al- | Be ete te eee: ere eee oe Ny ee 


ready told me ; you must communicate to them all you know ; you | 
must declare who this woman is, who here calls herself Madam Via. | 
lart but whose true name is Lucie de Placy.” 

“©! what do you want! should tell ? I know nothing !” cried | 
the old woman in amazement and retreating towards the door. 1 


| 

** Miss Diana gave her a look of contempt. ‘“ Ah! you fear,” said | 
she, “ you fear to tell the truth ! Very well! I will repeat it! Sir | 
Count, this woman to whom you are about to give your name has | 
been charged wiih an accusativn that ought to have brought her to | 
the scaffold ; she has suffered the disgrace of a public trial——” 

“ I know all!” interrupted the Count, giving Miss Diana a look 
that made her cheek turn pale : then going to the Countess he added 
* Forgive me dear mother, for having failed in confidence to you, 
for having distrusted the generosity of your nature, your justice, and | 
concealed from you the fearful charge that once rested upen an in. } 
nocent head—Dear mother, you know all now and you will not spurn | 
from you this angel—Come Lucie, come to my mother’s side ; it is | 
here between us, that you shall find a refuge.” 

“* My daughter !” said the Countess weeping, ‘‘ I need no explan- 
ation to convince me of your innocence. I know well, Iam sure that 
you are the most noble of women, full ef truth and purity. Yes, 
come to my side.” 

Lucie approached quickly and threw herself at the feet of the 
Countess. 

“ Thanks ! Madam,” exclaimed she, in a voice betokening at 
once, gratitude, grief and resolution. “Oh! I thank you! Your 
words have fallen upon my heart like a healing balm. I feel now all | 
that I owe to your noble confidence to your generosity, to the devo. 
tion of Albert to myself. I will not accept the sacrifice that you 
are both ready tomake. My resolution is irrevocably taken, I will | 





| feeble murmur of suppressed breathing. 


“Yes,” resumed Eleonore in a broken voice, “ I poisoned the man 


| who won and betrayed me, whom I loved—I poisoned him through 


jealousy—and I had not the courage to confess my crime when an 
innocent person was accused—I had the baseness to save my life at 
the price of her honor. But I swear it, if she had been condemned, 
I would not have left her to perish upon the scaffold—Lucie, Lucie, 
forgive a miserable wretch !—this day I yield up my life for the sake 


_ of your happiness—Lucie, one last time—your hand in token of for- 


giveness !”” 


At these words, she was scized with a frightful convulsion ; they 
raised her up and laid her on a couch ; Lucie, in tears, threw herself 
upon her, crying, 

“ Eleonore! yes, 1 forgive you! and God also will forgive you 
—but, human justice !—unhappy woman !—how can you escape 
that!” 

“Would you save me!” murmured Eleonore; “Why? I fear 
nothing.” 

“ Ah!” said Lucie, in despair, “‘ you do not understand me! Your 
confession before all these witnesses! We must conceal you—you 
must go hence this very day—your head is the forfeit of delay! To- 
morrow, perhaps, the officers of justice will be here !—” 

Eleonore raised her hand, and pointing to a vial concealed in her 
bosom, said: “ They will come too late, Lucie. Ihave taken what 
was left !” 

“ How is your wife this morning !” enquired Dr.—— of the hus- 
band of one of his patients. “She is no better I thank yeu,” was the 
significant reply. 


INroRMATION.—‘‘1 say, my little son, where does that right band road 
go?” “Taint been no where since we lived here, sir.” 
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MISS WINTERGREEN, 
OR, THE BOZ TEA PARTY. 


O noctes cenreque Deum !—Hor. 


ffi The United States ef America have recently been highly favored by 
visits of men well known to the civilized world. Within a twelyemonth, 
we have seen a French prince and half a dozen English lords upon our 
soil; and it has been our privilege to give them good dinners, and say 
many flattering things to them, with all which they must have been high- 
ly pleased. In return, these distinguished individuals have praised us and 
our country—its canals, railroads, and other very wonderful things; and 
they have likewise done us the honor to visit our houses, attend our 
balls, flirt with our wives, and kiss our prettiest daughters. It is aston- 
ishing how singularly fortunate we have lately been in this respect; and 
it should bea cause not only of rejuicing but of gratitude, that so much 


honor, as well as pleasure, has been youchsafed to us, by real lords and | 


princes from foreign parts. 


But it is not the nobles and the scions of royalty alone that have thus 
deemed us worthy of a visit: the distinguished in the literary world 
have also condescended to come amongst us. Basil Hall, Hamilton, 
and the refined Mrs. Trollope, with several others, have been here; and 
have even given themselves the trouble to write books about us, in which 
they stated many things thatwe ought totreasure up as lessons of inesti- 
mable value. 


vor to avoid all those practices which they have stigmatized as being 
ungentee!. 

Latterly, a man greater than all the others, has thought it worth his 
while to visit the shores of America: and great was the rejoicing there- 
at, by many of those on whom the pleasing duty devolves of entertaining 
distinguished foreigners. It is well known to most of my readers, that, 
on his arrival he was kindly taken by the hand, and shown all! our thea- 
tres, museums, and other wonders; and all this was done to manifest to 
the world, that, whatever may be said about the Americans’ love of the 
almighty dollar, they are not a whit behind any other nation in appreci- 
ating the value of good literature, and in doing honor to celebrated 
writers. 

Will it be said, hereafter, that we care for nothing but this world’s 
goods—houses, lands, and dividend-paying stocks? I point to the crowds 
that followed the renowned Mr. Dickens wherever he went, as a com_ 
plete refutation of the slanders. A dollar-loving people indeed! Why, 
were we not so infatuated with the superlative excellence of that famous 
gentleman, that we could neither eat, sleep, nor drink, till we had set 
eyes upon him? Did we not send all the way to Boston town, and beg" 
that he would come and sce a puppet-show that we had made for him, 
at a vast expense of thought, time, and money ?—and when he signified 
that he was graciously pleased to accept the invitation, was not our good 
city incontinently turned topsy-turvy with delight, insomuch that it be- 
came a grave question with certain old-fashioned people, whether ou, 
citizens were not in serious danger of losing their senses? Did we not 
feel as though the Millennium was approaching, as we read the accounts 
of his progress towards this city?—and when he arrived at the wharf, 
was not the whole town there to meet him, and did not hundreds of deli- 
cate females catch their death of cold—to say nothing of the numerous 


As these books were kindly written for our instruction, we | 
ought to be humbly thankful to the distinguished writers, and cndea- | 


| 


j 
} 
| 
i 
| 


opie ; “ | 
accidents from falting into the river, getting run over, or trodden upon by | 


the vast concourse of peeple that pressed to see the great lion ofthe day? | 
_ her literary turn. Books and the writers thereof, have been her idols, 


And when he had been safely conducted through the admiring assem- 
blage to a hotel, did we not throng about the house, and even venture 


into his bed-room, where the beautiful Mrs. D. was engaged in making | 


sundry necessary changes? 
After thus violating the proprieties of life, to gratify a laudable cuiriosi- 


ty, will it stillbe said that we are a “ nation boutiquicre,”’ or, in plain | 


English, a mere shop-keeping nation ? 
are jealous of our rising greatness, that we care fer nothing but to in- 
crease the weight of our purses; and that we have no taste or judgment 


Will it now be said by those who 


in literature, no love for the fine arts and those pursuits which embellish | 


life, and raise our thoughts above the sordid things of this world? Shame 


on the writer who shall hereafter make such a declaration. 


Before | 
commencing to write about us, let him read the history of Mr. Dickens’ 


' 


facts in the case, before he venture to impugn our taste. Let him calcu 
late how much expense was incurred in providing dinners; the number 
of cattle and poultry that were untimely slaughtered to furnish the ta- 
bles; how much wine was purchased for the occasion at a great cost; 
how many milliners, tailors, mantuamakers, and sempstreases, were em- 
ployed; and, finally, how many thousands of dollars were thrown away 
like dirt, to rig out our male and female admirers of literary excellence. 
Let bim, if he can, calculate the value in money of the time that was 
spent by certain enthusiastic individuals in escorting this magnificent 
writer about the eities and their vicinities, and exhibiting to him all that 
makes us, as a people, so justly celebrated on the face of the earth—our 
railroads—our unrivalled steamboats—our very old and magnificent pub- 
lic buildings, et cetera—the like of which, Mr. Dickens could never pre- 
viously have seen. 

With such immense and costly efforts to amuse the amiable couple, 
(for we always paid their fare,) with what propriety can the old charges 
against us be repeated, touching our alleged lack of taste, and our devo- 
tion to what is sometimes called the “‘main chance?” I feel satisfied 
that we are now upon safe ground. We can throw back the slanders 
inte the teeth of the utterers, and point triumphantly to Mr. Dickens’ en- 
tertainment in this country. Future travellers are disarmed. Their 
sting is extracted from them in advance; and if they should have no ob- 
ject in coming hither, but to ridicule and revile us, they will best consult 
their interest and reputation, by remaining at home. 

A few days ago, as I sat quietly musing, and enjoying the pleasure of 
a good cigar, a volume of the Pickwick Papers that lay beside me on a 
chair, reminded me of an evening that I spent with Mr. Dickens at the 
house of Miss Wintergreen, the celebrated bas bleu. It occurred to 
me that, possibly, the public might be interested in what was said and 
dpne there ; as it would be lifting the curtain, so to speak, and exhibit- 
ing the great man in private, freed from the restraints which, in the pre- 
sence of greater numbers, would cause him, as it were, to keep his head 
within his shell. 


Before I proceed to give an account of this interesting evening, it may 
be well to describe our worthy hostess—the learned and accomplished 
Miss Wintergreen. This lady is turned of forty, if the memory of some 
older friends of mine serve them ; but she, who ought to know best, pre- 
tends to be nearer thirty, notwithstanding that certain indications of age 
in the shape of wrinkles, (not perhaps to be relied upon,) stubbornly re- 
fuse to second her pretensions. In person, she is short and slender; and 
when she was younger by some twenty years, it was said that she was 
not destitute of beauty. Whatever she may have been before I was 
yenored with her acquaintance, I could not now declare, without a great 
departure from my habitual accuracy, that she is anything more than tol- 
erably good locking. ; 

Miss Wintergreen has never thought it best for her to marry. How 


_ many young gentlemen her obduracy has driven to the apothecary’s shop, 


or to the end of the wharf, it is impossible now to say; but as she is an 
accomplished woman, and possessed of some nine hundred dollars a 
year, and an undivided interest in the western city of Shakspeare, it 
would not be extravagant to suppose, that her early determination never 
to marry, has been the cause of much pecuniary profit to the coroner. 
Though she has been so inexorably cruel to those who“have languished 
for her, and come to untimely ends through the influence of unrequited 
love, long may she live to enjoy the recollection of her numerous tri- 
umphs, and the consequent sacrifice of human life! 

This lady has long been noted among a circle of admiring friends, for 


since the moment she entered her teens; and it is'said by those who 
ought to know, that she herself has tried her hand at book-making, 
though with what success, I have never been able.to hear. Such is her 
love of authors, that she has been heard to declare—and she was doubt- 
less in earnest—that if any person could tempt her to abandon the maiden 
state, it is a good writer; and it was conjectured by her friends, that, if 
some admired bachelor-poet—the author of Fanny, for instance—had 
offered himself, she would have had a leng inward struggle, before she 
could have decided to reject him. 

Miss Wintergreen is exceedingly fond of poetry and poetic prose. 
The Sketch-Book, and Bulwer’s writings are among her favorites, and 
she isan adorer of the immortal Byron. It is believed that she, too, 


career in Boston, New-Haven, and New-York. Let him weigh all the writes poetry; and when she is taxed with being the author of certain 
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beautiful pieces which were published in the Brother Jonathan under the 
signature of Isabel, she generally shakes her head (rather faintly) in the 


negative, at the same time smiling very significantly in acknowledgment | 


of the pleasing charge. It is fair to presume, therefore, that these ad- 
mired and justly celebrated poems emanated from her pen. 

Our poetess is an extraordinary admirer of correct speaking. Ex- 
tremely accurate herself, a trifling solecism will make her so faint as to 
render it necessary to raise the windows and give her the air. I state 
this on the authority of a gentleman of unimpeachable veracity, who as- 
sured me that he once caught her as she fell, in consequence of hearing 
the indicative mood rashly used in place of the subjunctive. I myself 
once her say, that she would rather be knocked down by a clap of 
thunder, than to have her ears assailed by a grammaticalerrer. She has 
a little niece, nine years of age, (named Emma,) whom she intends to 
make a locomotive grammar. 

Such is Miss Wintergreen, the cruel marriage-hater, the accomplished 
lady, writer, and admirer general of literature, and literary people. It 


warm and devoted friend. Such, indeed, was the case, for she had long 
regarded him as destined to hang on the peg next below that of Shaks- 
peare. She had read all his works, from Pickwick to Barnaby, with a 
species of rapture, and with the conviction that he who could write so 
divinely, must be scarcely less than superhuman. It is impossible to 


the writings and of their author. 
more. 

When she learned that Mr. Dickens was about to visit this country, 
her pleasure knew no bounds. The excess of her joy suddenly manifested 
itself in several ways; and if she ever so far departed from strict maid- 
enly propriety of thought, as selfishly to wish a man unmarried, it was 
on this occasion. There can be no reasonable doubt that she felt envious 


It was adoration and something 


] 
| 











for life to so extraordinary an individual, must be happy indeed. | 


What would she then have given to be the wife of the great novelist ! 
What this lady did immediately after Mr. Dickens’ arrival, must be 
left for her biographer to state. She keeps a Diary on the plan of By- 


| ecstasy might have risen. 
convey an accurate idea of the extravagance of her admiration, both of | 


ted among her enemies, of whom Miss Wintergreen, like other celebra- 
ted people, has a suflicient number. 

But if the foregoing account of her alleged effort to see the great wri- 
ter, is somewhat apocryphal, certain it is that she went to the great ball 
at the Park Theatre, which our author was most graciously pleased to at- 
tend, for the gratification of those enthusiastic admirers, whose highest 
felicity this side of Heaven, ccnsisted in obtaining a sight of his outward 
man. Of his mind she already knew enough through the medium of his 
works; and now, like thousands of others, she was anxious to behold 
him physically, in his proper length and breadth. 

As she intended to make his acquaintance, anc hoped to make an im- 
pression also, she tcok unusual pains in the adorument of her person. Ap- 
plying rather too late to Martel, she was under the necessity, either of 
dispensing with the services of that fashionable artiste, or of having her 
hair dressed early on the preceding evening. She chose the latter alter- 
native, and sat up all night after the operation, that not a hair might be 


| displaced by the envious pillow. 


may well be supposed that, in her, Mr. Dickens was likely to finda | 


The long expected moment at length arrived, when she was to be 
blessed by a survey of Boz; and if, when she came into his mighty pre- 
sence, the crowd had not been so great as to render her physically up- 


‘comfortable, and prevent the delivery of a neat little speech which she 


had prepared for the occasion, it is difficult to say to what a height her 
As it was, however, she had no reason to 
She had seen and spoken to him, and that was enough. It 
was scarcely pussible for her to be happier than she was that evening; 
indeed it admits of a question, whether a higher degree of felicity is ever 
accorded to man in a sublunary state, than she experienced for nearly 
three hours. She slept none that night, if we except a slight nap she 
caught after daylight, in which she dreamed that Boz came to her with 
a complete set of his works, bound in calf, which he generously offered 


complain. 


| to present to her, on condition that she would honor him with a kiss. 
* : | 
of Mrs. Dickens, and she acknowledged that the woman who was united 


She confessed to my informant that she accepted the books; from which 
circumstance I draw the inference that she was not backward in paying 
the price. This, however, she would not acknowledge otherwise than 


by modestly turning away her face, and trying to blush. 


ron’s and Scott’s, and whatever curiosity the world may feel in regard to | 


this matter, will probably one day be gratified by some future Lockhart 
or Moore. 


Some say that, disguised as a chambermaid, she went to the wharf, 
and waited the arrival of the steam‘oat that bore the precious burthen; 
that it might hereafter be said that she was the first, or among the first at 
least, in this city, that set eyes upon the incomparable author. It has 
been whispered—perhaps maliciously—that she stood so long in the cold 
air on that occasion, that she got frozen almest stiff, before the beat ap- 
peared: and that when, at length, she attempted to move onward with 
the crowd, she found her legs unmanageable by reason of their rigidly. I 


am disposed to question the truth of all this, however, because, first, if | 


my memory serves me, the day was sunny and pleasant; and, secondly, 


if it were not, the pleasure she anticipated in seeing Mr. Dickens, would, | might easily see what books they were; and on the mantel-piece, enclo- 


of itself, have sufficed to keep her warm. 


The story goes, (I may as well give the whole of it) that, on the land-’ 
ing of the passengers, she elbowed her way through the crowd, towards 
a person who had just come ashore with a female by his side, and beg- 
ged that he would have the kindness to point out to her, the justly cele- 
brated author of the Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist. The individual 
thus accosted, who was tastefully dressed in a style that would have 


In the course of a few days, it was arranged that Boz should pay hera 
visit sociably. She kindly stipulated for permission to invite one or two 
friends; and fortunately for the reader, as wel! as myself, I am one of 


those whom she honored with an invitation to come and see the lion 


_ drink tea. 


Early in the evening—for the note said “ do come early that you may 
not lose a moment of his precious society’’—I repaired to her residence, 


_ and found that I was the first on the tapis,—the great man not having 


yet made his appearance. Miss Wintergreen was equipped in her best 
bib and tucker, and seated with uncommon dignity in a magnificent fau- 


teuil on one side of the fire-place, holding in one hand a volume of Ni- 


_ cholas Nickleby, and in the other, a gold pencil case, with which, at the 


moment of my entrance, she was marking some choice passages. On 


_ the centre-table lay all the works of Boz, so arranged that the author 


done infinite credit toa London hackman, regarded her a moment with | 
some surprise, and then replied, that the person she sought had not yet 


landed ; whereupon, having gathered afresh supply of breath, Miss Win- 


tergreen pushed away lustily, till she succeeded in getting on board the 


boat. There she searched most diligently, eyeing every person she met, 
but seeing nobody that answered her idea of the great author of whom 
she was in quest. She went below and peeped into the berths, thence 
into the ladies’ cabin, where it was possible the great man and his better 
half might be waiting until the crowd should have dispersed. Not 
finding him there, she went to the upper deck, and seeing a great con- 
course of people following a coach, she concluded that, after all, her prey 
had escaped her, and that another day must inevitably elapse, before she 


| wide and boisterous ocean. 


| 


could be gratified with a sight of the immortal Dickens. All this, be it | 


1: ° 8 ‘ . . » ¢ trik in 
understoood, I give merely as a report—a report which may have origiga- | show this divine author, that we have as much poetry in us, (striking 


sed in a rich gilt frame, was his likeness—a lithographic print purchased 
at the shops. By her side on a chair, lay a newspaper, containing nu- 
merous representations of the tableaux exhibited at the grand fete—all 
which were kindly intended to gratify the distinguished individual, who 
was for the next two hours, to be her guest. The picture presented, ta- 
ken as a whole, was imposing, and worthy the invention and taste of our 
excellent hostess. 

The little niece, elegantly attired as Nell, (in Miss Wintergreen’s opi- 
nion, the most interesting character ever drawn), must not be forzotten. 
It was expected by the enthusiastic aunt, that a representative of one of 
his dramatis persone would be a delicate allusion to the works of the au 
thor, which could not fail to delight him in the highest degree. “‘ It will 
show him,”’ said Miss Wintergreen, “that we are a people, whatever 
our enemies may say of us, capable of appreciating the highest efforts 
of imagination, and that we have ether qualities than those which are 
fitted only to improve the surface of the earih, and plough, for lucre, the 
In a word, it will convince him that we are 
not the common-place people we are said to be, whose thoughts, feelings 
and aspirations, have but one end—money ; yes, sir,’’ she gontinued with 
increased energy, while her features glowed with enthusiasm, “ it with 
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her bosom delicately), ay, sir, poetry, as any nation en the face of the 
globe. . Emma, dear, sit up erect, as your aunt does, and bear in mind 
the directions I gave you this morning.” 

All this was said with so fine an air, that my admiration was immedi- 
ately excited tu the highest pitch. What a pity, thought I, that such a 
genius should be destined to expire with her life. What might not have 
been expected from the children of such a mother? 

Little Emma,in her character of Nell, sat up straight, as she had 
been directed, but it was apparent she was becoming tired of the part 
she was called upon to play. She would have preferred romping with 
other children, to remaining there and showing Mr Dickens what smart 
little creatures we have in this country. Her aunt had decreed other- 
wise, however, and she was thus compelled to perform her part in the 
twofold task of doing honor to a great author, and vindicating the coun- 
try against the aspersions of our enemies. She ventured, nevertheless, 
a word of remonstrance. ‘Now aunt,” said she, in reply to the forego- 
ing command, “if I was to set here much longer” — 

“OQ Emma! Emma!” exclaimed Miss Wintergreen, seizing a bottle of sal 
volatile, ‘‘ how you have shocked me !—Dearest me! you have used the 
indicative mood instead of the subjunctive, and said set in lieu of sit.— 
Pray, Mr. Pilgarlick, raise the window.” 

At first, I was alarmed beyond measure at her distress. Being a 
bachelor, and not understanding the sex, I was afraid that something se- 
rious had happened ; but I was soon relieved on hearing that it was only 
@ grammatical error that had caused the shock. 

At length, Mr. Dickens and his wife arrived. As most people have 
seen this author or his portrait, it is not worth while for me to describe 
him. I may remark, however, in passing, that his appearance, on that 
evening, was decidedly distingué; his hair, but especially his waist- 
coat, (the pattern of which I admired,) contributing much to that effect. 
Fiis manners were singularly agreeable, and his air that of a high-bred 
gentleman—one who had from infancy been accustomed to the best so- 
ciety. It is surprising how an experienced eye can distinguish such man. 
ners from those of the mere parvenu. 

Miss Wintergreen was so lost in admiration, that I became seriously 
apprehensive for the credit of the American ladies, supposing that 
through excess of awe, she would be unable to do the honors genteelly. 
She recovered her presence of mind, however, in season, I humbly trust, 
to save her reputation; and I really felt grateful to her for the dignified 
and elegant manner with which she received the distinguished foreigner. 
That reception must have shown him that we know how to do these 
things on this side of the water. 

Miss Wintergreen made a complimentary speech, in which she deli- 
cately alluded to the works of Boz as the most surprising publications of 
the day, and classed them with the writings of Shakspeare, Homer. and 
ether writers of immortal memory. She confessed that, six months pre- 
viously, it had been the only wish of her life, to become acquainted with 
him ; but that she certainly, in her wildest dreams, had never dared hope 
for the honor of receiving him under her own roof. I thought of good 
old Simeon, but said nothing. 

The lady went on to say, in her peculiarly neat and correct manner, 
all sorts of fine and agreeable things; nor did she miss a single word in 
her speech, that I discovered, except that, in one instance, at the end of 
a very long period, which required two breaths in the uttering, she inad- 
vertently used a singular, instead a plural inflection of a verb. Discover- 
ing her mistake soon after commencing the next sentence, she stopped 
short, blushed, (I think she blushed,) and went over the whole period 
again, to show that the error occurred through a /apsus lingua, and not 
through ignorance. I thought this was unnecessary trouble, inasmuch as 
the gentleman would doubtless have imputed the mistake to the proper 
cause ; but Miss Wintergreen, it seems, thought otherwise, and consider- 
ed her own character for accuracy, and that of the country, to be involved 
in this momentous matter. Having made the requisite correction, she 
resumed the thread of her discourse, and went glibly through to the 
end. 

At the conclusion of this speech, Boz was pleased to nod, and, like 
Jupiter, shook his ambrosial curls. We then took chairs; for, during 


— 
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great author graciously complied with her request, and I could but ad- 
mire the complacency with which he submitted to his fate, and obeyed 
her polite commands. 

Mrs. Dickens, although she was only, as it were, an increasing moon, 
and shone with a reflected light, was likewise the object of our hostess’ 
kind attention. Miss Wintergreen, for some reason or another, piled up 
three or four cushions for her to sit upon, and at the same time express- 
ed the hope, in an under tone, that she had not fatigued herself impru- 
dently, 

When we were all quietly seated, Miss Wintergreen opened the con- 
versation with an allusion to the ever-memorable ball, and expressed her 
confident belief that he must have been excessively gratified with such 
unusual and magnificent marks of attention and admiration on the part 
of a great people. Boz nodded assent, being unable to speak through 
excess of emotion. 

“‘ We intend to show you, Mr. Dickens,” she continued, “ that, how- 
ever much some of your countrymen may have misrepresented us as a 
people devoid of sentiment, and of lefty aspirations, (allowing us, it is 
true, great energy,and some other unpoetic qualities,) we are not behind 
other Christian nations, in taste, feeling, and judgment in all that is ex- 
cellent in literature and the arts. Pray what do you think of us, sir, 
judging from what you have seen?” 

“ Devilish extraordinary people,” said Boz, with a polite bow; “I 

never saw the like of you.” 

“‘ Thank you, thank you, Mr. Dickens,”’ said Miss Wintergreen, with 
much animation; ‘I knew you would say so. I was confident that it 
was reserved for you, to set your countrymen right on the subject of 
America. How delighted I am that you have condescended to visit our 
shores. Do you remember what I told you, Mr. Pilgarlick ?”” she demand- 
ed of me. > 

I confessed I did not, and censured my forgetfulness. 

‘Don’t you remember my telling you, that Mr. Dickins possessed one 
of those great, those commanding intellects, that would disdain to misre- 
present a people, for the sordid purpose of insuring the sale of his book ; 
and that whenever he should write about us, we might depend upon his 
doing us ample justice 7—Don’t you remember ?” 

I acknowledge I did, and, at the same time, I detected a smile play- 
ing around the corners of the lion’s mouth. What this boded, if any 
thing, I know not. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Dickens,—Mrs. Dickens, I am afraid you do 
not sit quite at ease; let me give you another cushion or two.” This of- 
fer was politely declined, the lady being already so high that we had to 
look up to her, and Miss Wintergreen then resumed. “ Don’t you think, 
sir, that we Americans have been rather shabbily treated by the Halls, 
the Hamiltons, the Trollopes, and the Fiddlers ?—and is it not vexatious 
that such a people should come here—hither—I mean—and, after re- 
ceiving our hospitality, return home and ridicule us?” 

Boz laughed and shook back his hair. “I’m afraid, madam,” said he, 
“that my good friends, the Americans, are too sensitive. Whatever 
these writers have said about you, does not alter the facts.” 

** Certainly it does not,’’ said Miss Wintergreen; “I never once 
thought of that. I am rejoiced that you take our part, Mr. Dickens.” 

Here I made some observation not worth repeating, and Miss Win- 
tergreen seized the opportunity to assure Mrs. Dickens, that her hus- 
band was a jewel. The lady answered with a smile, and seemed 
to have been previously aware of the fact—at any rate, she did not 
act as though she had received any new and important information. 

“ Mr. Dickens,” said Miss Wintergreen, “allow me to ask you an- 
other question. We Yankees, you know, are privileged to ask questions. 
What do you think of our institutions, our canals, our railreads, our 
steam boats, our public buildings, our—our—” 

‘* All very fine,”’ responded Boz ; “ nothing could be better.” 

“ There, Mr. Pilgarlick,”’ said our hostess, turning suddenly to me, 
“what did I tell you?” 

“Upon my word I have forgotten,” answered I. The truth is, she 
had told me so many things, that it was difficult to imagine which of 


| them she referred to. 


i 


the delivery of the speech, we stood—that being part of the arrange- 


ment which our hostess had made with a due regard to effect. Not 


satisfied that the immortal Boz should occupy a single chair, she insisted 
upon his sitting on a sofa which had been drawn before the fire. The 





| 


) 


Before she explained, a new idea struck her, and she again addressed 
herself to the distinguished individual near her. “Judging, then, sir, 
from what you have seen, read and heard, since your arrival in America, 
do you not, upon the whole, (Emma, dear, hold up your head and quit 
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shaking your knees at that rate, and making such wry faces. If you 
wish to go out fora few moments,” she continued in a whisper, “ go; 


of, or, rather, of whom, you have ever heard or read ?”’ 

Boz smiled at the amendment of her phraseolgy, and then, evidently 
somewhat embarrassed, replied, ‘‘ la some respects, Madam, I must ac- 
knowledge, that the Americans are truly an extraordinary people.” 

Miss Wintergreen looked at me in silence and nodded; which nod 
and look, I make no doubt, meant Hear that, Mr. Pilgarlick. “1 ex- 
pected such an answer,” said she, addressing herself to Boz, and draw- 
ing from her pocket a red-covered commonplace book; ‘and with your 
permission, I will make a memorandum of it among my notadilia.” She 
wrote these words: ‘The divine Dickens, creator of the inimitable 
Richard Swiveller and little Nell, said, in my hearing, that, in some re- 
spects, the Americans are truly an extraordinary people. Let this be 
compared with the impudent falsehoods of Hall, Fiddler and Company.” 

At that instant I was forcibly reminded of the patriotic young man from 
the back settlements, who, being on board of one of our national vessels 
at the time a salute was fired, exclaimed, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, “‘ By G—d, we're a wonderful people !”” 

“I need not say to you,” continued Miss Wintergreen, “how much 
you are admired on this side of the Atlantic, for you are doubtless per- 
fectly aware of the extent of your popularity. Your writings are sought 
for with the greatest avidity, and literally devoured by all classes from 
the highest to the lowest. Every man, woman, and child, in the coun- 
try, relishes your beauties, and admits that your humor and pathos are 
positively inimitable. Ali this must be very pleasing to you—is it not?” 

“It would be still more pleasing,” said Boz, adjusting his gold chain 
aver his beautiful waistcoat, “if they would pay me in a coin more sub- 
stantial than that of mere admiration and praise.” 

“ Very true,” observed Miss Wintergreen; ‘1 declare to you, sir, that 
I feel quite ashamed, as an American, and an admirer of genius, that 
Congress has not yet done British authors the justice of passing a copy- 
right law.” 

“It’s a cursed shame, Madam,” exclaimed Boz, warmly. “These 
printers rob me of my dues—literally rob me.”’ 

“ TLey are nevertheless, sir, an adventage to you,” said | mildly. “It 


is not their fault, more than that ef any other citizen, that no such law 
exists; and under this state of things, no publisher could venture to pay 





ERS 


looked at me with a decided scow!. I was about to apologize to him, as 


in daty bound, for my unintentional offence, when Miss Wintergreen, see- 


but return again soon—that’s a good Emma,) upon the whole,do younot | ing Emma return, changed the subject. 


regard us as the most extraordinary people you have ever heard or read | 


‘‘Do you observe, Mr. Dickens, that I have dressed my little niece 
here, in the character of your sweet Nell? (Toujours perdri, thought 
I, and began to wish that Nell had never been born.) Emma, sir, is 
more like that charming creature, than any child I have ever known; 
and [ have often told my friend, here, Mr. Pilgarlick, that you must 
have seen her, before you drew that delightful character. To increase 
the resemblance, for your gratification, I went to considerable expense in 
preparing a suitable dress for the occasion. Emma, dear, where is your 
pocket handkerchief? Mrs. Dickens, pray what do you do in England 
for colds in the head ?”’ 

Mrs. Dickens who was standing by the mantlepiece, examining a cu- 
rious work of art, replied, thata little warm tea going to bed was a capi- 
tal remedy for the snuffles. 

“ It shall be tried in Emma’s case,” said Miss Wintergreen. “ Mr. 
Dickens,” demanded she of the glorious author, who sat contemplating 
little Nel!, “‘ how did you come to think of all your pretty characters ? 
What, for instance, put Sam. Weller into your head—the facetious Sam. 
—and where did you pick up the many droll expressions that you have 


| made him utter ?”’ 


you much, since the privilege of publishing your works first, is rendered | 


valueless by the rapidity with which other editions are gut up and 
issued.” 

‘Then what advantage have they been to me, pray?” 

“« They have sent your works to every town, village and hamlet on the 


continent of North America, and have made your name familiar in every — 


family on this side of the ocean, wherever the English tongue is spoken. 
They have thus placed you in a position to reap the fullest advantage 
from a copy-right law, whenever one shall be passed; and all your fu- 
ture works will thea be worth to a publisher, a hundred fold more than 
they would, but for the cheap editions of your writings which have been 
issued in this country. If they have not put dollars into your pockets, 


they have returned to you a rich harvest of fame. Surely this is some- 


thing.” 

“Yes, sir, but man cannot live on fame alone. I shou!d have ac- 
quired enough of that without their assistance, and I hold that they 
have no right to publish my wrijings, without permitting me to share in 
the profits. I shall soon put a period to this audacious piracy, by mak- 
ing a formal demand upon Congress, to redress the grievances of British 
authors.” 

“‘T venture to question, sir,”’ said I, ‘whether you can obtain a hear- 
ing this session. Congress has so many important matters before it, and 
is, at present, so busily engaged with the pressing subject of making a 
new president, and heading off the present one, that it will scarcely have 
time to pause and consider your petition.” 

“There you are wrong, Mr. Pilgarlick, as I shall show you immedi- 
ately after my arrival in Washington. | am not the person to be putoff, 
when I undertake the performance of a task, single-handed; and I ven- 
ture to predict that, in less than two months, such a copy-right law as J 
wish, will have been enacted.” 


I think I must have smiled on hearing this remark, for Mr. Dickens | 


“ Invented them, Madam.” 

“« Invented them 7—Astonishing ! What inventive faculties you must 
possess ! Pray did you ever have your headexamined? The organs must 
all be well developed. And are glorious Dick Swiveller, the Marchion- 
ess, Quilp, Oliver, the Dodger, Barnaby, and all the others, mere crea- 
tures of the imagination, or did you draw them from life ?” 

“ In some instances I did, Madam ; others are purely imaginary.” 

“T cannot express to you half my astonishment,”’ said the lady. 
“ Mrs. Dickens,”’ she continued in a whisper, ‘are you not imprudent io 
standing so long ’—You have me completely in your power, Mr. Dick- 
ens. When you choose I laugh immoderately, and at your bidding, my 
tears flow Lke rain. Itis surprising what influence you exercise over the 
minds of your readers. Your powers are as great as they are varied, as 
your numerous creations sufficiently attest.” 

“ [ feel flattered by your high opinions of my humble talents,” res- 
ponded Boz ; “ but I fear that your excessive praise is undeserved.” 

‘Do you hear that, Mr. Pilgarlick 7—I told you that Mr. Dickens 
would be found one of the most modest of men. His works, from begin- 
ning to end, proclaim that they emanated from a mind entirely unconsci- 
ous of its astonishing powers. Emma, dear, cannot you say something 
now, to show the gentleman how much you admire his wonderful books ? 
Pray, Mr. Dickens, do me the justice to believe that I have not been 


| preparing her. Whatever answer she may give will be all her own, 


—— 


Speak Emma.” 

Emma hesitated, looking first at the aunt, and then upon the foor, evi- 
dently trying to recall something to mind. 

‘* Why do you not speak my dear ?”’ 

‘* I have forgotten what you told me to say,” answered the charming 
little Nell. “ Shall I get the paper, aunt, on which you made me write 
it?” 

Miss Wintergreen looked exceedingly confused, and was suddenly 
seized with a hard fit of coughing. At length she remarked that Emma 
referred to a little speech which had been composed for aa schoul exer- 
cise; but Boz smiled and looked incredulous, as did also his wife, on 
whose countenance a smile played maliciously. 

“ Come Emma,” said Miss Wintergreen, “ tell us what you have found 
to admire in the books of Boz ?” 

“« Ladmired the pictures aunt,” replied the little innocent. 

* Nothing more,” demanded the lady with some little sternness, when 
she found that Nell was likely to prove a failure. 

‘* B’lieve not,” answered Emma. 

‘« Oh you perverse little creature,” exclaimed the aunt. “ Mr. Dick- 


| ens, this girl is, I assure you, one of your most ardent admirers : but it 


| seems she will not own itnow. She resembles me in one respect ; she 


| has so strong an aversion to every thing like flattery, that she will not 


| 
| 


bestow even a trifle of praise, where a great deal is so richly merited. I 
knew she would not answer the question when I put it ; but I thought I 
would bring out the peculiarity, which is not a little remarkable in so 
young a person. Don’t you think so !”’ 
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“ Very remarkable,” said Boz, patting Nell’s head; 
people were like her it would be a relief to some of us.”’ 

“‘ Undoubtedly. I suppose sir, you find persons in this country, as 
well as in England, who are so indelicate as to flatier you to your face, 
as though it was—were, I mean—your highest pleasure, to have your- 
self and your works spoken of in the most extravagant terms of praise.” 

“‘ T have found here and there one of that class,’”’ responded Boz, with 
a smile. 


“ and if many 


| 


A conversation similar to the foregoing, was maintained for the space | 


of two hours, when, at the signal of Mrs. Dickens, the distinguished 
paic rose to take leave. Miss Wintergreen was profuse in the expres- 
sion of the pleasure that their visit had afforded, and hoped that she 
should see much of them during their residence in the country. 

She ventured to recommend, as worthy of their attention, the Battery, 
Castle Garden, (‘‘ which,” she said, “ is built on the water, about a quar- 
ter ofa mile from the nearest land,’’) and particularly the City Hall, 
where all our great courts are held, and which is considered to be one of 
the grandest and most imposing edifices in this country.” She begged 
him not to forget the Hall, as she knew of nothing better calculated to 
give him a correct idea of our people’s genius for architecture. 

Miss Wintergreen expatiated with much satisfaction, upon the merits 
ef Broadway, and had no doubt that Mr. Dickens, in his next work, 
would acknowledge it te be the ne plus ultra of streets. Waverly Place, 
and Washington Park, too, came in for a share of her praise, and were 
honcred by being recommended to the distinguished tourist, as the most 
delectable spots imaginable, in the vicinity of which, many of our “ first 
people” reside.—Our hostess did not forget to include Hoboken in the 
catalogue of wonders, and in connexion with it she made flattering men- 
tion of Hallack “ as one.of our great poets,”’ and Alexander Hamilton, 
whose name was doubtless familiar to Boz, and who was there killed by 
the equally renowned Colonel Burr, of whom she had much to say. 

To al! this, which was delivered with great attention, and with a scru- 
pulous attention to every rule of grammar, Boz listened with much ap- 
parent plensure. He promised to follow her advice in every particular, 
and then took his leave, drawing after him his wife, whom Miss Winter- 
green politely enjoined to avoid unnecessary tatigue, for fear of unplea- 
sant consequences. 

When they were gone, our kind entertainer sank down exhausted in a 
chair. The pleasurable excitement she had experienced, was too much 
for her delicate frame, and I was fearful that a fainting fit or something 
worse was about tohappen. It passed over, however, on the application 
to the nose of a bottle of sal volatile; and she then observed in a feeble 
voice, that she was the happiest woman alive. ‘“ That sofa,” said she, 
in which the immortal Dickens sat, wi!! henceforth have a new value in 
my eyes, and it shall never be profaned by the by being sat upon 
by any other mortal. It shall be placed up stairs, together with the 
cushions which still bear the impress of his lovely wife, and then they 
shall remain undisturbed till the day of my death.” 

Saying this, she shut her eyes, and I seized the 
draw.” 





opportunity to with- 
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Excerepincty DistRessinG.—A romantic young lady in Philadelphia 
not long since, by accident fell into the river, and was well nigh drowned 
ere she was rescued from the water. She was borne home senseless.— 
On coming too, her heart was so full of gratitude to the preserver of her 
life, that she assured her family, that she would willingly marry him who 
rescued her. ‘‘ Impossible,” said her father. ‘‘ Why, is he already marri- 
ed?” “No.” “ Was it not that interesting young man who lives in 
aur neighborhood?” “ Dear me, no,—it was a New Foundland Dog!” 
Her hopes were blighted. 





Wonperrut Escare-—The Montreal Courier of the 15th, mentions 
che most extraordinary instance of preservation from instant death.— 
Two men were employed in painting the walls of the French Church, and 
were standing upon a plank, suspended by ropes about eighty feet from 
the pavement. One of the pulleys to which the ropes were attached 

ve way, and the two men seemed doomed to instant death. But in 

Hing, one of the men was rolled into a niche in the wall, near the figure 
of the Virgin, a cavity not large enough to hold the body of a man, but 
in which, by crouching, he managed to remain. The other caught the 
rope, to which he held fast; and, by a coolness and comage seldom 
equalled, he adjusted the pulley, replaced the plank, and rescued bis 


trembling and pallid companion from his dangerous and uncomfortable 
position. 


| 
| 
| 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE SORCERER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WEBER. 
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In that superstitious age, when a dissolute priesthood held an almost 
unlimited sway over the inclinations and understandings of men; when 
the cowled head was supposed to be the only depesitory of the secrets of 
Omuiscience; when the glance of a layman behind the curtain of nature 
was accounted contraband, and of evil origin; when science and wisdom 
conducted their votaries to the torture and the stake; there lived in 
Salerno (tranquil and happy, in the cultivation of those pursuits which 
occasioned the persecution of the “ starry Galileo,” brought Savonarola 
te the flames, and consigned Faustus to the devil,) an old man, named 
Pietro Barliardo. A century, which had risen and flourished under his 
eye, and which was now fast hastening to decay, had enriched him with 
experience and the materials of wisdom. 

Aware of the nobler uses of science. he applied his attainments to no 
purposes of idle parade. To rival the clergy in the arts, which it appro- 
ptiated exclusively to itself, and on which it had set its land-marks; to 
boast that he had traced nature in her most secret evolutions, and was a 
confidant of her most clandestine transactions, formed no part of his 
plan: he professed to inculcate civil and classical erudition among the 
youth of his time, and this the monks did not consider an encroachment 
on their patent; but, while they were left the uncontested dispensers of 
divine truth, they allowed him to be resorted to as an oracle of profane 
and pagan literature. 

Secret as the councils of conspirators were the researches of Barliar- 
do, into the mysteries cf magic ; for not content with a knowledge of the 
arts which govern men, he wished to push his conquests into other re- 
gions, and to bend superior beings to his will. So guarded, however, 
were all his measures, that linx-eyed suspicion was foiled, and vigilance 
in vain lay in wait to ensnare him; although his green old age, vigorous 
and unimpaired at ninety-five, was well calculated to excite invidious ob- 
servation; for unless Lucifer were his physician, and had been fed with 
the reversion of Pietro’s soul, it seemed impossible that at an age when 
his vital powers ought to have been exhausted, and the honors of his 
head withered and decayed, the old man could retain so much of the 
freshness of his youth. So argued the monks, and such reasoning be- 
came them. Their emissaties mingled with his pupils; but without ex- 
tracting any matter*for the gratification of their malice, and without any 
other consequence than that of inducing Pietro to renounce the instruc- 
tion of youth (to which he imputed the jealousy of the clergy) that he 
might not provoke their envy to more effectual measures, at lose the 
consolation of returning to dust in consecrated ground. He resolved to 
devote the last chapter of his life to the education of an orphan nephew, 
whom fate seemed, in an especial manner, to have called on him to pro- 
tect, by depriving the boy of every other friend. Having adopted Rin 
as his son, and declared him heir to all his estates, he secluded himself 
from all commerce with the world. Books of astrology and magic, his 
nephew Benedetto, and a poor cousin named Francesco, whom he had 
taken into the house as a playmate and companion for the former, com- 
posed his whole society. 


The child alone tasted the pleasures of the passing moment; the har- 
vest of the old man and Francesco existed but in reversion. Though 
the latter found in the house of Barliardo, all the necessaries and many 
of the luxuies of life, his young heart, panting for freedom, would have 
spurned all these advantages for a wider range of liberty, had not a fair 
neighbor, the daughter of a decayed and disabled sculptor overbalanced 
the chagrin he endured from the peevishness of the old man, and the 
tediousneas he felt in the insipid amusements of the child. No sooner 
had Benedetto wearied himself with sports—no sooner had Barliardo 
immured himself in his library, to acquaint himself in books with the be 
ings whom he dreaded to invoke, than Francesco stole to Enemonde- 
and raiced, whilst gazing on the beauty of the fair girl, a more blissful, 
spirit than ever necromancy, vith all its dread and powerful incantations, 
had conjured up. 

This gentle sprite was no other than the gay god of love, who holds 
magic circles of crucifixes, death’s heads, cross bows and swords, as 
light as the burning torrents of Vesuvius do the reliques of St. Januarius ; 
who creeps through the grates of convents, laughs at the precautions of 
monks, and forces his way to the human heart through every human 
sense: that god who, though a child, is absolute over mea ; who, though 
himself blind, is the surest of guides; and before whom, though he has 
no longer altars in any church, the whole world bends and worships! 


To secure the possession of this treasure, Francesco would have bound 
his tongue in eternal silence, and have subscribed to the most dreadful 
law that ancient or modern Dracos have enacted: he would have re- 
nounced his reason, received the writings of priests as the word of God, 
and submitted his faith to the guidance of heary ignorance and inveterate 





; error. 


He erected altars among the fragrant myrtles; under the thick shade 
of the broad plantain and the gigantic larch: he prayed in the cool of 
the evening, beside the rippling fountain; he animated the silent and 
stagnant noon with his entreaties and complaints. It chanced one day, 


as he had with cheerful promptitude accompanied Benedetto in all the 
meanders of spontaneous gaiety and mirthful caprice, that the old man 
elated by the hilarity of the child, cast more gratef.l looks than usual at 
the youth, who contributed go largely to its happiness. 


Francesco siezed 
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the moment, when gladness and gratitude beamed in his patron’s counte- 
nance, like fractifying clouds in an April sky, and prepared by every art 
to make them descend in a gelden shower upon himself. Praises of the 
boy’s intelligence, frankness, and sensibility, opened tie discourse, gnd, | 
warmed with paternal fondness, Barliardo ratified every commendation | 
with a * true Francesco!” and closed all by remarking, “*’tis a soft wax, | 
on which every stamp will leave a clear and perfect impression.” 

“Fortunate child,” exclaimed Francesco, “ who will receive a form 
from the mouldering of Barliardo of which princes might envy him! 
long bave men enveighed against the folly and injustice of Fortune, be- 
hold her calumniators refuted. In her treatment of Benedetto and my- 
self, she has evinced her discernment and demonstrated her equity. The 
gentle child she leads by the hands of the wise Barliardo to honor and 
vpulence, to independence and happiness; whilst I, unworthy as unfor- 
tunate, am left to grovel in poverty and neglect.” | 

“How!” responded Pietro, “do you style yourself poor? have you | 
not every necessary; do you not enjoy numberless superfluities? are | 
your employments more than salutary exercise ? Seest thou not in the 
future as in the past, a smiling harvest spring gratuitously for thee? I | 
sow for thee now; at my death Benedetto will provide for thee.” 

‘Think me not ungrateful,” said Francesco, “your favor has rescued 
me from indigence, and your heir may perpetuate your benefits ; but does 
man need any raiment for his limbs, and viands for his hunger, and re- 
pose for his weariness? the child thinks himself rich with these, and | 
knows no greater bliss than te receive; but man feels a sublimer de- 
light in bestowing—the narrow joys of youth leave my heart vacant; I 
pant for nobler occupations, and would seek to be happy by imparting 
felicity. Dependence is not the destination of man; under his vigorous | 
arm weakness should find protection: yet what wretch blesses me for | 
shelter? I feel myself rich in energy, and repine that no one’s stock of 
pleasures is augmented by my exertions; were death this instant to 
snatch me from the world, what monument of my usefulness should I 
leave behind me? A day would glide over my tomb, and I should be | 
forgotten.” 

‘“‘ These,” answered Pietro, ‘‘are mere whims, vapors, phantasies! 
the fractious family of leisure and satiety; say, art thou not esteemed 
by Benedetto and myself,—will not our friendship forthee be perpetual? | 
Oh! Francesco! the benignant dews of friendship have made hearts of | 
granite teem with deeds of virtue.” 

“* Not long since,”’ pursued Francesco, ‘‘I strolled with Benedetto to 
the beach, to inhale the cool breath of evening: when my eyes were daz- | 
zled with the charms of a young maiden, who walked before us—her 
form! but let me not belie her beauty by an unworthy portraiture. Light | 
as cheerfulness, and airy as liberty, she tripped Sefore me, and my eyes 
spontaneously pursued her, and” 

“Cousin,” said Barliardo, interrupting him—“ you grow tedious, and | 
weary of me.” 

“ Aad is the car of friendship se soon fatigued by the veice of the 
friend ?—then friendship thou wilt not satify me. The livelong day 
has this girl listened attentively to the love-sick effusions of my soul.” 


“Yes, and her eyes have taught thee love—and robbed my child of | 
thy friendship; ‘and mark me, ihe eyes of women are delusive lights, | 
that lure their credulous pursuer to destruction. Are the excellencies | 
of the mind the ground of thy passion? know you now, the true from 
the counterfeit? Can you determine in the glitter of distance, the 
genuine brilliant from the ignobler chrystal? Marriage gives you 
closer irspection; but then, you have bought the stone, and must abide 
the purchase. Or dost thou found thy hope of happiness on personal 
beauty? Will time pass over the head of thy idol and leave no trace of 
his footsteps? Oh! Francesco, thou knowest not the heart of man, that 
aggregate of contrarieties, that seat of intestine war and civil discord! 
We enjoy, but to find in our enjoyments materials for new wishes, to be 
pursued in their turn, and in their turn to be pronounced worthless!” 

“ And if,” added Francesco, “ regardless of your representations and 
all that the holy fathers of our church have declared, love should yet 
hurry me to taste the tempting fruit which you represent as so noxious, | 
what then?” 

“ Then, cousin,” exclaimed Pietro, with a voice of thunder, “I would | 
tear thee from my heart, wert thou the ark and palladium of my pros- | 

' 





perity. I would despair and die, for that my benefits had not moved 
thee to more gratitude, and secured thy friendship to my nephew. Un- 
fortunate child! to strangers, intent but to enrich themselves by thy 
plunder, must I commit thee ; to robbefs, must I leave thee; attracting 
rapacity by thy wealth, and ermboldeninzg them by thy weakness. Oft 
h ave I, deluded dotard, thought that he, who is thy playmate now, would | 
be thy father when I should be no more. Why, Francesco, dost thou 
stiike from me the last support of my declining existence, and tear from | 
me the pillow on which I could have expired with calmness and resigna- 
tion—but go, exult with thy idol at thy barbarous desertion of me; I wil! 
change the name of my house, and diselaim thy affinity. Benedetto | 
shall seek, in the mortification and austerities of a cloister, a sanctuary 
against vice, and monks shall inherit my ample possessions.” 

‘My father, my benefactor,” said Francesco, “torture not thyself 
with these fears, I only suggested the possibility of that which has not | 
yet come to pass; the eyes of Enemonde have taught me love, but my | 
gratitude to you, and my affection fur Benedetto, may teach me to con- 
qeer it.” 

‘May I believe thee, Francesco? say that I may believe thee.” 

“ Let my words be registered in heaven.” 





| a cross, round which twined a silver serpent. 


| for which language affords no name. 


| of nature: they give thee their fossil treasures ; 


| memory be a library of all tongues and sciences? 
j ) ) 





“Infirm and timid age is by nature credulous,”’ retarned Barliardo;— 
‘‘ good kinsman, wilt thou confirm my reliance on thy assurances by an 
oath, which I wish to dictate to thee? Wilt thou swear never to trans- 
fer thy affections from him to another object?” 

“ Never to transfer my affections by marriage? Never? Never? Ne- 
ver? I will.” 

“* Follow me to my stwdy ; there, before the crucifix, to vow by the re- 
deeming grace of Heaven.” 

“ Never to desert him ; never by a marriage to transfer my affections 
to another?” e 

** Aye: why dost thou reiterate this to thyself?” 

“Shall I not reflect,” said Francesco, “upon what I pledged myself 
to perform? So shall I noc pledge myself above my powers of accom- 
plishment. An engagement built on scrupulous hesitations, stands on the 
irmest basis.” 

“ True, true; wise was thy reiteration, good Francesco; swear also to 
conceal what I will unveil to thee, in the darkest recesses of thy seul, and 
to keep thy tongue for ever ignorant of it.” 

Francesco followed the old man into the ‘ibrary, and there repeated the 
oath required of him. 

Scarcely was the awful attestation completed, when the old man, elate 
with joy and triumph, was profuse in his expressions of never-ending 
gratitude. ‘* Thou hast,” said he, “sacrificed to my happiness, and Be- 
nedetto’s welfare, a first love; thou hast sacrificed it too in the heat of 
youth. Gratitude has not stores sufficient to repay thee, but what it can 
bestow shall be thine. Follow me.” 


He seized Francesco’s hand, and sliding back the pannel of the wain- 
scot, led the astonished youth into a spacious chamber, beneath the floor. 
A white curtain divided it; which Vietro having diawn aside, turned to 
Francesco, who stood by, petrified with astonishment, and bade him sur- 
vey the inestimable treasure which awaited hlm. On the floor of the 
apartment, which was hung with sable tapestry, he observed three cir- 
cles formed by fillets of parchment, stained with mystic characters, dia- 
grams, and figures of hideous monsters. The outer circle was support- 
ed on twelve crosses of the sacred palm; the inner on the same number 
of crosses of thorn; the middie rested on twelve of laurel. Within 
these circles lay, in an oblong quadrangle, a white dragon, with golden 
crest, and scarlet wings, holding in its claws a yellow lizard; and in an 
oval, inscribed parallel to the door of the vault, was a triangle containing 
certain mystic inscriptions. Over the vertex of the triangle, rested on 
two crossed bones, a human skull, from the eye-cavities of which pre- 
jected a naked sword and a branch of palm, and in the crown was fixed 
Behind these sacred bar- 
riers, which the combined force of Erebus dared not invade, stood an al- 
tar compacted of human bones, and supported by four monstrous forms, 
Twelve candlesticks, bearing high 
yellow tapers of wax, formed a heptagon round the altar and circles ; and 
in the centre of these stood four terrific forms, bearing diadems and scep- 
tres, emblematic of the governing spirits of the four elements. An en- 


| neagon of holy vessels, crosses, chalices, skulls and bones, swords, palm 


branches, and doves’ wings, enclosed the whole mysterious apparatus. 
On the altar lay the book of incantation unfolded, to which twelve seals 
were suspended by flesh-colored fillets. 


“Thy astonishment,” Francesco, said Barliardo, “suppresses thy 
inquiries, and stifles curiosity; I should plunge thee yet deeper in con- 
fusion, were I to reply to all that thy dumb amazement would seek to 
know. 1 have promised thee a recompence; now hear its nature and 
its worth. 

“‘ Know, then, that I have long been, what envy and suspicion repre- 
sented me, a student and an adept in magic. The possession of this 
precious volume gives me sovereignty over the invisible legions that ten- 
ant the vast worlds of air, the spacious tracts of water, the wide regions 
of earth, and the ample realms of elemental fire: yet, convinced as I 
am, beyond the reach of doubt, of my dominion over the invisible world, 
I own that I have never yet put it to the proof by any actual summons. 
On thee, my son, have I cast my eyes for a fit auxiliary in this great un- 
dertaking ; for thee have I, with my own hauds, fabricated the form of 

"Irie, king of the morning; of Paymon, king of the evening ; of May- 
mon, king of the noon; and of Egyn, king of midnight. For thee have 
I constructed those circles, and erected that altar. I have confined thee 
by the short tether of entire dependence upon my will, to preclude any 
transgression from purity and virtue, either of which would disqualify 
thee for commerce with the spiritual world. Learn, now, why I wish 
to control thy will—to endow thee with possessions, which thy fancy, in 
its boldest dreams, never aspired to. All the treasures of the eart!. ae 
at thy disposal, since their guardians are but as my stewards. 

“At the sound of my adjuration, the lynx-eyed Aziel brinzs thee, 
swift as thy thoughts transpire in words, the close concealed gold of the 
miser. At thy command, Anique! and Marbuel, the spirits of the earth 
execute thy half-formed purpose; they unclose to thee the sealed secrets 
render every language 
fluence of the vegetable 


as thy mother tongue; and lay all the healing in 


world at thycommand. Obedient to evocation, Aziabel, the spirit of the 
waters, drags the great deep to enrich thee ;—pearls and corals he 
strews under thy feet, and brings thee every marine production of the 
unfathonable ocean. If thy ambitious pride pant for the applause of the 
world—the warrior’s fame—speak but thy will to Machiel, and rature 


and chance shall conspire to realize thy wishes. Wouldst thou that thy 


Baruel shall make 
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thee the organ of wisiom, and sages shall enrich their minds with the | without making any reply, and then withdrew to his chamber, where na- 


fees of thy intellect. These six spirits bring thee fortune and glory ready 
coined; the seventh, Mardiel, conveys to thee the bullion of every hap- 
piness, and leaves thee the exalted labor of stamping it thyself! 
thou overwhelmed, my son, at the floods of fortune that are at thy dis- 
posal, that thou standest speechless and rigid as one without life?” 

‘ Wealth, wisdom, fame,” murmured Francesco, “ are my vassals ; 
the elements my freeholds ; vast nature but my storehouse ;—say, do 
I dream? What could move thee, my father, tosuch lavish communica- 
tion ?” 

“ The welfare of my child,” replied Barliardo, “is more secure in thy 
keeping—than gold in chests of iron. 
I possess—I am a gainer by the bargain. But now re thyself—go 
— if not to sleep, to meditate in the still solitude of darkness.” 

Retired to the solitude of his chamber, Francesco in vain endeavored to 
win a momentary respite from the crowd of visions that beset him. He 
fancied himself crushed under the weight of Pietro’s treasures. His 
disordered brain evoked a hundred rapacious phantoms around him, who 
all strove to seize his imaginary wealth. The man, who, catching at 
a supposed variegated fillet, finds a serpent in his grasp ; the alchymist, 
who, after a life’s labor, finds his transmuted gold, base metal, starts 
not with such wild surprise at the chilling discovery, as did the terrified 
Francesco, when he became acquainted with the worthlessness of his 
acquisition. ‘And have I,” murmured he, with a convulsive shudder, 
“have I sold my living treasures, my beloved Enemonde, for the worth- 
less gold, and visionary phantoms of ambition and vanity? Have I 
bartered thy gentle accents, for the chill chink of zechins. Have 1 ex- 
changed the pearls and rubies of thy cheeks for the yellow gleam of 


gold, and exchanged thy fervid fondness for the nevi of SS vere | to rend the beams of the house asunder. 
miser? Wretched dupe! and what recompense have I received for this anxiety and ‘dati lo! bef : : ae 
inestimable sacrifice ? PHave I security that J shall ever receive it? Why Rovere: tengeestinn,..208 lo ore the. windett &. tek, moghiic 


fi th . l . . 
dats’ Pieuis: give ‘ub 'butekpiieaticn, unk: senenve: gumnsind:doe ids | fume arose from the ground, which gradually dilating on every side, shot 


nephew’ Means he to cheat me with an empty delusion? Am I neg- 
lectful of my own, to watch over Benedetto’s happiness; and find de- 
ception and disappointment the sole reward of my svlicitude? What 
certainty have I that spirits own allegiance to necromancy ? Why did 
he never call them to his presence, or make his nephew monarch of 
the invisible world?) Why did he not, if he had the power, appoint one 
of these superior beings to be the guardian angel of his favoriie? And, 
grant his promises valid; say, the lords of the elements are his vassals, 


Art | 


_ wholly to himself, was playing as usual in the library of his uncle. 


wainscot attracted his notice. 


I purchase his happiness with all | 


and I the heir of his dominion in its full extent, what were a throne to | 


me that I could not share with Enemonde ? 
can release me from the bondage of an oath? What aperitive like gold ; 


Is there no ransom which | 


and then would not the whole world be my treasury? Ob! what demon | 
infatuated me, when I bound my soul with his accursed oath? What | 


could tempt me to turn a fiery Phlesethon between myself and Elysium { 
Never to marry during the life of Benedetto! 
or invulnerable? No, Pietro, I tell thee no. My arm should reach his 
heart, though it were clothed in a triple coat of mail; I strike but at his 
life, thou hast aimed at my happiness! And mus* I, indeed, choose be- 
tween Enemonde and eternal salvation? Gracious heaven, thou cannot 
impose on feeble man such heart-rending alternatives! surely an erected 
temple, an endowed monastery, wil! atone for crime, and Pietro’s coffers 
contain the material of ten St. Peter’s! Heaven will not shut its golden 
gates for ever against my atoning spirit.” 

After a night passed in a fever of eonflicting thoughts, amounting al- 
most to desperation, Francesco arose at break of day, to seek in the cool 
air of the morning a balm for his fevered brow. 


} 


And is the boy immertal | 


He rushed into the , 


street, and entered unconsciously the church of aneighboring monastery. , 


The lofty organ struck up a solemn peal, and the sacred harp sent forth 
A response to its majestic intonation. 
and, in spite of the clamorous cares that besieged him, he stood still to 
listen. With a grandeur of declension, and ample magnificence of ca- 
dence, the loud instruments seized, and melifluous flutes in liquid tones 
resumed the lay with a plaintive melody. After a brief pause, the pa- 
thetic strains of a funeral hymn were heard through the soft cloud of in- 
stramenta! sound, which the deep knell of the full bassoon broke upon, 
like the bell-of death. The dirge sunk in gentle cadence, and lower and 
lower fei the melodious whisper, till echo no longer returned the sound ; 
a deen silence reigned; when the shrill notes of the viol burst forth, like 
the shrieks of long-imprisoned agony, and a voice that seemed to seek 
Francesco, sang in accents of wild despai:— 

Restore him to me, murderer | 

Give me back my beloved child, 

The source of my life and bappiness. 

Oh, Absalom, my son, my Absalom, 

Would to God my life would ransom thine ! 

Oh, Absalom, my child, my Absalom: 


Francesco's heart died within him, as if every word were addressed to 
himself; he turned pale, as though he had been convicted in open court 
of murder. Tears streamed from his eyes, and eased his bursting heart. 
He prostrated himself before the cross, and regaining his recollection, 
proceeded with apparent calmness to the residence of his kinsman. 
Barliardo received him with every mark of affection, and observing 


The deep notes fell on his ear, | 


_ tender neck of the sweet boy, strangled him on the spot. 


‘ 
! 


ture entirely exhausted by incessant agitation of spirit, sank into tran- 
sient and uninterrupted repose. 

On the morning of the fifth day of preparation, it chanced that Bene- 
detto, whom the occupation of the novice in necromancy left almost 
He 
had counted over the painted b:eviaries, examined the frontispieces of 
all the well-known books, and feeling tediousness creep over him, was 
hastening to the garden, when an unusual projection of a pannel in the 
From the instinctive impulse of curiosity 
he drew it from its place, and found behind it a door, which he had ne- 
ver before observed—he epened it, and passing onward, was conducted 
by a winding staircase to a spacious apartment. The wind which gained 


admission to the room, blew aside the veil that concealed the magical 


apparatus, and disclosed the strange spectacle to the wondering boy, who 
pleased with the novel scene, forget his amazement in delight. With 
ehildish wantonness he threw aside the curtain, and feasted his eyes with 
the splendid assortment of forms and colors. Free from all apprehen- 
sion, he advanced to the hideous shapes of the elementary kings, feaghed 
to excess at the stern terror of their features, and aped with his smiling 
countenance, their threatening looks ; then having torn the golden scep- 
tres from their hands to convert them into playthings, he became anx- 
ious to learn the meaning of this unusual sight. The magic volume lay 
open upon the altar, and the painted page fixed his attention. He be- 
held therein a black monstrous form, with horns and claws, surrounded 
with triangles, crosses, and cherubims’ heads, intermingled with written 
characters, which, prompted by curiosity, he essayed to read. 


Scarcely had he turned the leaf, ere a report was heard, that appeared 
Benedetto looked around with 


forth balls of fire, and licked the walls with tongues of livid flame. A 
burning wind blew from the midst of it, and a sulphureous smoke spread 
over the room. Dismay struck her icy fangs into the heart of the af- 
frighted boy: he fled from the book, and stumbled by accident over one 
of the monstrous forms, and conceiving himself in the fangs of a demon, 
lost all power of speech and motion. Scarcely had he crawled to the 
altar, in search of a place of refuge, when the window frame was flung 
with tremendous ruin into the chamber, and, at the same moment, from 
the thickest of the murky vapor, an infernal form burst into the centre 
of the room. If shape may be assimilated to what had no distinct form, 
a vast black, erect bear, had most resembled its figure: from the yawn- 
ing cavern of its mouth, armed with sharp tusks of enormous magnitude, 
hung a huge red triform tongue; its eyes glared like two angry comets, 
and its uplifted fangs burned with glowing fire. With impetuens fury it 
rushed upon the hapless boy, and in a voice of thunder exclaimed, 
‘* What wantest thou? Thou hast called me, 1 am here.” Benedetto 
lay panic-struck and speechless behind the altar. Once again, with hor- 
rid howl, the monster reiterated, ‘“‘ What wantest thou withme?” The 
soul of the terrified child seemed to have deserted its mansion. ‘“ Take 
thy reward for dragging me from the friendly gloom of hell to the abhor- 
red beams of day,” yelled the fearful form; and infixing his fangs in the 
The burning 
talons hissed in the pure blood, the elose compression stopped respira- 
tion, the rosy cheeks of the child assumed the purple hues of death, and 
the gates of sight closed on his eyes forever. With unmitigated fury the 
monster rushed out of the window. 


It was mid-day before Pietro returned with Francesco, from his devo- 
tions. Accustomed to be met with caresses at the door by his affection- 
ate child, the old man was surprised to see no signs of his unfortunate 
nephew. He inquired for him with anxious alarm, and was answered 


’ by an old servant, that he had, perhaps, fallen asleep in the library, in 


which he had been shut up for some hours. I was afraid to look for 
him, Signor, said the man, trembling, for all, I am sure, is not right in 
the house: it has been so shaken, and filled with strange noises, that I 
thought one stone would not have been left on another. Dreams, phan- 
tasms, replied Pietro; but inwardly alarmed, he hastened with porten- 
tous apprehension to the chamber. As he opened the room, the sulphur- 
eous vapor almost overpowered him; bunt rushing ferward with precipi- 
tation, he found the secret pannel disclosed ; and then subdued by his 
terrors he staggered a few steps forwards and fell head-long down the 


, stairs. Raised, however, above casualties which affected only himself, 
_ by his cares for his nephew, he cast a timid, yet eager glance over the 
- room; and, but toe well convinced of his misfortunes, sank on the floor ; 


Francesco was scarcely less afflicted by the sight. 

Long lay their powers benumbed in deathlike insensibility ; slow was 
the return of life and perception to both. Dreading to raise his sight 
from the earth, Pietro stammered with a faint, feeble voice, ‘‘ Francesco, 
lift up thy eyes, and tell me what thou seest.” 

Francesco looked round at this command, and replied, with hesitation, 
‘T see a window beaten out of its frame; the hands of the four kings 


| without sceptres; the circles trodden down, and traces of burning claws 


deep traces of anxiety in his countenance, ascribed it to the efferves- | 


cence of an enthusiastic mind, excited by the expectation of such pon- 
derous attainments. The ensuing day, he promised him should be the 
first of preparation, for the much-desired ceremony; and the morning of 
that, as well as of the eight following days, must, he said, be ushered in 
with prayers and lustration. Francesco heard the old man to a pause, 


| 


| 
| 


on the tapestry.” 

“ See’st thou nothing more?” : 

‘*T see the book of evocation open on the ground.” 

“* See’st thou nothing more?” 

“T see oh that I had plucked out mine eyes ere they showed 
me the tragic sight—I see Benedetto lying beside the altar, and in his 
ivory neck five deep wounds, whose lips seemed scorched with fire, and 
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who have poured five purple streams on his lily bosom. I see—why 
does not the sun sicken at the piteous sight, and shroud his beams in 
nocturnal obscurity 1—the sweet boy’s fingers twisted in the fretwork of 
the altar, and his teeth clenched with the agonies of death.”’ 

Pietro had again relapsed into insensibility: Francesco raised him 
from the floor, and conveyed him to a couch. The motion recalled his 
fleeting senses. ‘‘See’st thou nothing more, Francesco?” cried he, 
with a convulsive shudder; and then with rapid transition of passion ex- 
claimed, “ who brought me here? shall a homicide die on soft cushions ? 
no, no, avenging hell! be the rack er wheel my death-bed, or lay ne on 
the burning bull of Tartarus. Oh, where is the body of him I have 
murdered?’ He started from his couch, and hurried to the fatal cham- 
ber, wound his arm about a pillar to support himself, and surveyed the 
altar with a steady and wistful gaze. Having approached the magic 
volume, he cast his eye over the expanded page, and wrung with new 
agony cried, “ yes, I am his murderer! let men wreak their vengeance 
en my body, and demons employ all their infernal engines on my accurs- 
ed soul. Iam his murderer! How came my hapless boy here? I, I 
have dug the pit forhim, and am his murderer. Why does not thy sweet 
face become a Gorgon to me? Why does not every drop of thy pure 
blood start up a devil to revenge thee? The demon whom he uncon- 
aciously summoned, a ; Dirachiel, the fiercest fiend that ever 
sprang from the loins of hell, or sucked the venomous dugs of his dragon 
mother. He found the unsuspecting infant out of the circles, and seized 
the proffered occasion to destroy him, Yet, ’twas I, accursed dotard, 
that decoyed the innocent babe into the fangs of the demon. O earth, 
entomb a miscreant that pollutes thy surface! Walls close upon me, and 
crush a monster whose presence makes you curse the fast foundations 
that forbid your flight!” Having thus spoken, and passion supplying 
him with strength, he beat down and split to pieces the altar, trampled 
on the circles, broke the images, and tore in pieces the book of evoca- 
tion. Fora few moments he stood mute and motionless, and then col- 
lecting the fragments of the crosses, images, and altar, into a pile, he 
hurried out of the room ; but overpowered by the excess of feeling, sank 
motionless on the stairs, where be was found by Francesco, who bore 
him a second time to his chamber. Overstrained emotion raised a fever 
in Pietro’s brain, his reason and memory yielded to the terrors of a de- 
lirious imagination. He raved of empires, which he had to distribute, 
ef planets to reform, and suns to relume; of conferences at which he was 
to assist with angels; ofthe last unction which he must administer to a 
dying saint; of testimory he must bear against two devels for the murder 
of an innocent. The violence of his passion wrung a deadly damp from 
his body; he conceived himself already without life ; the canopy which 
hung over him seemed a dim vault, his couch a bier; the coverlid ap- 
peared a pall, and even the slightest noise sounded to him like the last 
trumpet. He whispered to Francesco, as if afraid the wall should hear, 
‘“T had once a nephew! a little wanton laughing boy; the crutch of my 
age and prop of my happiness. I lost him, angels saw his sportive inno- 
cence, and took him to themselves for a playfellow. See, there he stands 


near the Redeemer, ina shining raiment, and bears the effulgent ¢asque | 


of Omnipotence. Ha! I lie, I lie! see the blood streaming from his 
mangled neck! Can the endearments of angels leave vestiges thus ruin- 
ous? No, they are prints of hell’s footsteps. Hark! heard you that 
cty of sorrow? Benedetto’s parents stretch forth their wasted arms 
from the grave, and require their child from me. Ah, say not I have 
murdered him.’’ He then sank upon the bed, hid his head beneath the 
clothes, and lay breathless and panting, as if in dread of instant de- 
tection. 

His horror and remorse endured for hours, in the extremity of tumul- 


tuous perturbation; they then sunk into more silent anguish. Thus he | 


lay till midnight; when rising from his bed, he bade Francesco follow 
him, and stept lightly to the’secret chamber, with an apparent composure, 
which might have deceived the most penetrating observer, and persua- 
ded the most skillful physician that reason had regained its seat in his 
soul. Assisted by Francesco, he conveyed all his books of necromancy, 
and magical apparatus, inte the garden, and formed them into a kind of 
funeral pile; then seizing a brand from the fire, ina moment the pyre was 


wrapt in fierce flames, that soon reduced it to a heap of dead ashes.— | 


During the conflagration, his tortures appeared suspended, and his mind 
to have recovered, in some degree, its serenity; but, as the flames ex- 
pired, remorse resumed her stern empire over him, and he exclaimed in 
a tone of frantic despair, I will strew these glowing ashes on my head! 
I will mingle them with my tears, in the cup which consolation reaches 
to me, and drink them off, to my perdition. 


Drooping and exhausted, at length, Pietro collected the ashes and 
bore them tohis chamber. The corpse of Benedetto he filled with the 
most precious spices, and clothed it in a robe of white and silver. On 
the second day it was interred in the church of St. Oliveta ; and a pe- 
renia] mass was established for the repose of the spirit. 


The day after Benedetto’s burial, the unhappy Pietro confessed him- 
self to the Abbot of St. Oliveta, and received absolution of his sins, but 
distrusted its efficacy. He obtained from the Abbot permission to be in- 


terred at the feet of Benedetto, and to have their sad history engraved | 


on their sepulchre. For this he devised the tenth of his property to the 


monastery, and bequeathed the residue to Francesco. Contented on 
these two points, the miserable Pietro grew more composed; he order- 
ed himself to be borne in his couch to his library, and placed before the 
crucifix, on which he kept his eyes ever fixed, entreating from it some 
signa! of heaven’s mercy. 


He took neither nourishment nor medicine ; 
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never turned his look from the image; ner epened his closely-compress- 
ed lips, but to entreat some sign of salvation. 

Towards evening as he revived froma state between a doze anda 
trance, and recommenced his faint, but earnest suppheation for some to- 
ken of divine mercy, the wooden image thrice inclined its head. The 
last breath of Pietro’s life, which had waited but for this blessing, ex- 
haled ina transport of joy.—He exclaimed, God has forgiven me! and 
closed his eyes for ever. 

His corpse was deposited in the church of St. Oliveta, beside that of 
his beloved Benedetto. A superb monument was erected over their 
grave, on which their dreadful catastrophe was inscribed as a warning to 
posterity.” 

Already had experience taught Francesco, that the enjoyment of riches 
was at some distance from their possession. Ever since the death of Be- 
nedetto, he had been the virtual possessor of Pietro’s property; and yet 
he had not once dared to indulge himself with a sight of his Enemonde. 
He was compelled to watch over his wealth, like a dragon over subterra- 
nean gold. He dared not leave the bed of his dying kinsman, lest the 
cowled legacy hunters, who crowdabout a sick man like crows round dis- 
tempered cattle, should come between him and his expectations, and in- 
tercept his inheritance. He durst not, in the presence of his = 





relative, manifest the smallest sign of the inward satisfaction and trium 
with which the prospect of independence inspired him, lest the offended 
pride of the testator should instigate him to revoke his act in the youth’s 
favor, and, by too keen an appetite for his prey, he might thus lose it 
for ever. Scarcely was Pietro immured in the tomb, ere francesco 
burst, like a spring long held back from its proper bent, from the dreary 
constraint in which he had been retained, and hastened to his lovely En- 
emonde ; his bosom swelling with exultation, and his eyes flashing with 
the flame of joy, as the summer sky with playful lightnings. 


It was as if a wall, that had reached from earth to heaven, had been re- 
moved from between them; as if both had just disengaged themselves 
from vows of eternal chastity ; as if each kad escaped the hands of the 
executioner. Francesco and Enemonde rushed into each other’s arms- 
As if on that point only where they stood, was vital air to be inhaled ; as 
if on that point only was earth below, and heaven above, they stood there 
fixed and immovable. As if they feared that, at any the smallest inter- 
stice, misfortune should insert her flaming sword, to divide them, er 
place immeasurable wastes between their meeting, they stood close con- 
joined, and inseparable as tablets of marble. Words seemed too meana 
dress for their emotion of exultation ; too incompetent representatives of 
their transports, too dim a medium to convey their sentiments. Looks 
and sighs, close embraces and warm kisses, exstatic murmurs, and fer- 
vent caresses, are the rhetoric of love; and, with all these troops at 
their command, they were at no loss toexpress their mutual rapture. 


Long held their joy, ere words were thought of ; and when they re- 
curred to them, it was but at intervals, when'a solitary monosyllable 
would steal out from amid a crowd of kisses. 

“« And art thou really mine,” said Enemonde, ‘‘ joy of my life? once 
more assure that thou art, and confirm my felicity. Is every impedi- 
ment removed? Does fortune no longer withhold her consent to our 
our union ?” 

“« Bvery obstruction is levelled with the ground,” rejoined Francesco, 
“ every chain is loosed from us. I am thine, thou mine, as sure as joy is 
in thy arms, or misery without them. Iron chests crammed with gold, 
are mine, are thine ; fields and vineyards are mine, and thine ; all that 
can banish care, or ensure pleasure, belongs to me and to thee, source 
and partner of my happiness.”’ 

“* Doubtless, thou hast merited every thing.”’ 

“Indeed I have. Didst thou but know Enemonde, whatI have 
achieved since I saw thee !”” 

*« | dare swear the labors of Hercules ”’ 

“ Little less, believe me. What sayest thou to my having sworn nev- 
er to become thy husband during the life of Benedetto ?”’ 

“ Tis impossible thou couldst have forsworn the possession ef thy Ene- 
monde.”’ 

“« May you never be mine, if I did not! I confessed my passion for 
thee to Pietro, and labored to win from his liberality a nuptial present, 
that might set us above the restraints of poverty. He raged as if [ had 
revealed to him a sacrilege : he threatened to expel me from his house, 
to make Benedetto a monk, and to bequeath his treasures toa monaste- 
ry: he deafened me with reproaches of ingratitude ; rent my heart 
with lamentations of bis miserable destiny and so staggered my under- 
standing that I besought pardon, and received it only on condition of 
this oath, which was followed by another from the observance of which 
his death has released me. On this, he led me to a secret apartment, 
unveiled a magical apparatus, promised me dominion over the spirits of 
the higher and nether worlds, and engaged to initiate me in all the mys- 
teries of necromancy. The life of Benedetto now stood between thee 
and me; my soul was tossed in all the agitation of jealosy, and I wan- 
dered about like an unhappy exile, far from al] that was dear to me. 
Thy possession was to be obtained but by a desperate act, and to that if 
strained all my faculties, and goaded on my resolution.’ 

‘¢ Nothing less, I suppose than my murder?” said Enemonde. 

“ That stroke I reserved in case of your perfidy,” said Francesco, “ 
found by chance, or rather love led me to the discovery, an old bear’: 





* Swinburne saw the stone in 1777. Vide Swinburne’s Journey through bot 
the Sicilies, from the year 1777 to 1780, Vol. ILL. 
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skin, which had probably been used by some scholar of Barliardo at a | twixt us! 


carnival. An old monk deeply versed in chemistry, had taught me to | 


make fire-works, which should emit thick smoke, cast balls of flame, 
and make loud explosions. 


“T loosened from its frame oue of the windows of the mysterious 


chamber which looks into the garden, but left it apparently firm in its | murs shal! sound like the convulsive rattle of thy dying victim.” 


station; I opened the magic volume in a part which contained an invoca- | 
Depending on Benedetto’s curiosity forthe | 


tion to an infernal spirit. 
success of my design, [ unclosed the pannel, which conceals the door lead- 
ing to the secret apartment, in such a manner, that the most attentive eye 
must have remarked it. 
to amuse himself in the library. On the fifth morning of my prepara- 
tion this was performed, when stealing unobserved by Pietro from the 
church, I clothed myself in the bear’s skin, and having provided all my 
implements, concealed myself in the garden under the loosened window. 
Justly had I reasoned on the boy’s curiosity; it drew him into the mys- 
terious room, and to the altar, where he read the open page of the ma- 
gic volume. While he was thus employed, I flung a fire-work into the 
apartment, which filled it with thick vapor ; I then forced in the win- 
dow with a violent crash, rushed in, and finding him in a swoon, stran- 
gied him with a pair of red-hot pincers.” 

Enemonde tore herself from the arms of Francesco, and flew to the ta- 
bernacle for protection as if a demon pursued her. For some minutes 
she hid her tace in the cover of an altar; at length, raising her head, 
she exclaimed, “ and is it thentrue 7”—“ What,” cried Francesco, with 
alarm and agitation.— 

“ That joy can be so near akin to madness,” said Enemonde. 

“ Thus was I liberated from my oath, was the future heir of Pietro, 
and thy husband,” said Francesco. ‘ Was there any other road open 
tome? Were there any ether means in nature to liberate me from the 
slavery into which I had been decoyed? Had I murdered the boy in 
any other way, suspicion of the fact must have fallen on me, and instead 
of attaining happiness in thy arms, I must have rushed to an infamous 
death upon the scaffold; but now, the auspicious vigilance even of the 
priesthood is baffled, for before what tribunal can they cite a demon?” 

“* Francesco, att thou really sober ?”’ said Enemonde, 


“Can intoxication preserve such ceherence?” said Francesco. “I 
threw off my disguise, returned to the church, and thence with Barliar- 
do to his mansion. What had happened was soen revealed to him, and 
his distempered imagination prepared him for my delusion. He fancied 
the boy had unconsciously summoned a fiend, who, finding him without 
the circles, had strangled him. He called himself Benedetto’s murderer, 
raved and wept, and gave himself up to remorse and despair, till nature 
could no longer support his anguish, and he sank into langor and despon- 


When were at mass, Benedetto was accustomed | bridegroom, sooner than thee; thou Gorgon to my sight! 


| 


Almighty heaven place immensity between us! Away, 
wretch! for whom my tortured imagination can find no adequate term 


| of abhorrence; away, nor infect the ambient air with thy poisons.” 


‘« Enemonde, listen to me.” 
‘My ears are henceforth deaf to thy blandishments, and thy love mur- 


‘‘ Enemonde, cease thus to trifle with me! ave I not done all this to 
aptain thee? O thou ineffably beloved, speak comfort and consolation 


_ tome. Say thou art mine; art thou not the price of my perdition?” 


dency. He lay motionless before the crucifix, and spent his last mo- | 


meuts in asking a sign of heavenly forgiveness. My weakness at length 
moved me to compassion for tke old swindler, who would have given me 
a book, filled with falsehood and jargon, as a recompense for the loss of 
thy living and substantial treasures; I mounted within the hollow image 
while he was in a doze, and moved its head thrice as he awoke. Paci- 
fied with this pledge of salvation, he gave up the ghost, and his soul took 
its flight.” 

“‘ Strange, that delight should operate so upon our senses! May I 
own, without exciting thy laughter, Francesco, that thy love accents 
knell in my ears as if thou hadst really murdered the good Pietro, and 


Benedetto, the sweetest boy that ever gamboled over the face of na- 
ture.” 


to obtain thee. For thee, Enemonde, I murdered the innocent Bene- 
detto; for thee have I exiled myself from heaven, and insured for my- 
self certain perdition; and now say, if obduracy to conviction will per- 
mit thee, that I have not deserved all thou canst bestow on me.” 

“Tf thou hast done this,”’ said Enemonde, “ if it can be true—”’ 

“ Trifle not with my impatience!” answered Francesco, “ I have done 
it, tt ts true.” 

“ Then art thou the most execrable monster that was ever born for the 
destruction of man.” 

““So be it! In thy arms I wait my regeneration to humanity.” 

“‘Ha! shall I live under one roof with thee, thou murderer of inno- 
cence? Shall I kiss lips that spoke honied words to him, whose leved 
flower their breath has blasted? Shall I suffer hands about my neck 
that have been embrued in the blood of the gentle Benedetto? Cast 
me into an escargatory” where craw! unnumbered toads and adders; 
there let hunger whip me till I devour their poisonous flesh, and thirst 
scorch me till £ lick the slime from their madid skins; I would rather 
live an eternity in that den, than one hour in thy arms.” 

**Enemonde, I hope present surprise over-tules thy settled purpose. 
Remember your cath to be mine, were I a mass of depravyities and abo- 
minations.” 

** Though that vow, which escaped me in the phrenzy of passior!, had 


reached the presence of God, and perdition hung over me, I would 
violate it. 


sacrifice tothe heart of a woman? 


Didst thou think, monster the blood of innocence a grateful | note of comfort to the wretcked sufferer; the sea curled into higher 
Didst thou think I would lull thee | 


“May an opened grave be my nuptial couch, a putrid corpse my 
Hence, mur- 
der me not with thy looks.” 

‘“* Observe your oath, Enemonde? give me my recompense.’ 


“No other recompense can I give thee than curses, contempt, and 
eternal hatred. As sure’’—she snatched a knife from the table, and un- 
loosing her long tresses, cut them ofli—‘‘ as sure as these locks will never 
more adorn my head, so sure I enter into the most rigid cloister; there 
to expiate, by severest penance, the crime of having loved a monster who 
has disgraced humanity,”’ 

“Ha! is this my recompense ? 
ten thy sufferings.” 


He attempted to rest the knife from her hands, but in vain: she 
threw it out of the window, and cried for help against murder. Frances- 
co fled with precipitation. As if the girl hed revealed his guilt to the 
whole city, he ran affrighted and goaded by avenging furies through Sa- 
lerno, rushed to the sea-shore, mounted the highest chain of rocks and 
flung himself down headlong. Where he should descend, consternation 
had left him no power to consider or inquire ; he fell ona shoal, that but 
just rose above the surface of the water. His vital parts remained un- 
injured by the fall, but a sharp angle of the rock which grazed him in his 
descent, had torn his left cheek from the bone, which it had broken ; and 
both his legs and one arm were fractured. Death, into whose seft downy 
arms he meant to sink, had placed a bed of stones to receive him, strewn 
with tortures. Fer some time Francesco’s crushed frame lay void of 
life and feeling; then the trembling palse recovered a feeble motion, sud- 
den spasms shook his nerves, and bis respiration pressed laboriously 
through his clenched teeth. He had been in a swoon of anguish, not of 
death ; and his soul soon found itself alive under the ruins of its shat- 
tered tabernacle. The refreshing breezes which played on the water. 
brought him to himself, and enabled him to see and feel every pang his 
torturer had prepared for him. 


His first look was to his maimed limbs, where he saw his blood and 
marrow soaking through his vestments. Pain had infixed her viper 
tooth in the seat of sensibility, and insinuated therein her subtle ven- 
om. He sought to approach the edge of the rock, but could not stir 
himself; death had bound him for execution on the stage of torture, 
where he lay immeveable. A burning fever, kindled by anguish, raged 
in his blood, to which the heat of the meridian sun, reflected from the 
rocks and water, gave additional violence. In the green mirror that 
encompassed him, he saw the wall of rocks reflected that cut him off 
from the land; he heard the waves dashing against their base, and the 
horrors of his situation opened upon him. As the objects disengaged 
themselves from darkness, when the orient morn shone efiulgently on the 
eastern hills, the miserable and guilty Francesco saw his deeds rise up 


But still I love thee, and thus I shor- 


| before him, and at first his too precipitate suicide appeared the most ob- 


to sleep on my bosom ; thee, whom the executiener and the wheel shal! | 


consign to perdition? Away, murderer! roll Alps and Apennines be- 





» * An escargatory is a magazine, or nursery for snails, frequentin monasteries, 
situate in inland countries, where the scarcity of fish reduces the religious, of 
Doth sexes, to feed, during their solemn fasts, on those reptiles. 


| noxious of his offences. 
“« Thy ears are faithful interpreters; I have murdered both; but it was 


He lamented that he had left that dearly pur- 
chased wealth unenjoyed, which had lured nymphs to his arms, before 
whose beauties the charms of Enemonde had veiled their diminished 
lustre in shame and envy, and who would have richly consoled him for 
the loss of his ungrateful fair one. Regret stimulated him to vain strug- 
gles for escape; loud were his cries for assistance, but none heard them: 
no vessel, however small, approached the dangerous shoal in which he 
had involved himself. Flies, wasps, and hornets swarmed about his bat- 
tered visage, from which he had no means of driving them, inserted their 
suckers into his torn flesh,and sated themselves with his blood and juices. 
The loose spray of the sea was east over him by the breeze, and wher- 
ever the briny drops fell into his wounds, they gave a keener edge to his 
torments. He cried to heaven and to man for rescue; justified and 
cursed his deed ; called Pietro and Enemonde his murderers; besought 
the All-gracious to terminate his misery, to open an abyss beneath him, to 
draw down the rocks on his head. He strained his nerves by vain efforts, 
and stung with agony, cut new wounds in his flesh by useless struggles. 
The torrid sun blistered and peeled the skin fromn his face and neck, 
and burning thirst seared his palate. He lay on the mast excruciating 
engine of torture, on which ever lay the victim of his passions, until eve- 
ning; and morning returned again without sleep, without any mitigation 
of his anguish, which redoubled with every fresh pang. His strength 
was annihilated, and did not suffice to the faintest motion or groan. A 
cormorant alighted on him and ate out both his eyes. 


Towards the evening of the second day the rising winds howled a 


waves, and the distant thunder growled in hoarse murmurs. The mis- 


| erable object of such accumulated tortures implored heaven to bury him 


| beneath the ocean, or to hurl its flaming bolts at his head. The tem- 


pest grew more obstreperous; the winds raised the waters mountains 
high, and heaved them far over the rock where he lay. One of 
the waves in its return bore his mangled body into the sea, and com- 
pleted and terminated his pi-~*shment! 














ASTROLOGY AND ASTROLOGERS. 





Tiberius, when he was at Rhodes, wished to satisfy his curiosity with 
respect to judicial astrology. He sent for, in succession, all those who 
pretended to foretell future events, and received them upon a terrace of 
his house, which was built upon the rocks close to the sea. One of his 
enfranchised slaves, of muscular height and extraordinary strength, con- | 
ducted them to him through the intricacies of the precipices. if Tibe- 
rius discovered that the astrologer was a cheat, the slave alluded to, 
immediately, upon a given signal, cast him into the sea.—At that time, 
there was at Rhodes a certain man, named Trasullus, who was deeply | 
skilled in astrology, and of a cunning disposition. He was taken, in the | 
same manner as the others, to this retired spot, assured Tiberius that he 
should be emperor, and revealed to him many other events that should 
take place. Tiberius asked him of he knew his own destiny, and 
if he had consulted his own horoscope. Trasullus, who had had some 
suspicions when he did not see any of his companions return, and who felt 
his fears increase on viewing the countenance of Tiberius, the man who 
had been his conductor (who did not quit him for a moment,) the eleva- 
ted place where he stood, and the precipice which lay beneath him,— 
turned his eyes up to heaven, as if he intended to consult the stars : he 
immediately appeared fear-stricken, turned pale, and exclaimed, in an 
apparent agony of terror, that he was menaced with death. Tiberius 
was ful! of joy and admiration on hearing this reply, ascribed to astrol- 
ogy what was only presence of mind and cunning, cheered the spirits of 
Trasullus, embraced him, and from that time regarded him as an oracle. 
—A blind man, by throwing a multitude of arrows at random, may hit 
the mark once ina thousand times :—ia like manner, when there were 
in Europe thousands of astrologers, who daily uttered fresh predictions, 
some were found which chance justified; and these, although of very 
rare occurrence, kept alive the credulity which millions of falsehoods 
ought to have destroyed. 

An astrologer, fixing his eyes upon the countenance of the Duke of 
Milan, said to him, *‘ My lord, arrange your affairs, for you have not long 
to live.” ‘* How dost thou know this?” asked the duke. ‘* By my ac- 
quaintance with the stars,” answered the astrologer. ‘And pray, how 
Jong art thou to live?” ‘“ My planet promises me a longlife.” ‘+ Well, 
thou shalt shortly discover that we ought not to trust to the stars.”” And 
he ordered him to he hanged instantly. : 

Henry VII., king of England, asked an astrologer if he knew where 
he should pass the festivities of Christmas. The astrcloger answered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ok re ——— 


that he knew nothing on the subject. “J then am cieverer than | 
thou ait,” replied the king, “for 1 know that thou wilt pass them | 
in the Tower of London.” The individual was immediately conducted | 
thither. | 

Darah, one of the four sons of the great Mogul, relied much on the 
predictions of astrologers. One of these impostors, at the peril of his | 
life, bad predicted to him that he should wear the crown; and Darah | 
securely calculated upon it. Some of his acquaintance observed to the 
astrologer, that they were much astonished he should have the hardihood | 
to foretel, at the risk of his existence, an event so uncertain. “One | 
thing of the two must happen,” he replied ; “either Darah will succeed | 
to the throne, and my fortune is made; or he will be vanquished, and in 
that case his death is certain, and I shall not dread his vengeance.” | 

An astrologer foretold the death of a lady whom Louis XL. passion- 
ately loved: she did, in fact, die; aud the king imagined that the pre- 
diction of the astrologer was the cause of it. He sent for the man, in- | 
tending to have him thrown from the window as a punishment: “Tell me, 
thou who pretendest to be so clever and learned a man, what thy fate 
will be?” The soothsayer, who suspected the intentions of the prince, 
and who knew his foible, replied, “Sire, I foresee that I shail die three 
days before your majesty.”’ The king believed him, and was careful of 
the astrologer’s life.* , 

The Emperor Frederick being on the point of quitting Vicenza, which | 
he had just taken by assault, defied one of the most famous of his 
astrologers to divine by what gate he would gv out the following day. 
The impostor replied to the challenge by one of the tricks of his pro- 
fession: he gave Frederick a sealed note, advising him not to open it, by 
any means whatever, until he had departed. The emperor during the 
night had several yards of the wall pulled down, and went out through 
the breach. He afterwards opened the note, and was nota little sur- | 
prised to read these words: The emperor will go out by the new gate. | 
This was sufficieht to convince him that the astrologer and astrology were | 
entitled to infinite respect. 





* This is an historical fact, which Sir Walter Scott has made some use ef in his 
Queatin Durward, 


rp 


Scenzs in Lonpon.—“ It is truly wonderful to see how life is sus- 
tained by a great amount of our over-crowded population. Go to Strut- | 
ton Ground in Westminster, to Tottenham Court Road, or along White- | 
chapei—places where a prescriptive right seems to exist of exposing, in | 
the open air, the wares of humble traffiekers—on a Saturday night in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, or falling about your ears, anc. | 
see the crowds of shivering creatures standing by their little stock in 


trade, to be converted, if they are fortunate, into the means of staviog off | 


starvation forthe morrow. There, for example, stands a poor woman, het 
tray ef oranges and apples supported against her limbs by a strap of leather 
passing over her shoulders; a rush-light flickers in the midst of her fruity 
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store; at either side, sucking their little fingers to beguile the cold, are 
two half-clad children, bending eager eyes on the passing crowd, as if 
imploring them to buy; the aspect of mother and children is that of 
creatures habituated to hunger, hardship, and grief. Near to these stands 
a blind old man, a framework hung before his breast, whence depends 
stay-laces, braces, pencil cases, and such triiling articles; his sightless 
orbs, as they roll to a fro in their sockets, are his advocates; he trusts 





| implicitly to the honour and good feeling of his customers in his little 


transactions, for who wonld rob the blind? Further on is a poor widow, 
whose means of livelihood is an inverted umbrella filled with penny 


| prints; one glance will tell you she has seen better days, and her little 


merchandise, tastefully assorted, indicates no vulgar mind. On the step 
of a door sits a poor woman crying—a baby at her breast; when you en- 
quire her grief, she extends in her hand a few boxes of lucifer matches, 
and informs you she has been striving all day, and has sold nothing. 

‘“‘ The sallow-faced manufacturer from the country. who came up te 
London in the vain sttempt to procure work, with his wife and pre 
are drawn up in the kennel, silently imploring alms; a ragged soldier of 
the late Spanish legion, with a wooden leg, and pewter crosses of Sam 
Fernando, offers forty songs for a halfpenny ; a little boy, hardly able to 
crawl, screams fifty radishes a penny; here are stalls covered with pie- 
ces of stale flat-fish; there, murdered grimalkins are offered for sale, 


| under the savoury incognito, of mutton-pies; in another place, the skin 


of the animal, stripped from its back while yet alive, and made into a 
cap, is hawked about by the wife er daughter of the pieman. Meat, fish, 
flesh, and fowl, condemned by the proper authorities of the several mar- 
kets, are here exposed in every state of putridity, and, what is more exe 
traordinary, find abundance of consumers. Truly, if the spectator of 
these, the obverse sides of life, does not feel a lively sense of thankful- 
ness to the Great Being who has vouchsafed to him abundance, we 
earnestly recommend him to turn Turk in default of a better religion !— 
Can any one, with a heart the size of a nutmeg, contemplate without 
pain, the pitiable condition of those poor wretches who make out life 
from hand to mouth, exposed to the iuclemencies of the weather, and 
perpetually baited by the myrmidons of the law, whose recreation seems 
to lie in hunting these children of misfurtune from humble industry te 
crime.” 

In contrast with this how astonishing is the actual splender and mag- 
nificence of the woild of London! If it be not universal, it is not the less 
real and extensive. The stranger traverses with bewildered step, the 


| great thoroughfares of London, blinded almost by the grandeur, the 


wealth, the commerce around him. 

“ Taking his way down one of the main arteries of the metropolis, the 
great aorta, for example, that pours the full tide of human existence 
through Fleet-street and the Swand, the splendor, less real than that he 
has left behind, but more apparent, breaks upon his astonished view.— 
The shops of the goldsmith, piled from floor to roof with the richest 
treasures of their art: the shawl shops, through whose crystal fronts you 
catch the gorgeousness of the commodities within: the emporiums of 


| works of art and virtu, where lessons ¢f taste may be had for looking; 


the vast repositories of learning, appealing eloquently to the eye of the 
mind; these, and a thousand other evidences of diffusive wealth, oppress 


_ for a while, and bewilder the mind by their immensity, and almost lead 


us to the belief that all the wealth and splendor of the world must be 


| gathered here for show.’’—Blackwood. 


—— 


Anecpotr.—As Deacon A , on an extremely cold morning in Jan- 
uary, was riding by the house of his neighbor B , the latter was 
chopping wood. The usual salutations were exchanged, the severity of 
the weather briefly discussed, and the horseman made demonstrations ef 
passing on, when the neighbor detained him with— 

“‘ Don’t be in a hurry, deacon. Would’nt you like a glass of good old 
Jamaica, this morning? 

“ Thank you kindly,” said the old gentleman, at the same time begin- 
ning to dismount with all the deliberation becoming a deacon, “don’t 
care if I do!” 

* Ah, don’t trouble yourself to get off, deacon,” said the wag, “I 
merely asked for information—we hav’nt a drop in the house.” 








Goon, BUT VENERABLE.—The London Satirist says, ‘‘ Lady Lynd- 


| hurst says it does not follow, because her father is a jew, that she must 


be o Jewess. This reminds us of Ben D'Israeli attempting to preve 


that he was a Christian because his father kept pifs.’—Boston Post. 


i 

Somno_ency.—We have in Gen. Benjamin Lincola, a distinguished 
officer of the Revolutionya singular instance of somnolency, which, with 
him, was constitutional. “Inthe midst of conversation,” says the au- 
thor of “ Familiar Letters on Public characters,” “‘ at table, and wken 
driving himself in a chaise he would fall intoa sound sleep. While he 
commanded the troops against the Massachusetts insurgents (in 1784,) 
he dictated his despatches and slept between the sentences. His sleep 
did not appear to disturb his perception of circumstances that were pas- 







| sing around him. He considers this an infirmity, and his friends never 


ventured to speak to him of it.”’ 
——_—_—_— EO 
The notorious John Conan, after his term of service on a charge of Bi- 
gamy, expired, confessed having married 27 wives in 13 years—I7 of 
whom were then living. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


There is one theme which we now find touched almost every month, 
in nearly every English periodical ; and, we are sorry to say, almost as 
universally in an uncharitable and we must add, an unjust spirit. 
subject is the international copy right law ; and in its discussion all the 
English writers appear to have adopted certain opinions, and false facts 
and fancies, from which premises they obstinately persist in drawing 
false conclusions. The terms “thieves,’’ ‘‘ pirates,” and all that species 
of compliment, are freely bestowed. Into matters disconnected with the 
subject of literature the same bitter spirit is carried; and as one result 
of the discussion it may be said that, at no time since the last war has 
the tone of the English Press been so universally ungenerous toward 
this country as at the present. 

It is in our power to state, however, that in this particular the Eng- 
lish press does not represent the English people; nor, indeed, can it be 
said that the press in that country is in any case so directly the repre- 
sentative of the popular mind as it is here. 
Americans to bear this circumstance in mind, and not permit the ill-na- 
tured English paragraphs and articles which are republished here, to be- 
tray them into retaliation for the paper rage, existing only on paper, 
which comes from the other side ef the Atlantic. Let what may come 
of this, we have seen that all the newspapers have not sufficed to pre- 
vent overtures from the Government of Great Britain for the adjustment 
of the disputes between the two countries; nor have the cavils of the 
enemies of the treaty in this country been of weight to prevent its ra- 
tification by the Senate, and that too by seven votes more than were ne- 
cessary. 

There is no possible danger that an international copy-right law will 
be passed. Only a portion of the authors in the two countries desire 
it. The publishers and the people of both, either care nothing about 
the matter, or are decidedly averse to the enactment of any such law.— 
When the railers upon the subject have exhausted themselves to no pur- 
pose, they will probably begin to perceive that in all this outcry they are 
but making themselves ridiculous ; and having sufficiently burned their 
fingers they will drop with a bad grace, a matter which they might long 
age have conceded with a show of disinterestedness. So far as this 
country is concerned, there are not twenty individuals in it who would 
be gainers by a prohibition of foreign literature, while the great mass 
would be losers, But it is unnecessary farther to enlarge upon a theme 
relative towhich so much has-been said already. 

The leading news item of the week at home, is the ratification of the 
treaty with England, to which we have already alluded. That it will be 
equally well received in Great Britain there can be no doubt; and thus 
at a brush will be removed the great theme of the croakers. Our rela- 
tions with Great Britain once placed on a permanently amicable footing, 
one great step will be gained toward that commercial prosperity which 
is the life of both countries, and without which nothing in either 
flourishes. 

In this day’s paper the reader will find a brief abstract of the latest 
foreign intelligence. Louis Philippe, with the decision and directness 
which has given his administration of the government its moral strength, 
has already fearlessly called the attention of the Deputies to the subject 
of the regency. That a bill will be framed under his auspices, there can 
be no doubt; for the deputies can have no way of avoiding it. The 
game of the disaffected may be te let the bill pass without difficulty, and 


to trust to the confusion of the crisis, when the death of Louis occurs, 
| portion of the consideration. 
and then abused the good nature of his friends by inducing them to 
_ print what they supposed were merely his spontaneous expressions of 


to set it aside. But if any living monorch is equal to an exigency like 
the present, that man is Louis Philippe. 

For the doings at Washington, the reader is referred to the digest in 
another place. 
jealousies have placed the country in such a predicament; but the only 
way that remains for us now, is to make the best of a bad bargain. 

The Legislature of this State have as yet done nothing of consequence 
in relation to the division of the State into districts for the election of 


_ duals. 


That | 


It will therefore be well for | 


EEE 


——-——- 


It is matter of deep regret that personel and political | 
| others to money in his own purse. 


THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 
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representatives. In the House the whole time has been spent in dis 
putes as to what is in order and what is not; and an effort will be made 
by General Dix to obtain the passage of a series of resclutions nullifying 
the law. 

Lord Ashburton has arrived in this city, and will receive distinguished 
courtesies, both from the municipal authorities and from private indivi- 
The ratification of the treaty by the Senate of the United States, 


| predisposes every body to be hospitable; for it reflects great credit upon 
_ the representatives of the two countries who pettled the details. 


The Court Martial still drags its wearisome length along. Enough has 
transpired in the evidence upon the trial of Lieut. Wilkes tu make the 
country regret that the enterprise was ever undertaken, to be attended 


_ with circumstances so little honorable to the character of the navy, as 


have attended this expedition. Of course we are unwilling to prejudge, 
and wait the finding of the Court Martial. One of the specifications de- 
nies that the antarctic continent was discovered at the date reported, 
and if supported, will give priority of discovery to the French. This is 
truly shameful—shameful if true, to Lieut. Wilkes ; if false, to the offi- 


_ cer who prefers the charge. 


The last financial explosion on record is that of the Baltimore 
American Life Insurance and Trust Company. This Company 
has done a large business at borrowing money in Europe on its 
bonds at five per cent. and loaning it in this country at seven per cent. 
on bond and mortgage. It has failed—mainly through the great depre- 
_ ciation of the Real Estate on which its leans were secured, but partly 

also, from the mismanagement of its officers in taking insufficient or un- 
| reliable securities, and in loaning too much to each other. The stock- 
holders (who were not borrowers) will lose considerably by this failure, 
_ and the foreign creditors ef the Company are also likely to suffer. Bu 
| it had no paper afloat or right to issue any, and the public generally are 
| not harmed. 

The reader will observe that in this day’s paper we have already 
drawn upon the foreign magazines. In our next we shall continue the 
selections, and can promise the public many very agreeable papers. The 
story of “ Lueie” is this day breught toits proper happy conclusion. The 
humorous and quiet paper upon the Boz tea-party will attract attention. 
| Whether our correspondent has drawn upon fancy for his facts we cannot 
say—but his fancies we fancy, are very nearly like what the facts might 
have been. Some of our readers may hear with interest that Ezekiel 
| Jones, Esq., has sent us an article which will appear in an early num- 
ber. 


——_— 
Tue Tempter anp Tut Temrptep—a Novel—by the Baroness de 


Calabrella.—We received, per Great Western, a copy of this delightful 
romance; the appearance of which created considerable sensation in 
the fashionable circles of London. The Literary Gazette says—“ It re- 
sembles no work of fiction of the present day. The grand qualities of 
simplicity, naturalness, and truth, are eminently possessed by these vol- 
umes. Like the works of De Foe, it is impossible to fancy that any of 
the circumstances did not take place, or that any of the actors in these 
scenes are imaginary personages. None but a woman could have writ- 
ten this novel; and one, too, who had seen much of the world, and 
keenly scrutinized all the bearings of social life.” Next Wednesday we 
shall publish this novel complete in an extra double Brother Jonathan. 
Price enly 124 cents. Persons sending us one dollar, free of postage, 


will be entitled to ten copies. The usual discount to newsmen. 
rr 
Tuose Lerrers.—In the New World of Saturday last Mr. Benja- 


min, in the first person, substantially admits all that his published letters 
_ carried upon their face. He attempts to explain away the fact that he 
_ has written puffs, and procured their publication, for hire, by pretending 


| that he was paid only for “reviewing.” That is too transparent. The 


case is simply this: Mr. Park Benjamin has made his sonnets saleable 
by lumping with those sonnets, his praise in various publications, as 4 
He bas made this offer to publishers, 


favor for contemporaries, while in reality he thus turned the courtesy of 
The whole facts, as the letters made 
them appear, remain precisely as they were before Mr. Benjamia’s weak 


_ and lame apology appeared. 


A magazine with a piratical title will appear in this city in Septem 











ber. For this the only original contributors are Mr. Park Benjamin and 
Mr. Aldrich, both connected with the New World. To pave the way 
for this, Mr. Benjamin of course abuses other magazines, in his last pa- | 
per. What is paid him for his articles with an understanding, has not | 
transpired, but he wil! undoubtedly be found in this week’s paper prais-_ 
ing the new magazine to the highest. It is part of his tactics. 

At the New World office is published also a “ Monthly Advertiser.” 
This is devoted to “ Rush’s Infallible Health Pills,” sold at the World | 
office by H. G. Daggers, with editorial puffs “‘ unsolicited.” The other | 
doses from the same establishment are also vehemently exalted, and 
false statements respecting this paper are sent abroad in the same vehi- 
cle, in the hope that, circulating in the country, unseen by us, they may 
pass uncontradicted. We have no objection to the New World’s going | 
into the pill business whatever, and consider it infinitely more respecta- 
ble than selling puffs, and obtaining their publication for nothing, under 
false pretences. Neither are Mr. Benjamin's incorrect assertions re- 
specting this paper worth notice. Assertions which he is ashamed to 
make except in an underhand way, must be ridiculous indeed. 





— 
LITERARY GLADIATORIALS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The following was sent us anonymously, though we fancy we could 
guess within a dozen chances, at the name of the writer. The “ epi- 
grams,” and the introduction thereto, are a parody on a string of 
“ epigrams,” with an introductory note, republished in the last New | 
World from the New Yorker, abusing Gen. Morris. The fact that they 
are parodies, the note, particalarly, will account for the appearance in 
this paper, of phraseology and epithets, which we do not usually admit. 
But the writer has chosen to “follow copy,” which is a little out of his 
line too, we suspect. We like the parodies, however, better than the 
originals. 
To the Editor of the Brother Jonathan. 

Mr. Epitor—Since *‘ Park Benjamin”’ has seen fit, with a degree of 
assurance that is perfectly characteristic, to publish in the Ladies’ Com- 
panion, one of his old, stale, “ sickening’’ pieces of metrical balderdash 
called a Sonnet, (of about as much value to that periodical as one of 
Madam Restell’s advertisements), which, notwithstanding “ it appeared 
five years since at the East,” he says, “is quite as good as ‘ original’ in | 
this latitude,”’ perhaps you will gratify me by inserting some half a dozen 
“original” epigrams, for the especial edification of the quondam “ lite- 
rary (!) editor” of the New Yorker. I believe they will be attributed to 
Charles Dickens, for they contain that author’s written opinion of Mr. 
Park Benjamin; but as J wrote them, I hope you will send me $50—for | 
“Tam particularly in want of money just now.” “If you will oblige | 
me in this, I think you will not regret it on many accounts.” Entre | 
nous, ‘‘ What say you to a first rate notice in the Boston Morning Post?” | 
You certainly can afford to send me the “ trifling consideration” just in- 
dicated, for 1 will leave it to any impartial reader, whether these ep'- 
grams are not worth more than all the sonnets ever concocted by Mr. | 
Park Benjamin, who retails them singly for ten dollars, and disposes of | 
them by wholesale at $50 a set, “ taken as they rua”’—after the manner 
in which they sell dead fish inthe Fulton Market. By the way, the | 
“« New World,” besides publishing as “‘ original’ Park Benjamin's own | 
“‘ twattle,” not long since gave as “ original” a poem by the Honorable 
Mrs. Norton, which he pronounced, “beautiful,” “ exceedingly beauti- | 
ful,” and so bespattered with his praise, that Mr. Brooks, the real au- 
thor of the lines in question, a gentleman who had previously been abused 
by this same Park Benjamin “like a very drab,”’ and whose writings the 
sapient critic pronounced all ‘‘twattle,” could stand it no longer. His ex- 
posure of the editor of the New World will not soon be forgotten. 

“An ANnTI-BESJAMINITE.”” 





EPIGRAMS. 
“ The New World—the last Periodical in the World.” 
Amazed at first we look upon 
Another world beneath the sun ; 
But it appears, on closer view, 
That this ‘‘ New World” is—nothing new. 





On Reading the Reciprocal Puffs of two Poetasters. | 
How Noodle praises Benjamin! 
How Park bedaubs his braying brother! 
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Soin the Sessions you may see 
One rogue give straw bail for the other. 





On hearing that Park Benjamin had been unsuccessful ia his at- 


tempt to persuade the Messrs. Harper lo publish his Poetical 
Works ! 

Park sought the Harpers—they soon told him though, 

His works and his proposals were “ xo go!” 

Deep was his shame, but deeper still it grew 

To find his letters not unpublished too. 





“ To the Black Mail Poet.” 
You've “read my lines,” as you are pleased to say— 
Jn kind, no one that favor can repay. 





On nov seeing it announced that Mr. Park Benjamin's writings had 
been translated into any language. 


Let none translate in any tongue 

What Benj:min has said or sung, 

For though it should be done in many 
He never would be read in any. 


On any thing to which the name of Park Benjamin is prefixed. 
When in our way his writings drop, 
We read his name—and there we stop. 





On reading Charles Dance's Song of the “ Old Sexton” —with Park 
Benjamin's name appended as the author, and marked “ ort- 
ginal.” 

Who says of Park he buys his verses 
Most grossly slanders and asperses ! 

He nothing for the stuf has paid,— 
His rhymes are stolen ready-made. 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


We have at last to record something as done at Washington, and to 
congratulate our readers that before the publication of our next, Con- 
gress will have adjourned. The tariff bill amended by the striking out 
of the land distribution section, passed the House of Representatives or. 
Monday. It was also amended by making tea and coffee duty free, if 
imported in American vessels from beyond the Cape of Geod Hope.— 
There was a great deal of excitement and uncertainty while the fate of 








| the bill was pending, and it almost seemed at times as if it was certain 
| tobe lost. The bill was once rejected by the Speaker's casting vote. A 
| reconsideration was then moved and carried, and the main question be- 


ing then put, the vote was yeas 103, nays 102. The Speaker voted 
in the negative, and the bill was declared lost again. 
who had not voted now came forward and asked leave to record their af 
firmative, which, after debate, was permitted, and the bill was passed 


A reconsideration was moved, to put the matter beyond 


But two members 


by two votes. 


| dispute, and rejected. So the bill was passed and sent to the Senate, 


where it was appropriately referred. 

The Senate has ratified a treaty or treaties with Great Britain, the 
subject of which is generally understood. The Boundary is fixed as has 
been stated, and the United States agree to keep a squadron on th 
coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave trade. The right of 
search is net spoken of, as our government consider no such right as ir 
existence. The vote on the treaty is stated to have been 39 ayes to 9 
noes. 

Farther than what is here given, there is nothing to record; the jour- 
nals of the House showing only the movements of political tacticiars 
prior to the result which we have given. 

— 

Tre PamMputet.—Mr. Glidden is at last out with a pamphlet in re- 

view of Mr. Cooley’s book upon Egypt. 


throughout in bad taste, and worse temper. 


It is exceedingly puerile, and, 
If Mr. Cooley thinks a re- 


| ply worth his while Je may make one; if he does not, nobody else car 
| be so much interested in Mr. G's assertions as to take them up, for the 


purpose of comment or contradiction. Meanwhile the book which has 
heen the cause of all this pother continues to sell rapidly. The publist- 
ers of almost any work would, in these times be glad of an accidert 


; : 
it such a sale. 


which should give 





; 
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THE GRIMSBY GHOST. _ 


CHAPTER I. 





In the town of Grimsby 

“ But stop,” says the Courteous and Prudent Reader, “ are there any 
auch things as Ghosts?” 

‘* Any Ghostesses!” cries Superstition, who settled long since in the 
country, near the churchyard, ona rising ground, ‘any Ghestesses! Ay, 
man—lots on ’em! bushels on ’em! sights on’em! Why, there’s one as 
walks in our parish, reg’lar as the clock strikes twelve—and always the 
same round—over church-stile, round the corner, through the gap, into 
Short’s Spinney, and so along into our close, where he takes a drink at 
the pamp,—for ye see he died in liquor,—and then arter he’s squentched 
hisself wanishes into waper. Then there’s a ghost of old Beales, as goes 
o’ nights and sows tears in his neighbor’s wheats—I’ve often seed un ir 
seed time. They do say, that Black Ben, the Poacher, have riz, and 
what’s more, walked slap through all the Squire’s steel-traps, with- 
out springin’ on ’em. And then there’s Bet Hawkey as murdered her 
own hinfant—only the poor babby hadn't larned to walk, and so can’t 
appear agin her.” 

But not to refer only to the ignorant and illiterate vulgar, there are 
units, tens, hundreds, thousands of wellbred and educated persons, Di- 
vines, Lawyers, military, and especially naval officers, Artists, Authors, 
Players, Schoolmasters and Governesses, and fine ladies, who secretly 
believe that the dead are on visiting terms with the living—nay, the 
great Doctor Johnson himself, affirmed solemnly that he had a call from 
his late mother, who had been buried many years. Ask at the right 
time, end in the right place, and in the right manner—only affect a be- 
lief, though you have it not—so that the party may feel assured of sym- 
pathy and insured against ridicule, and nine-tenths of mankind will con- 
fees a faith in Apparitions. It is in truth an article in the creed of our 
natural religion—a corellary of the recognition of the immortality of the 
soul. The presence of spirits—visible or invisible—is an innate idea, as 
exemplified by the instinctive night terrors of infancy, and recently so 
touchingly illustrated by the evidence of the poor little colliery-girl, who 
declared that “ she sang, whiles, at her subteranean task, but never 
when she was alone in the dark.” 

It is from this cause that the Poems and Ballads on spectral subjects 
have derived their popularity: for instance, Margaret’s Ghost—Mary’s 
Dream—and the Ghost of Admiral Hosier—not to forget the Drama, 
with that awful Phantom in “Hamlet,” whose word, in favor of the 
Supernatural, we all feel to be worth “a thousand pound.” 

** And then the Spectre in ‘ Don Giovanni?’ ”’ 

No. That Marble Walker, with his audible tramp, tramp, tramp 
on the staircase is too substantial for my theory. It was a Ghost in- 
vented expressly for the Materialists; but it is as inadmissible amongst 
genvine Spirits as that wooden one desibed by old W. the shipowner 
—namely, the figure-head of the Brivannia, which appeared to him, he 
declared, on the very nightthat she found a watery grave off Cape Cod. 

‘‘Well—after that—go on.” 

CHAPTER II. 

In the town of Grisby, at the corner of Swivel street, there is a little 
chandler’s-shop, which was kept for many years by a widow of the 
name of Mullins. She was a careful, thrifty body, a perfect woman of 
business, with a sharp gray eye to the main chance, a quick ear for the 
ring of good or bad meval, and a close hand at the counter. Indeed, 


she was apt to give such scrimp weight and measure, that her custom- | 


ers invariably manceuvred tp be served by her daughter, who was sup- 


{ 


posed to be more liberal at the scale, by a full ounce in the pound. The | 


man and maid servants it is true, who bought on commission, did not 
care much about the matter; but the poor hungry father, the poor frugal 
mother, the little ragged girl, and the little dirty boy, all retained their 
pence in their hands, till they could thrust them, with their humble re- 
quests for ounces or half-ounces of tea, brown sugar, or single Gloster, 
towards “ Miss Mullins,” who was supposed to better their dealings,— 
if dealings they might be called, where no deal of any thing was pur- 
chased. She was a tall, bony female, about thirty years of age, appa- 
rently forty, with a very homely set of features, and the staid, sedate 
oarriage of a spinster who feels herself to be set in for a single life.— 
There was indeed “no love nonsense” about her; and as to romance, 
ehe had never ao much as looked into a novel or read aline of poetry in 
her life—her thoughts, her feelings, her actions, were all alike her occu- 
pation, of the must plain, prosaic character—the retailing of soap, starch, 
sand-paper, red-herrings, and Flanders brick. Except Sundays, when 
she weat twice to chapel, her days were divided between the little back- 
parlor and the front shop—between a patchwork counterpane which 
she had been stitching at for ten long years, and that other counter 
work to which she was summoned, every few minutes, by the importc- 
nities of a little bell, that rang every customer irflike a new year, and 
then rang him out again, like an old one. It was her province, more- 
over, to set down all unready money orders on a slate, but the widow 
took charge of the books, or rather the book, in which every item of ac- 
count was entered, with a rigid punctuality that would have done honor 
to a regular counting-house clerk. 
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Under such management the little chandler’s-shop was a thriving con- 
cern, and with the frugal, not to say parsimonious habits of mother and 
daughter, enabled the former to lay by annually her one or two hundred 
pounds, so that Miss Mullins was in a fair way of becoming a fortune, 
when towards the autumn of 1838 the widow was suddenly taken ill at 
her book, in the very act of making out alittle bill, which alas she lived 
tosumup. The disorder progressed so rapidly that on the second day 
she was given over by the doctor, and on the third by the apothecary, 
having lost all power of swallowing his medicines. The distress of her 
daughter, thus threatened with the sudden rending of her only tie in the 
world, may be conceived ; while, to add to her affliction, her dying parent 
though perfectly sensible, was unable, from a paralyses of the organs of 
speech, to articulate a single word. She tried nevertheless to speak, 
with a singular perseverance, but all her struggles for utterance were in 
vain. Hereyes rolled frightfully, the muscles about the mouth worked 
convulsively, and her tongue actua!ly writhed til! she foamed at the lips, 
but without producing more than such an unintelligible sound as is some- 
times heard from the deaf and dumb. It was evident from the frequency 
and vehemence of these efforts, that she had something of the last im- 
portance to communicate, and which her weeping daughter at last im- 
plored her to make known by means of signs. 

‘“« Had she any thing wéighing heavy on her mind?” 

The sick woman nodded her head. 

‘Did she want any one tobe sent for 7” 

The head was shaken. 

“‘ Was it about making her will?” 

Another mute negative. 

‘* Did she wish to have further medical advice ?”’ 

A gesture cf great impatienee. 

‘“‘ Would she try to write down her meaning ?” 

The head nodded, and the writing materials were immediately pro- 
cured. The dying woman was propped up in bed, a lead pencil was 
placed in her right hand, and a quire of foolscap was set before her.— 
With extreme difficulty she contrived to scribble the single word MARY ; 
but before she could form auother letter, the hand suddenly dropped, 
scratching a long mark, like what the Germans call a Devotion Stroke, 
from the top to the bottom of the paper.—her face assumed an intense 
expression of deapair—there was a single deep groan—then a heavy 
sigh—and the Widow Mullins was a corpse! 





CHAPTER III. 

‘“‘ Gracious! How shocking!” cries Morbid Curiosity. 
too, without telling her secret! What could the poor creature have on 
her mind to lay soheavy! I'd give the worldto know what itwas! A 
shocking murder, perhaps, and the remains of her poor husband buried 
Lord knows where—so that nobody can enjoy the horrid discovery—and 
the digging of him up!” 

No, madam—nor the boiling and parboiling of his viscera, to detect 
traces of poison. 

“Tobe sure not. It’s a sin anda shame, it is, for people to go 
out of the world with such mysteries confined to their own bosom.— 
But pethaps it was only a hoard of money that she had saved up in 

rivate.”” 
. Very possibly, madam. In fact, Mrs. Humphreys, the carpenter’s 
wife, who was present at the death, was so firmly of that persuasion, that 
before the body was cold, although not the Searcher, she had exercised 
a right of search in every pot, pan, box. basket, drawer, cupboard, 
chimney—in short every hele and corner in the premises. 

“ Ay, and I'll be bound discovered a heap of golden guineas in an old 
teapot.”’ 

No, madam—not adump. At least, not in the teapot—but in a hole 
near the sink—she found— 

‘‘ What, sir ?—pray, what?” 

Two black beetles, ma’am, and a money-spinner. 


“ And too die 





CHAPTER IV. 


Well, the corpse of the deceased widow received the usual rites.— 
It was washed—l!aid out—and according to old provincial custom, strew- 
ed with rosemary and other sweet herbs. A plate full of salt was placed 
on the chest—one lighted candle was set near the head, and another at 
the feet, whilst the Mrs. Humphreys before mentioned, undertook to 
sit up through the night and “watch the body.” A half-dozen of fe- 
male neighbors also volunteered their services, and sat in the little back 
parlor by way of company for the bereaved daughter, who, by the mere 
force of habit, had caught up and begun mechanically to stitch at the 
patch-work counterpane, with one corner cf which she occasionally and 
absently wiped her eyes—the action strangely contrasting with such a 
huge and Harlequin handkerchief. In the discourse of the gossips she 
took no part or interest, in reality she did not hear the conversation, her 
ear still painfully on the stretch to catch those last dying words which 
her poor mother had been unable to utter. In her mind's eye she was 
still watching those dreadful contortions which disfigured the features of 
her dying parent during her convulsive efforts to speak—she still saw 
those desperate attempts to write, and then that leaden fall of the cold 
hand, and the long scratch of the random pencil that broke off for ever 
and ever the mysterious revelation. A more romantic or ambitious na- 
ture would perhaps have fancied that the undivulged secret referred to 
her own birth ; a more avaricious spirit might have dreamed that the 
disclosure related to hidden treasure; and a more suspicious character 




















might have even supposed that death had suppressed some confession of | 


undiscovered guilt. | 

But the plain matter-of-fact mind of Mary Mullins was incapable of | 
such speculations. Instead of dreaming, therefore, of an airy coronet, | 
or ideal bundles of bank notes, or pots full of gold and silver coin, ora | 
disinterred skeleton, she only stitched on, and then wept, and then 
stitched on again at the motley coverlet, wondering amongst her other 
vague wonders why ne little dirty boys, or ragged little girls, came | 
as usual for penny candles and rushlights. The truth being that | 
the gossips had considerately muffled up the shop-bell, for vulgar cu- | 
riosity had caused a considerable influx of extra custom, so that, 
thanks to another precaution in suppressing noises, the little chand- 
ler’s shop presented the strange anomaly of a roaring trade carried on 
in a whisper. 

Owing to this circumstance it was nearly midnight before the shop- 
shutters were closed, the sireet-door was locked, the gas turned off, and 
the sympathizing females prepared to sit down to a light, sorrowful sup- 
per of tripe and onions. 

In the mean time the candles in the little back-parlor had burned down 
to the socket, into which one glimmering wick at last suddenly plunged, 
and was instantly drowned in a warm bath of liquid grease. This trivial 
incident sufiiced to arouse Miss Mullins from her tearful stupor; she 
quietly put down the patchwork, and without speaking passed into the 
shop, which was now pitch-dark, and with her hand began to grepe for 
a bunch of long sixea, which she knew hung from a particular shelf. In- 
deed, she could blindfolded have laid her hand on any given article in 
the place; but her fingers had no sooner closed on the cold clammy tal- 
low, than with a loud shrill scream that might have awakened the dead 
—if the dead were ever so awakened—she sank down on the sandy floor 
in a strong fit! 

“La! how ridiculous! What from only feeling a tallow-candle ?” 

No, ma’am; but from only seeing her Mother, in her habit as she 
lived, standing at her old favorite post in the shop; that is to say, at the 
little desk, between the great black coffee-mill and the barre! of red-her- 
rings, 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 

“What! a Ghost—a regular Apparition?” 

Yes, sir, a disembodied spirit, but clothed in some ethereal substance, 
not tangible, but of such a texture as to be visible to the ocular sense. 

“Bah! ocular nonsense! All moonshine! Ghosts be hanged!—no 
such things in nature—too late in the day for them, by a whole century 
—quite exploded—went out with the old witches. No, no, sir, the ghosts 
have had their day, and were all laid long ago, before the wood pave. 
ment. What should they come for? The potters and the colliers may 
rise for higher wages, and the chartists may tise for reform, and Joseph 
Sturge may rise for his health, and the sun may rise, and the bread may 
rise, and the sea may rise, and the rising generation may rise, and all to | 
some good or bad purpose; but that the dead and buried shoul! rise, | 


only to make one’s hair rise, is more than I can credit.” 
hey may have some messages or errands to the living. | 
‘Yes, and can’t deliver them for want of breath; or can’t execute 


them for the want of physical force. Just consider yourself a ghost—” | 
Excuse me. 
“Pshaw! I only meant for the sake of argument. I say, suppose | 
yourself a ghost. Well, if you come up out of your grave to serve a | 
friend, how are you to help him? And if it’s an enemy, what's the use 
of appearing to him if you can’t pitch into him.” 
Why, at least it is showing your Spirit. 
“Humph! that’s true. Well, proceed.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


There is nothing more startling to the human nerves than a female 


shrill, sharp, ear-piercing shriek, as if from the very pitchpipe of mortal 
fear. Nothing approaches it in thrilling effect, except the railway whis- 
tle; which, indeed, seems only to come from the thrvat of a giantess, in- 
stead of that of an ordinary woman. 

The sndden outcry from the little shop had therefore an appalling 
effect on the company in the little back-parlor, who for the moment were 
struck as dizzy and stupified by that flash of sound, as if it had been one 
of lightning. Their first impulse was to set up a chorus of screams, as 
nearly as possible in the same key; the next, to rush in a body to the 
shop, where they found the poor orphan, as they called her, insensible on 
the floor. 

The fit was a severe one; but, luckily, the gossips were experienced 
in all kinds of swoons, hysterics, and faintings, and used each restorative 
process so vigorously, burning, choking, pinching, slapping, and exco- 
riating, that in a very few minutes the patient was restored to ecnscious- 
ness, and a world of pain. It was a long time, however, before she be. 
came collected enough to give an account of the Apparition—that slie 
had seen her Mother, or at least her Ghost, standing beside her old desk: 
that the figure had turned towards her, and had made the same dreadful 
faces as before, as if endeavoring to speak to her—a eommunication 
which took such effect on the hearers, that with one exception, they im- 
mediately put on their bonnets and departed; leaving old Mrs. Dadley, 
who was stone deaf, and had only imperfectly heard the story, to sleep 


scream. Not a make-believe squall, at a spider or a mouse, but a real, 
| 
| 
| 
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morning the ghostly Mother appeared again tothe daughter in a dream, 
and with the same contortions of her mouth attempted to speak her mind, 
but with the same ill success. The secret, whatever it was, seemed irre- 
vocably committed to Silence and Eternity! 

In the mean time, ere breakfast, the walking of Widow Mullins had 
travelled from one end of Grimsby to the other; and fur the rest of the 
day the little chandler’s-shop at the corner of Swivel street was sur- 
rounded by a mob of men, women, and children, who came to gaze at 
the Haunted House—not without some dim anticipations of perhaps see- 
ing the Ghost at one of the windows. Few females in the position of 
Mary Mullins would have remained under its roof; but to all invitations 
from well-meaning people, she turned a deaf ear; she had been born and 
bred on the premises—the little back-parlor was her home—and from 
long service at the counter, she had become—to alter asingie letter in @ 
line of Dibdin’s— 

All one as a piece of the shop 
As to the Apparition, if it ever appeared again, she said, ‘‘ the Ghost 
was the Ghost of her own Parent, and would not harm a hair of her 
head. Perhaps, after the funeral, the Spirit would rest in peace: but at 
any rate, her mind was made up, not to leave the house—no, not til! she 
was carried out of it, like her poor dear Mother.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘And pray, Mr. Author, what is your own private opinion? Do you 
really believe in ghosts, or that there was any truth in the stery of this 
Grimsby apparition ?”” 

Heaven knows, madam! In ordinary cases I should have ascribed 
such a tale to a love of the marvellous; but, as I before stated, Miss 
Mullins was not prone to romance, and had never read a work of fiction 
in her whole life. Again, the vision might have been imputed to some 
peculiar nervous derangement of the system, like the famous spectral il- 
lusions that haunted the Berlin bookseller,—but then the young woman 
was of a hardy constitution and in perfect health. Finally, the phantom 
might have been set down as a mere freak of fancy, the offspring of an 
excited imagination, whereas she had no more imagination than a cow. 
Her mind was essentially common place and never travelled beyond the 
routine duties and occurrences of her every-day life. Her very dreams 
which she sometimes related, were remarked as being particularly pre- 
saic and insipid; the wildest af them having only planted a swarm of 
overgrown cockroaches, in the shop-drawer, that was labelled “Powder 
Blue.’’ Add to all this, that her character for veracity stood high in her 
native town; and on the whole evidence the verdict must be in favor of 
the supernatural appearance. 

““Well—I will never believe in ghosts !”’ 

No, madam. Not in this cheerful drawing-room, whilst the bright sun- 
shine brings out jn such vivid colors the gorgeous pattern of the Brussels 
carpet—no, nor while such a fresh westerly air blows in at the open win- 
dow, and sets the Columbines a-dancing in that China vase. But sup- 
suppose, as King John says, that 

The midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound ene unto the drowsy race of night: 
If this same were a churchyard, where we stand— 
the grass damp—the wind at east—the night pitch-dark—a strangely if? 
odour, and doubtful whistlings and whisperings wafted on the fitful gust. 

“Well, sir !—” 

Why then, madam, instead of disbelieving in ghost«, you would be 
ready, between sheer fright and the chill of the night air— 

** To do what, sir ?”’ 

To swallow the first spirits that offered. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

The second night at the same hour, the same melodrama of “domestic 
interest’ was repeated, except at this time the maternal phantom con- 
fronted her daughter on the landing place at the top of the stairs. Ane- 
ther fainting-fit was the consequence ; but before her senses deserted her 
the poor creature had time to cbserve the identical writhings and twitch- 
ings of the distorted mouth, the convulsive struggles to speak which had 
so appalled her whilst her departed parent was still in the flesh. Lucki- 
ly the gossips, backed by twe or three slie sceptics, had ventured to re- 
turn to the Haunted House, where they were startled as before by a shrill 
feminine scream, and again found Miss Mullins on the ground in a state 
of insensibility. The fit, however, was as treatable as the former one, 
and the usual strong measures having been resorted to, she again became 
alive to external impressions,—and in particular that a pint of aquafor- 
tis, or something like it, was going down her throat the wrong way— 
that her little finger had been in a hand-vice—her temples had beer 


| scrubbed with sand and cayenne pepper, or some other such stimulants, 


with Miss Mullins in what was doomed thenceforward to be a Haunted | 


House. The night, nevertheless, passed over in quiet; but towards 


and the tip of her nese had been scorched with a salamander or a burcn- 
ing feather. A consciousness, in short, that she was still in this lower 
sphere, instead of the realms of bliss. 

The story she told on her recovery was little more than a second edi- 
tion of the narrative of the preceding night. The ghost had appeared to 
her, made all sorts of horrible wry mouths, and after several vain attemp‘s 
at utterance, all ending in a convulsive gasp, had suddenly clasped its 
shadowy hands round its thieat, and then clapped and pressed them on 
its palpitating bosom, as if actually choking or bursting with the sup- 
pressed communication. Of the nature of the secret she did not offer 
the slightest conjecture : for the simple reason that she had formed none. 


In al! her days she had never attempted succeasfully to guess the com 
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monest riddie, and to solve such an enigma as her mother had left be- 
hind her, was therefore quite out of the question. The gossips were less 
dittident; their wonder was not of the passive, but of that active kind, 
which goes under the a/ias of curiosity. Accordingly, they speculated 


rit yearned so anxiously to reveal ;—for instance, that it related to money, 
to murder, to an illigitimate child, to adulterated articles, to a forged 
will, to a favorite spot for burial; nay, that it concerned matters of pub- 
lic interest, and the highest affairs of the state, one old crone expressing 
her decided conviction that the ghost had to divulge a plot against the 
hife of the Queen. 

To this excitement as to the spectre and its mystery, the conduct of 
the next of kin afforded a striking contrast; instead of joining in the 
conjectural patchwork of the gossips, she silently took up the old varie- 
gated coverlet, and stitched, and sighed, and stitched on, till the break- 
ing up of the party left her at liberty to go to bed. 

“‘ And did she dream again of the ghost?” 

She did, Miss; but with this difference; that the puckered mouth dis- 
tinctly pronounced the word Mary, and then screwed and twisted out a 
few more sounds or syllables, ina gibberish as unintelligible as the ehat- 
ter of a wonkey, eran Irvingite sentence in the unknown tongue. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The third night came—the third midnight—and with it the appari- 
tion. It made the same frightful grimaces, and, strange to relate, 
contrived to pronounce in a hollow whisper, the very word which it had 
uttered in Mary’s last Dream. But the jumble of inarticulate sounds 
was wanting—the jaws gaped, and the tongue visibly struggled, but 
there was a dead, yes, literally a dead silence. 

On this occasion, however, the daughter did not faint away ; she had 
privately taken care to be at the hour of twelve in the midst of her female 
friends, and her Mother appeared to her in the dvorway between the 
little back-parlor and the shop. The Shaddow was only revealed to 
herself. One of the gossips, indeed, declared afterwards that she had 
seen widow Mullins, “as like as a likeness cut out in white paper, but 
s0 transparent that she could look right through her body at the chaney 
Jemmy Jessamy on the mantlepiece.”’ 

But her story, though accepted as a true bill by nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants of Grimsby, was not honored by any one who was present that 
night in the little back-parlor. The two staring green eyes of Miss 
Mullins had plainly been turned, not on the fireplace, but towards the 
door, and her two bony fore-fingers had wildly pointed in the same direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the more positive the contradiction, the mere obsti- 
nately the storyteller persevered in her statement, still adding to its cir- 
cumstantialities, till in process of time she affirmed that she had not only 
seen the Ghost, but that she knew its secret; namely, that the underta- 
ker and his man had plotted between them to embezzle the body, and to 
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send it up in a crate, marked ‘‘ Chaney—this side uppards,”’ to Mr. Guy 





in the Borough. 
CHAPTER X. 


On the fourth night the Ghost appeared at the usual time, with its , 


usual demeanor,—but at the shop instead of the parlor-door, close to | clock, it appeared like a figure projected from a magic lantern, on the 


the bundle of new mops. 

On the fifth, behind the counter, near the till. 

On the sixth night, again behind the counter, but at the other end of it 
beside the great scales. 

On the seventh night, which closed the day of the’funeral, in the little 
back-parlor. It had been hoped, and predicted, that after the inter- 
ment, the Spirit would cease to walk—whereas at midnight, it reappear- 
ed, as aforesaid, in the room behind the shop, between the table and the 
window. 

On the eighth night, it became visible again at the old desk, between 
the great black coffee-mill and the herring-barrel. In the opinion of 
Miss Mullins, the Spectre had likewise crossed ker path sundry times 
in the course of the day—at least she had noticed a sort of film or haze 


bottle of vinegar in the shop, and the framed print of “the Witch of 
Endor calling up Samuel,” in the back-room. On all these occasions 
the Phantom had exhibited the same urgent impulse to speak, with the 
same spasmodic action of the features, and if possible, a still more intense 
expression of anxiety and anguish. The despairing gestures and mo- 
tions of the visionary arms and hands were more and more yvehement.— 
Tt was a tragic pantomine, to have driven any other spectator raving 
mad ! 

Even the dul! phlegmatic nature of Miss Mullins at last began to be 
stirred and excited by the reiteration of so awful a spectacle ; and her 
curiosity, slowly but surely, became interested in the undivulged secret, 
which could thus keep a disembodied spirit from its appointed resting- 


earth, after it had once experienced the deep calm, and quiet of the 
grave. The sober sorrow of the mourner was changed into a feverish 
fretting—she could no longer eat, drink, or sleep, or sit still,—the patch- 
work quilt was thrust away in a corner, and as to the shop, the little 


ordeis thrice over to the bewildered creature behind the counter, who 
even then was apt to go to the wrong box, can, or canister,—to serve 


them out train-oil instead of treacle, and soft-soap in lieu of Dorset | 


butter. 
What wonder a rumor went throughout Grimsby that she was crazy? 
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But instead of going out of her mind, she had rather come into it; and 
for the first strange time was exercising her untrained faculties, on one 
of the most perplexing mysteries that had ever puzzled a human brain.— 


No marvel, then, that she gave change twice over for the same six 
amongst themselves without stint or scruple, on the matter that the spi- | 


and sent little Sniggers home with a bar of soap instead of a stick of 


brimstone. In fact, between her own absence of mind, and the presence 
of mind of her customers, she-sold so many guod bargains, that the pur- 
chasers began to wish that a Deaf and Dumb Ghost would haunt every 
shop in the town ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


According to the confession of our first and last practitioners, the tes- 
timony of medical works, and the fatal results of most cases of Tris- 
mus, there is no surgical operation on the human subject so difficult as 
the picking of a Locked Jaw. No skeleton key has yet been invented 
by our body-smiths that will open a mouth thus spasmodically closed. 
-The organ is in what the Americans call an everlasting fix—the poor 
man is booked—and you may at once proceed to put up the rest of his 
shutters. 

This difficulty, however, only occurs in respect to the physical frame. 
For a spiritual lock-jaw there is a specific mode of treatment, which, 
according to tradition, has generally proved successful in overcoming 
the peculiar Trismus to which all Apparitions are subject, and which 
has thus enabled them to break that melancholy silence, which must 
otherwise have prevailed in their intercourse with the living. The mo- 
dus operandi is extremely simple, and based on an old-fashioned rule, 
to which, for some obscure reason, ghosts as well as good little boys 
seem bound to adhere, 7. ¢. not to speak till they are spoken to. It is 
only necessary, therefore, if you wish to draw out a dumb Spirit, to 
utter the word. 

Strange to say, this easy and ancient prescription never occurred to 
either Miss Mullins or her gossips till the ninth day, when Mrs. Humph- 
reys, happened to stumble on the old rule in her son’s spelling-book, at 
the same time hit on the true cause of the silence of the ‘“‘ Mysterious 
Mother.” It was immediately determined that the same night, or at 
least the very first time the spirit appeared, it should be spoken te; the 
very terms of a filial address like those of a royal speech, being agreed 
on beforehand at the same council. Whether the orator, the appointed 
hour and the expected auditor considered, would remember so long a 
sentence, admitted of some doubt : however, it was learned by rote, and 
having fortified herself with a glass of cordial, and her backers having 
fortified themselves with two, the tlembling Mary awaited the awful in- 
terview, conning over to herself the concerted formula, which to assist 
her memory had been committed to paper. 

‘“« Murther, if so be you ar my muther, and as such being spoke to, 
speak I conjer you, or now and ever after owld your Tung.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
One—T wo— Three—F our-—Five— Six— Seven— Eight—Nine—Ten 
—Eleven—TWELVE ! 


The hour was come and the Ghost. True to the last stroke of the 


| curtain at the foot of the bed—for, through certain private reasons of 


} 
| 


her own, Miss Mullins had resolved not only to be alone, but to receive 
her visiter—as the French ladies do—in her chambre a coucher. Per- 
haps she did not care that any ear but her own should receive a disclo- 
sure which might involve matters of a most delicate nature : a secret, 
that might perchance affect the reputation of her late parent, or her own 
social position. However, it was in solitude and from her pillow, that 
with starting eyeballs, and outstretched arms, she gazed for the ninth 


| time on the silent phantom, which had assumed a listening expression, 


and an expectant attitude, as ifit had been invisibly present at the recent 
debate, and had overheard the composition of the projected speech. But 
that speech was never to be spoken. In vain poor Mary tried to give it 


_ utterance ; it seemed to stick, like an apothecary’s powder, in her throat 
that interposed itself before sundry objects—for instance, the great stone- — 


—to her fauces. her palate, her tongue and her teeth, so that she could 
not getit out of her mouth. 

The ghost made a sign of impatience. 

Poor Mary gasped. 

The spirit frowned and apparently stamped with its foot. 

Poor Mary made another violent effort to speak, but only gave a sort 
of tremulous croak. 

The features of the phantom again began to work—the museles about 
the mouth quivered and twitched. 

Poor Mary’s did the same. 

The whole face of the Apparition was drawn and puckered by a spas- 
modic paroxysm, and poor Mary felt that she was imitating the con- 


_ tortions, and even that hideous grin, the risus sardonicus, which had in- 
place, the weighty necessity which could alone recall a departed sou! to | 


spired her with such horror. 
At last with infinite difficulty, she contrived by a desperate effort, to ut- 
ter a short ejaculation—but brief as it was it sufficed to break the spell. 
The Ghost, as if it had only awaited the blessed sound of one single 


_ syllable from the human voice, to release its own vocal organs from their 
lirty boy, and the little ragged girl were obliged to repeat their retail | 


mysterious thraldom, instantly spoke. 
But the words are worthy of a separate chapter. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“ Mary! it arn't booked—but there's tuppence for sandpaper at 
number nine |” 
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THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 

My attention was not, however, permitted to dwell on these matters ; 
for my companion had already begun a narrative of the events which had 
eceurred during my illness. The Dillons, I found, had left for Dublin, 
soon after my mishap. Louisa Bellew returned to her father ; and Mr. 
Burke, whuse wound had turned out a more serious affair than was at 
fiest supposed, was stil! confined to his bed, and a lameness for life anti- 
cipated as the inevitable result of the injury. 

“« Sir Simon, for once in his life,” said the priest, ‘‘ has taken a correct 
view of his nephew's character; and haz, now that all danger to life is 
past, written hina a severe letter, reflecting on his conduct. Poor Sir 


Simon! his life has been one tissue of trial and disappointment through- | 


out. Every buttress that supported his venerable house giving way, one 
by one, the ruin seems to threaten total downfall, ere the old man ex- 


change the home of his fathers for his last narrow rest beside them in | 


the cherch-yard. Betrayed on every hand, wronged, and ruined, he seems 
merely to linger on in life; like the stern-timbers of some mighty wreck, 
that marks the spot where once the goodly vessel perished, are now the 
beacon of the quieksand to others. You know the sad story, of course, 
that I chiefly allude to—” 

“‘No: Lam completely ignorant of the family history,” said I. 

The priest blushed deeply, as his dark eyebrows met in a heavy frown: 
then turning hastily towards me, he said, in a voice whose thick, low ut- 
terance bespoke his rgitation— 

“Do not ask me, I beseech you, to speak further of what—had I been 
mare collected—I Lad never alluded to! An unhappy duel, the conse- 
quence of a still more unhappy event, has blasted every hope in tife for 
my poor friend I thought—that is, I feared—test the story might have 
reached you. AslI find this is not so, you will spare my recurring to 
that, the bare recollection of which comes like a dark cloud over the 
happiest day of my existence. 
myself. 


I readily gave the pledge he required and we pursued our road—not, | 


however, as before, but each sunk in his own reflections—silent, reserved, 
and thoughtful. 

“‘ Tn about four days,’ said Father Tom, at last breaking the silence, 
“* perhaps five, we'll be drawing near Murranakilty.” He then proceed- 
ed, at more length, to inform me of the various counties through which 
we were to pass, detailing with great accuracy the several seats we should 
see, the remarkable places, the ruined churches, the oldcastles, and even 
the very fox covers that lay on our route. And although my ignorance 
was but little enlightened by the catalegue of hard names that fel! as glib- 
ly from his tongue as Italian from a Roman, yet I was both entertained 


and pleased with the many stories he told; some of them legends of 


by-gone days; some cf them the more touching and truth-dealing re- 
cords of what had happened in his own time. Could I have borrowed 
any portion of his narrative powers—were I able to present in his strong 
but simple language, any of the curious scenes he mentioned, I should 
perhaps venture on relating to my readers one of his stories ; but when I 
think how much of the interest depended on his quaint and homely but 
ever-forcible manner, as pointing with his whip te some ruined house 
with blackened walls and fallen chimneys, he told some narrative of ra- 
pine and of murder, I feel how much the force of reality added power 
te a stery that in repetition might be weak and ineffective. 

On the whole, the journey to me was a delightful one, and certainly 
not the least pleasant portion of my life in Ireland. Endowed—partly 
from his individual gifts, partly from tie nature of his sacred functions— 
with influence over all the humble ranks in life, the good priest jogged 
aleng with the assurance of a hearty welcome wherever he pleased to 
hak, the only look of disappointment being when he declined some praf- 
fered civility, or refused an invitation to delay his journey. The charict 


was we!l known in every town and village, and scarcely was the rumble | 
of its wheels heard coming up the “ street,’’ when the population might | 


be seen assem'iling in little groups and knots, to have a word with ‘the 
father’’—to get his blessing—to catch his eye, or even obtain a nod from 
him. 
lieved to be the prerogative of royalty, he never miscalled a name nor 
mistook an event. Inquiring after them, for soul and body, he entered 


with real interest into all their hopes and plans, their fears and anticipa- | 


tions, and talked away about pigs, penances, purgatory and potatoes, in 


* way that showed his information, on any of these matters, to be of no | 


mean or common order. 


By degrees our way left the more travelled high road, and took by a | 


mountain track through a wild remantic line of country beside the Shan- 
non. 
of any habitation whatever: large misshapen monntains, whose granite 
sides were scarce concealed by the dark fern, the only vegetation that 
clathed them, rose around and about us. 
beg might be seen with little hillocks of sewly cut turf, the only vegeta- 
tien that clothed them, rose round and aboutus. In the valleys some 
strips of bog might be seen with little hillocks of newly-cut turf, the 
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Promise me this, or [ shall not forgive | 


He knew every one and every thing, and with a tact which is be- | 


No villages now presented themselves, and indeed but little trace | 


In the valleys some strips of 
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only semblance of man’s work the eye could rest on. Tillage there was 
none. A dreary silence reigned throughout. [ listened in vain for the 
bleating of a lamb or the solitary tinkle of a sheep-be!!; but no, save the 
cawing of the rooka or the mournful ery of the plover, [ could hear no- 
thing. Now and then, it is true, the heavy flapping of a strong wing 
would pointthe course of a heron soaring towards the river, but its low 
flight even spoke of solitude, and showed he feared not man in his wild 
and dreary mountains. At intervals we could see the Shannon winding 
along. far, far down below us, and I could mark the islands in the bay of 
Scariff, with their ruined churches and one solitary tower; but no sail 
floated on the surface, nor did an oar break the sluggish current of the 
stream. It was, indeed, a dreary scene, and somehow my companion’s 
manner seemed colored by its influence, for scarcely had we entered the 


little valley that led to this mountain track, than he became silent and 


thoughtful, absorbed in reflection, and when he spoke, either deing so at 
random or in a vague and almost incoherent way that showed his ideas 
were wandering. 

I remarked that, as we stopped at alittle forge shortly after daybreak, 
the smith had taken the priest aside and whispered to him a few words, 
at which he seemed strangely moved; and as they spoke together for 
some moments in an under-tone, [ perceived by the man’s man.er and 
gesture as wel! as by the agitation of the good father himself, that some- 
thing of importance was being told. Without waiting to finish the little 
repair to the carrfage, which had caused our halt, he remounted hastily, 
and, beckoning me tu take my place, drove on at a pace that spoke of 
haste and eagerness. I confess that my curiosity to know the reason 
was great, but as I could not with propriety ask, nor did my companion 
seem disposed to give the information, I soon relapsed into a silence un- 
broken as his own, and we travelled along some miles without speaking. 
Now and then the priest would make an effort to relieve the weariness 
of the way by some remark upon the scenery, er some allasion to the 
wild grandeur of the pass ; but it was plain he spoke only fromconstraint, 
and that his mind was eccupied on other and very different thoughts. It 
was now wearing late, and yet no trace of any house or habitation could 
I see, where to rest for the night. Not wishing, however, to interrupt 
the current of my friend’s thoughts, I maintained my silence, straining 
my eyes on every side, from the dark mountains that towered above me, 
to the narrow gloomy valley that lay several hundred feet beneath our 
track—but all in vain. The stillness was unbroken, and not a roof, not 
even a smcke-wreath could be seen far as the view extended. 

The road by which we travelled, was scarped from the side of a moun- 
tain, and fer some miles pursued a gradually descending course. On 
suddenly turning the angle of a rocky wall that skirted us for above a 
mile, we eame in sight of a leng reach of the Shannon upen which the 
sun was now setting in all its golden lustre. The distant shore of Mun- 
ster, rich in tillage and pasture-land, was lit up, too, with cornfield and 
green meadow, leafy wood and blue mountain, all glowing in their bright- 
est hue. It was a vivid and a gorgeous picture, and I could have look- 
ed on it long with pleasure, when suddenly I felt my arm grasped by a 
strong finger. [ turned round, and the priest, relaxing his hold, pointed 
down into the dark valley below us, as he said in a low and agitated 
voice—“ You see the light—it is there—there.”” Quickening our pace 


| by every effort, we began rapidly to descend the mountain by a zig-zag 


road. whose windings soon lost us the view I have mentioned, and left 
rothing but the wild and barren mountains around us. Tired as our poor 
horse was, the priest pressed him forward, and regardless of the broken 
and rugged way, he seemed to think of nothing but his haste, muttering 
between his teeth with a low but rapid articulation, while his face grew 
flushed and pale at intervals, and his eye had al] the lustrous glare and 
restless look of fever. I endeavored, as well as I was able, tooceupy my 
mind with other thoughts, but with that invincible facination that turns 
us ever tothe side we try to shun, I foand myself again and again gazing 
on my companion’s countenance. Every moment now his agitation in- 
creased ; his lips were firmly closed; his brow contracted; his cheek 
flattened, and quivering with a nervous spasm, while his hand trembled 
violently as he wiped the big drops of sweat that rolled in agony from his 
forehead. 

At last we reached the level, where a better road presented itself be- 
before us, and enabied us so to increase our speed that we were ra- 
pidly ceming up with the light, which, as the evening closed in, seemed 
larger and brighter than before. It was now that hour when the twilight 
seems fading into night, a grey and sombre darkness coloring every ob- 
ject, but yet marking grass and rock, pathway andriver with some seem- 
ing of their noonday hues, so that as we came along I could make out 
the :00f and walls of a mud cabin, built against the very mountain side, 
in the gable of which the light was shining. A rapid, a momentary 
thought flashed across my mind as to what dreary and solitary man could 
fix his dwelling-place in such a spot as this, when in an instsnt the priest 
suddenly pulled up the horse, and stretching out one haud with a gesture 
of listening. whispered—“ Hark !—did you not hear that?” As he 
spoke, a cry, wild and fearful, rose through the gloomy valley—at first in 
one prolonged and swelling note, then broken as if by sobs, it faltered, 
sunk, and rose again, wilder and madder, till the echoes catching up the 
diveful sounds, answered and repeated them as though a chorus of 
unearthly spirits were calling to each other through the air. 

“ Q God ! too late—too late,”’ said the priest, as he bowed his face 
upon his knees, and his strong frame shook in agony. “ O Father of 


mercy,” he cried, as he lifted his eyes, bloodshot and fearful, toward 
heaven, “‘ forgive me this—and if unshriven before thee 
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ther cry, more frantic than before, here burst upon us, and the priest | 


muttering with rapid utterance, appeared lost in prayer. Bur at him I 
looked no longer, for straight before us on the read, and in front of the 
little cabin, now not above thirty paces from us, knelt the figure of a 
woman, whom, were it not for the fearful sounds we had beard, one 
could scarcely believe a thing of life: her age not more than thirty years; 
she was pale as death; nota tinge ; nota ray of color streaked her 
bloodless cheek ; her black hair, long and wild fell upon her back and 
shoulders, straggling and disordered ; her hands were clasped as she 
held her stiffened arms straight before her. Her dress bespoke the 
meanest poverty, and her sunk cheek and drawn-in lips betokened famine 
and starvation. As I gazed on her almost breathless with awe and dread 
the priest leaped out, and hurrying forward, called out to her in Irish, 
but she heard him not, she saw him not ;—dead to every sense, she re- 
mained still and motionless. No feature trembled,no limb was shaken; 
she knelt before us like an image of stone ; and then, asif by some spell 
that burst within her, once more gave forth the heart-rending cry we 
heard at first. Now, low and plaintive, like the sighing night wind, it 
rose fuller and fuller, pausing and continuing at intei vals, and then break- 
ing into short and fatal efforts, it grew wilder and stronger, till, at last, 
with one outbreak, like the overflowing of a heart of misery, it ceased 
abruptly. 

The priest bent over her and spoke to her ; he called Ber by her name 
and shook her several times—but all in vain. Her spirit, if indeed, 
present with her body, had Jost al! sympathy with things of earth. 

“God help her,” said he; “* God comfort her. 
tion.” 

As he spoke he walked towards the little cabin, :he door of which now 
stood open. All was still and silent within its walls. Unused to see 
the dwellings ef the poor in Ire!and, my eye ranged over the bare walls, 
the damp and earthen floor, the few and miserable pieces of furniture— 
when suddenly my attention was called to another and a sadder specta- 
cle. In one corer of the hovel, stretched upon a bed, whose poverty 
might have made it unworthy of a dog to lie in, lay the figure of a large 
and powerfully built man, stone-dead. His eyes were closed, and the 
chin bound up with a white cloth, and a sheet, torn and ragged, was 
stretched above his cold limbs, while on either side of him two candles 
were burning. His features, though rigid and stiffened, were manly and 
even handsome; the bold character of the face heightened in effect by 
his beard and moustache, which appeared to have been let grow for 


instant the priest stopped suddenly, and fell upon his knees, while, with 
a low, faint sigh, he who seemed dead lifted his eyes and looked around 
him, his hands grasped the sides of the bed, and, with a strength that 
seemed supernatural, he raised himselt to the sitting posture. His lips 
were parted and moved, but without a sound, and his filmy eyes turned 
slowly in their sockets from one object to another, till, at length, they 


_ fell upon the little crugifix thay had dropped from the priest’s hand upon 


the bed. In an instant the corpse-like features seemed inspired with 
life—a gleam of brightness shot from his eyes—the head nodded fer a 
couple of times, and I thought J heard a discordant, broken sound issue 
from the open mouth, and, a moment after, the head dropped upon the 


_ chest, and the hands relaxed, and he fell back vith a crash, never to 


some time previous, and whose black and waving curl looked darker, | 


from the pallor around it. Some lines there were about the mouth, that 
looked like harshness and severity, but the stru 
have caused them. 

Gently withdrawing the sheet that covered him, the priest placed his 
hand on his heart. It was evident to me from his manner, that he still 
believed him living; and as he rolled back the covering he felt lor his 
hand. Suddenly starting he fell back for an instant, and, ashe moved 


uggle of departing life might | 


his fingers backwards and forwards, I saw that they were covered with | 


blood. I drew near and now perceived that the dead man’s chest was 
laid open by a wound of several inches in extent. 
cut across, and some portion of the heart or lung seemed to protrude. 
Atthe slightest touch of the body the blood gushed forth anew, and ran 
in streams upon him. 
palm—the thumb nearly severed at the joint. 
been rudely bound together ; but it was evideut from the nature and the 
size of the other wound, that he could not have survived it many hours. 


As I loeked in horror at the frightful spectacle before me, my foot 
struck at something beneath the bed. I stooped down to examine and 
found it was a carbine, such as dragoons usually carry. It waa broken 
at the stock and bruised in many places, but still seerned not unservice- 
able. Part of the butt-end was also stained with blood. The clothes 
of the dead man clotted and matted with gore, were also there, adding, 
by their terrible testimony, to the dreadful fa: that haunted 
me. Yes, everything confirmed it,—murder a:d crime had been 
there. A low, muttering sound near made me turn my head, and I 
saw the priest kneeling beside the bed, engaged in prayer. His head 
was bare, and he wore a kind of scarf of blue silk, and the small case 
that contained the last rites of his church, was placed at his feet. 


Apparently lost to all around, save the figure of the man that lay dead 
before him, he muttered, with ceaseless rapidity, prayer after prayer, 
stopping, ever and anon, to place his hand on the cold heart, or to listen, 
with his ear upon the livid lips; and then resuming, wich greater eager- 
ness, while the big drops rolled from his forehead, and the agonizing 
torture he felt, convulsed his whole frame. 

“GQ God!” be exclaimed, after a prayer of some minutes, in which 
his features worked like one in a fit of epilepsy—‘‘ O God, is it then too 
late !”’ 

He started to his feet as he spoke, and bending over the corpse, with 
hands clasped above his head, he poured forth a whole torrent of words 
in Irish, swaying his body backwards and forwards, as his voice, becom- 
ing broken by emotion, now sunk iato a whisper, or broke intoa discor- 
dant shout :—*‘ Shaun, Shaun,” cried he, as stooping down to the ground 
he snatched up the little crucifix and held it before tue dead man’s face, 
at the same time he shook him violently by the shvuulder, and cried, in 
accents [ can never furget, some words aloud, among which alone I could 
recognise one word—Thea—the Irish word for God. He shook him 


till the head rocked heavily from side to side, and the blood oozed from 
At this | 


ihe opening wound, and stained the ragged covering of the bed. 


His right hand too, was cut across the entire , 
This appeared to have 


The ribs had been | 


move more. 


Overcome with horror, I staggered to the door, an! sank upon a little 
bench in front of the cabin. The cool air of the night soon brought me 
to myself, and while, in my confused state, I wondered if the whole 
might not besome dreadful dream, my eyes once more fell upon the figure 
of the weman, who stil! knelt in the attitude we had first seen her. Her 
hands were clasped before her, and from time to time her wild cries rose 
into the air, and woke the echoes of that silent valley. A faint moonlight 
lay in breken patches around her, and mingled its beams with the red 
glare of the little candles within, as the light fell upon he: marble fea- 
tures. From the cabin I could hear the sounds of the priest’s voice, as 
he continued to pray without ceasing. As the hours rolled on nothing 


| changed, and when, prompted by curiosity, I looked within the hovel, I 
This is sore afflic- | 


saw the priest still kneeling beside the bed, his face pale, and sunk, and 
haggard, as though months of sickness and suffering had passed over 
im. 

I dared not to speakh—I dared not disturb him, and I sat down near 
the door in silence. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of our nature, that the feelings 
which rend our hearts with agony have a tendency, by their continuance, 
tolull us into slumber. The watcher by the bedside of his dying friend 
—the felon in his cell, but a few hours before death, sleep—and sleep 
soundly. The bitterness of grief would seem to blunt sensation, and the 
mind, like the body, can only sustain a certain amount of burden, after 
which it succumbs and yieids; so I found it amid this scene of horror 
and anguish, with every thing to excite that can operate upon the mind ; 
—the woman striken motionless and senseless by grief—the dead man 
as it were recalled to life by the words that were to herald him into life 
everlasting—the old man, whom I had known but as a gay companion, 
displayed now before my eyes in all the workings of his feeling heart, 
called up by the afflictions of one world and the terrors of another; and 
this ina wild and dreary valley, far from man’s dwelling. “Yet, amid all 
this, and more than all, the harassing conviction that some deed of blood, 
some dark hour of crime had been here at work, perhaps to be concealed 
for ever, and go unavenged, save of heaven—and yet, with this around 
and about me, I slept. How long I know not; but when 1 woke, the 
mist of morning hung in the valley, or rolled, in masses of cloud-like va- 
por, along the mountain-side. In an instant, the whole scene of the 
previous night was before me, and the priest still knelt beside the bed 
and prayed. I looked for the woman, but she was gone. 

The noise of wheels at some distance could now be heard on the 
mountain-road ; and as I walked siealthily from the door, I could see 
three figures descending the pass, fullowed bya car and horse. As they 
came along, I marked that beneath the straw on the car, something pro- 
truded itself on either side, and this, { soon saw, was a coffin. As the 
men approached the angle of the road they halted, and seemed to con- 
verse in an eager and anxious manner, when, suddenly, one of them broke 
from the others, and, springing to the top of a low wall that skirted the 
road, continued to look steadily at the house for some minutes together. 
The thought flashed on me at the moment, that perhaps my being a 
stranger to them might have caused their hesitation, so 1 waved my hat 
a couple of times above my head. Upon this they resumed their march, 
and in a few minutes more were standing beside me. One of them, 
who was an old man, with hard, weather-beaten features, addressed me, 
first in Irish, but correcting himself, at once asked, in a low, steady 
voice :— 

‘* Was the priest in time? Did he get the rites?” 

I nodded in reply, when he muttered, as if to himself :— 

‘God's willbe done. Shaun didn’: tell of Hogan—”’ 

‘ Whisht! father, whisht!’’ said one of the younger men, as he laid his 
hand upon the old man’s arm; while e added something in Irish, gesti- 
culating with energy as he spoke. 

** Is Mary come back, sir !’’ said the third, as he touched his hat to 
me respectfully. 

‘‘ The woman—his wife?” said I; “I have not seen her to-day.”’ 

“She was up with us, at Kiltimmoa, at two o'clock this morning, but 
wouldn't wait for us. She wanted to get back at once, poor crayture.— 
She bears it well, and has the stout heart.—Faith, maybe before long 
she'll make some others faint in their hearts, that have stricken hers this 
night.” : 

** Was she calm, then?” said I. 

“ As you are this minute; and sure enough she helped me, with her 
own hands, to put the horse in the cer: for, you see, I couldn't lift the 
shait with my one arm.” 

I now saw that his arm was bound up, and buttoned within the bosom 
of his great coat. 

The priest now joined us, and spoke for several minutes in Irish > and, 

















although ignorant of all he said, I could mark, in the tone of his voice, 
his look, his manner, and his gesture, that his words were those of re- 
buke and reprobation. The oid man heard him in silence, but without 
any evidence of feeling. The others, en the contrary, seemed deeply 
affected, and the younger of the two, whose arm was broken, seemed 
greatly moved, and the tears rolled down his hardy cheeks 

These signs of emotion were evidently displeasing to the old man, 
whose nature was of a sterner and more cruel mould; and, as he turned 
away from the Father’s admonition, he moved past me, muttering as he 
went:— 

“« [gn’t it all fair ?—blood for blood; and sure they dhruv him to it.” 

After a few words from the priest, two of the party took their spades 
from the car, and began digging the grave; while Father Loftus, leading 
the other azide, talked to him for some time. 

“ Be gorra,” said the old man, as he shovelled the earth to either side, 
“ Father Tom isn’t like himself, at all, at all. He used to have pity, 
and the kind word for the poor, when they were turned out on the worid 
to starve, without as much as a sheaf or straw to lie upon, or potatoes 
enough for the children to eat.”’ 

“ Whisht, father, or the priest will hear ye,” said the younger one, 
looking cautiously around, 

“Sorrow bit o’ me cares; if he does, it’s thruth I'm telling. —You are 
not long in these parts, sir, av [ may make so bowld?” 

“No,” said I, ‘I’m quite a stranger.” 

“ Well, any how, ye may understand that this isn’t a fine soil for a po- 
tato-garden; and yet, the devil a other poor Shaun had, since they turn- 
ed him cut on the road last Michaelmas-day, himself, and his wife, and 
the little gossoon—the only one they had, too—with a fever and ague 
upon him. ‘The poor child, however, didn’t feel it long, for he died ten 
days after. Well, well! the ways of God there’s no saying against.— 
But sure, if the litle boy didn’t die, Shaun was off to America, for he 
tuk his passage, and got a sea chest of a friend, and was all ready to go; 
but, you see, when the child died, he could not bring himself to leave 
the grave ; and there he used to go and spend half his days fixing it, and 
settling the sods about it, and wouldn’t take a day’s work from any of 
the neighbors; and at last he went off one night, and we never knew 
what was become of him.till a pediar brought word that he and Mary 
was living in the Cluan Beg, away from every body, without a friend to 
say ‘God save you!’—It’s deep enough now, Mickey—there’s nobody 
will turn him out of this.—And so, sir, he might have lived for many a 
year; but when he heard that the boys was up, and going to settle a 
reckoning with Mr. Tarleton 4 

“ Come you,” cried the priest, who joined us at the moment, and from 
whose look I could perceive was evidently displeased at the old man’s 
communicativeness—“‘ Come you; the sooner you all get back the bet- 
ter. We must look after Mary, too; for God knows where she is wan- 
dering. And now let us put the poor boy in the earth.” 

With slow and sullen steps the old man entered the house, followed 
by the others. I did not accompany them, but stood beside the grave, 
my mind full of all | heard. In a few minutes they returned, ¢arrying 
the coffin, one corner of which was borne by the priest himself. Their 
heads were bare, and their features were pale and care-worn. They 
placed the body in the grave, and gazed down after it for sume seconds. 
The priest spcke a few words, in a luw, broken voice, the very sounds 
of which, though their meaning was unknown to me, sunk deep into 
my heart. He whispered for an instant to one of the young men, who 
went into the cabin, and speedily returned, carrying with him some of 
the clothes of the deceased, and the old carbine that lay beneath the 
bed. 

“Throw them in the grave, Mickey—throw them in,” said the priest. 
“ Where’s his coat?” 

“Tt isn’t there, sir,” said the man. 
mark of blood upon it.” 





“ That’s every thing that has a 


‘Give me that gun,” cried the priest; and at the same moment he 
took the carbine by the end of the barrel, and by one stroke of his strong 
foot snapped it at the breech. 


. 


‘* My curse be on you,” said he, as he | 
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kicked the fragments into the grave; “there was peace and happiness | 


in the land before men knew ye, and owned ye. Ah! Hugh,” said he, 
turning his eyes fiercely on the old man, “I never said ye hadn't griefs 
and trials, and sore ones, too, some of them; but, God help you, if ye 
think that an easy conscience and a Lappy home can be bought by mur- 
der.” The old man started at the words, and as his dark brow loured, 
and his lip trembled, I drew near to the priest, fearful lest an attack 
might be made on him. ‘‘ Ay, murder, boys—that’s the word, and no 
less. Don’t tell me about righting yourselves; and bloud for blood, 
and all that. There’s a curse upon the land where these things hap- 


pen, and the earth is not lucky that is moistened with the blood of God’s 
creatures.” 


“Cover him up—cover him up!” said the old man, shovelling in the | 


earth, so as to drown the priest’s words, “and let us be going. We 
ought to be back by six o'clock, unless,” added he, with a sarcastic 
bitterness that made him look like a fiend— unless your reverence is 
going to set the police on our track.” 

“«God forgive you, Hugh, and turn your heart,” said the old man, 2s 
he shook his outstretched hands at him. As he spoke these words he 
took me by the arm, and led me within the house. I could feel his hand 
tremble as it leaned upon me, and the big tears rolled down his cheeks 
in silence. 


«. We sat down in the little cabin, but neither of us spoke. After some 


| 
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time we heard the noise of the cart-wheels, and the sound of voices, 
which grew fainter and fainter as they passed up the glen, and, at length, 
all became stu!l. 

“‘ And the poor wife,” said I, “what, think you, has become of her?” 

“Gene home to her people, most likely,” answered the priest. “Her 
misfortunes wiil meke her a home in every cabin. None se poor, none 
so wretched as not to succor and shelter her. But let us hence.” 

We walked forth from the hovel, and the priest, closing the doer after 
him, fastened it with a padlock that he had found within. and then plac- 
ing the key upon the door-siil, he turned to depart—but. suddenly stop- 
ping, he took my hand in both of Mis, and said, in a voice of touching 
earnestness -— 

‘“‘ This has been a sad scene. Would to Ged you had not witnessed it. 
Would to God, rather, that it might not have occurred. But promise 
me, on the faith ofa man of honor, and the word of a gentleman, tha 
what you have seen this night you reveal to no man, until I have pass¢d 
away myself, and stand before that judgment to which we all are com- 
ing.” 

“‘T promise you faithfully,” said I. ‘And now let us leave a spot 


that bas thrown a gloom upon my heart, a life long will never obli- 
terate.”” 


ONATHAN. 








CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE JOURNEY. 

As we iasued from the glen the country became more open, patches of 
cultivation presented themselves, and an air of comfort and condition 
superior to what we had hitherto seen was observable in the dwellings 
of the country people. The road led through a broad valley bounded on 
one side by a chain of lofty mountains, and on the other separated by 
the Shannon from the swelling hills of Munster. Deeply engaged in our 
thoughts, we travelled along for some miles without speaking. The 
scene we had witnessed was of that kind that seemed to forbid our re- 
currence to it, save in our gloomy reflections. We had not gone far 
when the noise of horsemen cn the road behind us induced us to turn our 
heads. They came along ata sharp tret, and we could soon perceive 
that although the two or three foremost were civilians, they whe follow- 
ed were dragoons. I thought I saw the priest change color as the clank 
of the accoutrements struck upon his ear. I had, however, but lite 
time for the observation as the party soon overtook us. 

“You are early on the road, gentlemen,” said a strong powerfully 
built man, who, mounted upon a grey horse of great bone and action, 
rode close up beside us. 

“Ah, Sir Thomas, is it you?’’ said the priest, affecting at once his 
former easy and indifferent manner. ‘‘I had rather see the hounds at 
your back than those beagles of King George there. Is there any thing 
wrong in the country?” 

“ Let me ask you another question,” said the knight ia answer. “How 
long have you been in it, and where did you pass the night, not to hear 
of what has occurred 7” 

“Faith, a home question,” said the priest, summoning up 4 hearty 
laugh to conceal his emotion; “ but if the truth must out, we came round 
by the priory at Glenduft, as my friend here being an Englishman 
may I beg to present him to you—Mr. Hinton—Sir Thomas Garland 
he heard wonders of the munks’ way of living up there, and I wish- 
ed to let him judge for himself.” 

“« Ah, that accounts for it,”’ said the tall man to himself. ‘“‘ We have 
had a sad affairof it, Father Tom. Poor Tarleton has been murdered.” 

“* Murdered !” said the priest, with an expression of horror in his coun- 
tenance I could scarcely believe feigned. 

“Yes, murdered. The house was attacked a little after midnight. 
The party must have been a large one, for while they forced in the hall- 
door, the haggard and the stables were seen in a blaze. Poor George 
had just retired to bed, a little eariler than usual, for his sons had retura- 
ed a few hours before from Dublin, where they had been to attend their 
college examination. The villains, however, knew the house well, and 
made straight for his room. He was up in an instant, and, seizing a sa- 
bre that hung beside his bed, defended himself, with the courage of des- 
peration, against them all. The scuffte and the noise soon brought his 
sons to the spot, who, although mere boys, behaved in the most gallant 
manner. Overpowered at last by numbers, and covered with wounds, 
they dragged poor Tarleton down the stairs, shouting as they went, 
‘bring him down to Freney’s—lI-t the bloody villain see the black walls 
and the cold hearth he has made before he dies.’ It was their intention 
to murder kim on the spot where, a few weeks before, a distress for reat 
had been executed against some of the tenants. He grasped the banis- 
ters with a despairing clutch, while fixing his eyes on his servant who 
had lived with him for seme years past, he called upon him in his agony 
to save him; but the fellow came deliberately forward and held the flame 
of a candle beneath the dying man’s fingers, until he relaxed his hold and 
fell back among his murderers. Yes, yes, Father, Henry Tarleton saw 
it with his own eyes, for while his brother was stretched senseless on the 
floor, he was struggling with the others at the head of the stairease: 
and strange enough too, they never hurt the boys, but when they had 
wreaked their vengeance on the futher, bound them back to back, and 
left them. 

“Can they identify any of them?” 
in his veice and manner. 

“ Scarcely, I fear; their faces were blackened and they wore shirts 


over their coats. Henry thinks he could swear to two or three of the 








said the priest, with inténse emotion 
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maumber ; but our best chance of discovery lies in the fact. that several of 
them were badly wounded, and one in particular, whom he saw cut down 
by his father’s sabre, was carried down stairs by his comrades bathed in 
blood.” 

“He didn’t recognise him?” said the priest eagerly. 

“*No; but here comes the poor boy, so [’il wish you good mourning.” 

He put spurs to his horse as he spoke and dashed forward, followed 
by the dragoons; while at the same moment, on the opposite side of the 
road, a young man—pale, with his dress disordered, his arm in a sling 
—rode by. He never turned a look aside; his filmy eye was fixed, as 
it were, on some far-off object, and he seemed scarce to guide his horse 
as he galloped onward over the rugged road. 

The priest relaxed his pace to permit the crowd of horsemen to pass 
on, while his countenance once more assumed its drooping end despon- 
tent look, and he relapsed into his former silence. 

“You see that high mountain to the left there,” said he after a long 
Pause. “ Well, our road lies round the foot of it; and, please God, by 
to-morrow evening we'll be some five-and-twenty miles on the other side, 
im the heart of my own wild country, with the big mountains behind you, 
and the great blue Atiantic rearing its frothing waves at your feet.” He 
stopped for an instant, and then grasping my arm with his strong hand 
continued in a low distinct voice: ‘ Never speak to me nor question 
me about what we saw last night, and try only to remember it as a 
dream. And now let me tell you how I intend to amuse you in the fat 
west.’ 

Here the priest began a spirited and interesting description of the 
scenery and the people—their habits, their superstitions and their pas- 
times. Sustaining the interest of his account with legend and story— 
now grave, now gay; sometimes recalling a trait from the older history 
of the land; sometimes detailing an incident of the fair or the market, 
but always by his wonderful knowledge of the peasantry, their modes of 
thinking and reasoning, and by his imitation of their figurative and 
forcible expressions, able to carry me with him whether he took the 
mountain’s side for his path—sat beside some cotter’s turf-fire—or skim- 
med along the surface of the summer sea in the frail bark of an Achill 
fisherman, 

I learnt from him that in the wild region where he lived, there were 
above fifteen thousand persons, scarce one of whom could speak or un- 
derstand a word of English. Of these he was not only the priest, but 
the ruler and the judge. Before him all their disputes were settled—all 
their differences reconciled. His word, in the strongest sense of the 
phrase, was a law—not indeed to be enforced by bayonets and policemen, 
by constables and sheriff ’s officers—but one which in its moral force de- 
manded obedience, and would have made him who resisted it an outcast 
among his fellcws. 


“* We are poor,” said the priest, “‘ but we are happy. Crime is un- 
known amongst us, and the blood of man has not been shed in strife 
for fifty years within the barony. When will ye learn this in England? 
When will ye know that these people may be led but never driven— 
that they may be persuaded but never compelled? When will ye 
condescend to bend so far the prerogative of your birth, your riches, 
and your rank, as to reason with the poor and humble peasant that looks 
up to you for protection? Alas, my young friend, were you to ask me 
what is the gieat source ef misery of this unhappy land, I should tell 
you, the superior intelligence of its people. I see a smile, but hear me 
out. Unlike the peasantry of other countries they are not content. Their 


ence, partly from prejudice, and in a great measure because it is the fash- 
ion to recognize in the tiller of the soil a mere drudge, with scarce more 
intelligence than the cattle in his plough, or the oxen in his team; but 
here you have a people quick, sharp-sighted, and intelligent, able to scan 
your motives with ten times the accuracy youcan guess at theirs; suspi- 
Cious, because their credulity has been abused; revengeful, because their 
wild nature knows no other vitdicator than their own right arm; lawless, for 
they look on ycur institutions as the sources of their misery and the instru- 
ments of your tyranaytowards them ; reckless, for they’ve nothing to lose ; 
indolent, for theyhave nothing togain. Without aneffortto win their con- 
fidence or secure their good will, you overwhelm them with institutions 
—cumbrous, complicated, and unsuitable; and while you neglect or de- 
spise all appeal to their feelings or affections, you place your faith 
in your soldiery or a special commission. Heaven help you! you may 
thin them off by the gallows and transportation, but the root of the evil 
is as far from you as ever. You do not know them—you wiil not know 
them: more prone to punish than prevent, jou are satisfied with the 
working of the law, and not shocked with the accumulation of crime: 
and when broken by poverty and paralysed by famine, a gloomy desola- 
tion spreads over the land, you meet in terms of congratulation to talk 
over tranquillized Ireland.” 


In this strain did the good priest continue to develope his views con- 
cerning his country; the pivot of his argument being, that a people so 
essentially different in every respect, English institutions and English 
laws were inadequate and unsuitable. Sometimes I could not only fol- 
jow, but agree with bim. At others, I could but dimly perceive his 
meaning and dissent from the very little I could catch. Enough of this, 
however. In a biography so flimsy as mine, politics would play but an 
unseemly part; and even were it otherwise, my opportunities were too 
few, and my incapacity too great to make my opinions of any value, on 
a subject so complicated and so vast. Sull the topic served to 
shorten the road, and when, towards evening, we found ourselves in the 





comfortable parlor of the little inn at Ballyhocsousth,” so far had we 
both regained our good spirits that once more the priest’s jovial good hu- 


| mor irradiated his happy countenance, and I myself hourly improving m 





| healih and strength, 
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elt already the bracing influence of the mountsin 
air, end that strong sense of liberty, never more thoroughly appreciated 
than when regaining vigor after the sufferings of a sick bed. 

We were seated by an open window looking out upon the landscape.— 


| It was past sunset, and the tall siadows of the mountains were meeting 
| across the lake, like spirits who waited for the night hour to interchange 


their embraces. A thin pale crescent of a new moon marked the blue 
sky but did not dim the lustre of the thousand stars that glittered round 
it. All was hushed and still, save the deep note of the rail, or the mea- 
sured plash of oars heard from a long distance. The rich meadows that 
sloped down to the water sent up their delicious odors in the balmy air, 
and there stole over the senses a kind of calm and peaceful pleasure that 
such a scene at such an hour can alone impart. 

“ This is beautiful—this is very beautiful, father,” said 1. 

“So it is, sir,” said the priest. ‘‘ Let no Lrishman wander for scene- 
ry; be hasas much right to go travel in search of wit and good fellow- 
ship. We don’t want for blessings. All we need is to know how to 
enjoy them. And believe me, there is a plentiful feast on the table if gen- 
tlemen would only pass down the dishes. And now, that reminds me— 
what are you drinking ?7—negus. I wouldn’t wish it to my greatest ene- 
my. But to be sure, I am always forgetting you are not dne of our- 
selves. There, reach me over that square decanter. It wouldn't have 
been so full now if we had had poor Bob here—poor fellow: but one 
| thing is certain, wherever he is, he is happy. 
how he got into his present scrape.” 

“No, fa'her; and that’s precisely the very thing I wish to ask you.” 

“You shall hear it, and it isn’t a bad story in its way; but don’t you 
think the night air is a little to much for you—shall we close the 
window ?” 

“Tf it depend on me, father, pray leave it open.” 

“Ha, ha, I was forgetting again,” said the old fellow, laughing, 
roguishly, “ stella sunt amantium oculi, as Pharis says. There now, 
don’t be blushing, but listen to me. 

“Tt was somewhere about last November that Bob got a quiet hint 
from some one at Daly’s that the sooner he got out of Dublin the more 
conducive it would be to his personal freedom, as various writs were fly- 
ing about the capital after him. He took the hint, and set off the same 
night, and reached his beautiful chateau of Newgate without let or me- 
lestation—which having victualled for the winter, he could, if necessary, 
sustain a reasonable siege against any force che law was likely to bring 
up. The house_had an abundant supply of arms—there were guns that 
figured in ’41, pikes that had done good service a little later, swords of 
every shape—fiom the two-handed weapon of the twelfth century, to a 
Roman pattern made out of a scythe by a smith inthe neighborhood; but 
the grand terror of the country was an old four-pounder of Cromwell’s 
| time, that the major had mounted on the roof, and whose effects, if only 
proportionately injurious to the enemy tothe results nearer home, must 
have been a formidable engine: for the only time it was fired—I believe 
to celebrate Bob’s birth-day—it knocked down a chimney with the re- 
coil, blew the gardener and another man about ten feet into the air, and 
hurled Bob himself through a sky-light into the housekceper’s room.— 
No matter for that, it had a great effect in raising the confidence of the 


I believe I never told you 


| country people, some of whom verily believed that the ball was rolling 


characters are mistaken, their traits misconstrued—partly from indiffer- | for a week 


after. 
‘‘ Bob, I say, victualled the fortress, but he did more—for he assem- 
bled all the tenants, and in a short but pithy speech he told tLem the 





state of his affairs, explaining with considerable eloquence what a mis- 
fortune it would be for them if by any chance they were to lose him for 
a landlord. 

‘“«See now, boys,’ said he, ‘there’s no knowing what misfortene 
wouldn’t happen ye; they’d put a receiver on the property—a spal- 
peen with bailiffs and constables after him—that would be making you 
pay up the rent—and faith I wouldn't say but maybe he’d ask you for 
the arrears.’ 

“+ Oh, murther, murther! did any one ever hear the like,’ the people 
cried on every side, and Bob, like a clever orator, continued to picture 
forth additional miseries and misfortunes to them, if sich a calamitous 
event were to happen, explaining at the same time the contemptible na- 
ture of the persecution practised against him. 

** «No, boys,’ cried he, ‘there isn’t a man among them al! that has 
the courage to come down and ask for his money, face to face, but they 
set up a pair of fellows they call John Doe and Richard Roe—there’s 
names for you. Did you ever hear of a gentleman in the county with 
names like that? but that’s not the worst of it, for you see even these 
two chaps can’t be found. It’s truth I’m telling you, and some people 
go so far as to say that there is no such people at all, and it’s only a way 
they have to worry, and annoy country gentlemen with what they call a 
fiction of the law; and my own notion is, that the law is nothing but lies 
and fiction from beginning to end.’ 

‘A very loud cheer from Bob’s audience proclaimed how perfectly 
they coincided in his opinion; and a keg of whiskey being brought 
into the lawn, each man drained a glass to his health, uttering at the 
same time a determination with respect to the law officers of the crown, 
that boded but little happiness to them when they made a tour i@ the 
neighborhood. 





* Anciice—Town of the Flight of Flails. 
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“ Tp about a week after this there was a grand drawing home; that’s, 
you understand, what we call in Ireland, bringing in the harvest; and 
swre enough, the farm-yard presented a very comely sight, with ricks of 
hay, and stacks of corn, and oats, and barley, and out-houses full of 
—_ and in fact every thing the country produces, besides cows and 

, sheep, pigs, goats, and even turkeys, for most of the tenants 
psid their rents in kind, and as Bob was an easy landlord, very few 


came without a little present—a game-cock, a jack-ass, a ram, or some | 


@musing beast or other. Well, the next day—it was a fine dry day with 
a light frost, and as the bog was hard, Bob sent them all away to bring 
iw the turf. Why then, but it is a beautiful sight, captain, and I wish 
yea saw it; maybe two or three hundred cars ali going as fast as they 
can a on a fine bright day with a blue sky and a sharp air, the boys 
standing up in the kishes driving without rein or halter—always at a 
gallop—for all the world like Ajax, Ulysses, and the rest of them that 
we read of; and the girls, as pretty craytures as ever you threw an eye 
wpen, with their short red petticoats, and their hair plaited and fast- 
ened up at the back of their heads: on my conscience, the Trojan 
women was nothing to them. But to come back. Bob Mahon was 
ceming home from the bog about five o’cleck in the evening, cantering 
along on a little dun pony he had, thinking of nothing at all, except, 
maybe, the elegant rick of turf that he’d be bringing home in the morn- 
img, when what did he see befure him but a troop of dragoons, and at 
their head old Basset, the sub-sheriff, and another fellow whose face he 
had often seen in the Four-courts of Dublin. ‘By the mortial,” said 
Bob, ‘I am done for;’ for he saw in a moment that Basset had waited 
eantil all the country people were employed at a distance to come over 
and take him. However, he was no ways discouraged, but brushing 
his way through the dragoons, he rode up beside Basset’s gig, and 
taking a long pistol out of the holster, he began to examine the priming 
as ceol as may be. 

“ «How are you, Nick Basset?’ said Bob; ‘and where are you going 
this evening?’ 

“« « How are you, major?’ said Basset, with his eye all the while upon 
the pisto). ‘Itis an unpleasant business—a mighty unpleasant busi- 
ness to me, Major Bob,’ says he; ‘but the truth is, there is an execution 
against you, and my friend here, Mr. Hennessy———Mr. Hennessy— 
Mejor Mahon—asked me to come over with him, because as I knew 
you—"” 

“¢ Well, well,’ said Bob, interrupting him. ‘Have you a writ 
against me—is it me you want?’ 

“Nothing of the kind, Major Mahon. God forbid we'd touch a 
hair of your head. It’s just a kind of capias, as I may say, nothing 
more.’ 

“« * And why did you bring the dragoons with you?’ said Bob, looking 
at him mighty hard 

“‘ Basset looked very sheepish, and didn’t know what to say, but Ma- 
hen soon relieved him— 

«« ‘ Never mind, Nick,never mind, you can’t help your trade; but how 
would you look if I was to raise the country on ye? 

“You wouldn’t do the like, major—but surely if you did, the 
troops———’ 

“ «The troops!’ said Bob: ‘God help you! we'd be twenty—ay, thir- 

to one. See now, if I give a whistle, this minute——’ 

“« « Don’t distress yourself, major,’ said Basset, ‘forthe decent people 
are a good six miles off at the bog, and couldn’t hear you if you 
whistled ever so loud.’ 

“‘ The moment that he said this Bob saw that the old rogue was up 
to him, and began to wonder within himself what was the best to be 
done. 

«« «See now, Nick,’ said he, ‘it isn’t like a friend to bring up all these 
red coats here upon me, before my tenantry, disgracing me in the face of 
my people. Send them back to the town, and go up yourself with Mr. 
Hennessy there, and do whatever you have to do.’ 


+ «No, no,’ screamed Hennessy, ‘ I'll never part with the soldiers.’ 

“* «Very well,’ said Bob, ‘take your own way and see what will come 
ef it.’ 

“ He put spurs to his pony as he said this, and was just striking into 
@ gallop, when Nick called out— 


«« “Wait a bit, major, wait a bit. If we leave the dragoons where we 


are now, will you give us your word of honor not to hurt or molest us in | 


the discharge of our duty, nor let any one else do so.’ 


««T will,’ said Bob, ‘now that you talk reasonably; I'll treat you | 


well.’ 
“ After a little parley it was settled that part of the dragoons 
were to wait on the road, and the rest of them in the lawn before 


the house, while Nick and his friend were to go through the ceremony | 


of seizing Bob’s effects, and make an inventory of every thing they could 
find. 

“~ A mere matter of form, Major Mahon,’ said he: ‘ we'll make it 
as short as possible, and leave a couple of men in possession ; and as | 
know the affair will be arranged in a few days 

‘© Of course,’ says Bob laughing; ‘nothing easier. So come along 
mow and let me show you the way.’ 

“* When they reached the house, Bob ordered up dinner at once, and 
behaved as politely ae possible, telling them it was early and they would 
ed rer! of time for every thing in the evening. But whether it was 
chet 





ey had no appetite just then, or that they were not over easy in | 


their minds about Bob himself, they declined every thing, and began to 


set about their work. To it they went with pen and ink, putting down 
all the chairs and tables, the cracked china, and the fire irons, and at 
last Bob left them counting over about twenty pairs of old top-boots that 
stood along the wall of his dressing-room. 
| Ned,’ said Bob to his own man, ‘get two big padlocks and put them 
on the door of the hay-loft as fast as you can.’ 
“Sure it is empty, sir,’ said Ned; ‘barrin’ the rats, there’s nothing 
in it,’ 
| 


*** Don’t I know that as well as you,’ said Bob; ‘but can’t you do as 





you are bid, and when you've done it, take the pony and gallop over to 
the bog, and tell the people to throw the turf out of their carts and gal- 
lop up here as fast as they can.’ 

“He'd scarcely said it when Nick called out, ‘ Now, major, for the 
farm-yard if you please.’ And so taking Hennessy’s arm, he walked out, 
followed by the two big bailiffs, that never left them fora moment. To 
be sure it was a great sight when they got outside and saw all the ricks 
and stacks as thick as they could stand; and so they began counting and 
putting them down on paper, and the devil a thing they forgot, not even 
the boneens and the bantams, and at last Nick fixed his eye upon the 
little door into the loft, upon which now two great big pad-locks were 
hanging. 

“<T suppose it’s oats you have up there, major,’ said he. 

“«* No, indeed,’ said Bob, leoking a little confused. 

“«« Maybe seed-potatoes,’ said Hennessy. 

‘¢* Nor it neither,’ said he. 

“ «Barley, it’s likely,’ cried Nick ; ‘it is a fine dry loft.’ 

“*No,’ said Bob, ‘it is empty.’ 

“ And with that he endeavored to turn them away and get them back 
into the house; but old Basset turned back, and fixing his eye upon the 
door, shook his head for a couple of minutes. 


{ 
| 

“ ¢ Well,’ said he, ‘for an empty loft it has the finest pair of padlocks 
I ever looked at. Would there be any objection, major, to our taking a 
peep into it?’ 

“*None,’ said Bob; ‘but I haven’t a ladder that long in the place.’ 

“ <T think this might reach,’ said Hennessy, as he touched one with 
| his foot that lay close along the wall, partly covered with straw. 

«Just the thing,’ said Nick; while poor Bob hung down his head 
and said nothing. With that they raised the ladder and placed it against 
the door. 

«« «Might I trouble you for the key, Major Mahon,’ said Hennessy. 

‘*¢] believe it is mislaid,’ said Beb, in a kind of sulky way, at which 
they both grinned at each other, as much as to say we have him now. 

“¢ You'll not take it amiss then, major, if we break the door,’ said 
Nick. 
| “You may break it, and be hanged,” said Bob, as he stuck his hands 
into his pockets and walked away. 

««¢ This will do,’ cried one of the bailiffs, taking up a big stone as he 
mounted the ladder, followed by Nick, Hennessy, and the other. 

“It took some time to smash the locks, for they were both strong 
ones, and all the while Nick and his friend were talking together in great 
glee, but poor Bob stood by himself against a hay-rick, looking as me- 
lancholy as might be. At last the locks gave way and down went the 
door with a bang. The bailiffs stepped in, and then Nick and the oth- 
ers followed. It took them a couple of minutes to satisfy themselves that 

| the loft was quite empty, but when they came back again to the door 
| what was their surprise to discover that Bob was carrying away the lad- 
der upon his shoulders to a distant part of the yard. 

*«* Holloa, major,’ cried Basset, ‘don’t forget us up here.’ 

“ «Devil a fear of that,’ said Bob, ‘few that know you ever forget 
| you.’ 
we ‘We are quite satisfied, sir,’ said Hennessy, ‘what you said was 





perfectly correct.’ 
“ * And why didn’t you believe it before, Mr. Heunessy? You see 
what you have brought upon yourself.’ 
“«¢ You are not going to leave us up here, sir,’ cried Hennessy: ‘ will 
you venture upon false imprisonment.’ 
« ¢T’d venture on more than that, if it were needful; but see now, 
when you get back don’t be pretending that I didn’t offer to treat you 
| well—little as you deserved it. LIasked you to dinner, and would have 
given you your skin full of wine afterwards, but you preferred your own 
dirty calling, and so take the consequences.’ 

“While he was speaking a great cheer was heard, and all the country 
people came galloping into the yard with their turf cars. 

* «Be alive now, my boys, cried Bob. ‘How many cars have you?" 

«Seventy, sir, here, but there is more coming.’ 

*¢ That ‘ill do,’ said he: ‘so now set to work and carry away all the 
oats, and the wheat, the hay, barley, and potatoes; let some of you take 
' the calves and the pigs, and drive the bullocks over the mountain to Mr. 
| Bodkin’s; don’t leave a turkey behind you, boys, and make haste for 

these gentlemen have so many engagements I can scarcely prevail on 
them to pass more than a day or two amengst us.’ 
| a Bob pointed as he spoke to the four figures that stood trembling 
| at the hay-loft door. A loud cheer, and a roar of laughter to the full 
as loud, answered his speech; and at the same moment to it they went, 
loading their cars with the harvest or the live stock as fast as they 
could; to be sure, such a scene was never witnessed— the cows bleat- 
| ing, pigs grunting, fowl cackling, men and women all running here and 

there, laughing like mad, and Nick Basset himself swearing like a 

trooper the whole time that he’d have them al! hanged at the next 
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assizes. Would you believe, the harvest it took nearly three weeks to 
bring home, was carried away that night and scattered all over the 
country at different farms where it never could be traced, all the cattle 
too were taken away, and before sunrise there wasn’t as much as a sheep 
or a lamb left to bleat on the lawn. 

“The next day Bob set out on a visit to a friend at some distance, 
leaving directions with his people to liberate the gentlemen in the hey- 
loft in the course of theafternoon. The story made a great noise in the 
country, but before people were tired Jaughing at it an action was entered 

inst Bob for false imprisonment, and heavy damages awarded against 
him: so that you may see there was a kind of poetic justice in the man- 
ner of hia capture, for after all it waa only trick for trick.” 

The worthy priest now paused to mix another tambler, which, when 
he had stirred and tasted and stirred again, he pushed gently before him 
on the table, and seemed lost in reverie. 

“Yes,” said he half aloud, “ it is a droll country we live in, and there’s 
not one of us doesn’t waste more ingenuity and display more cunning in 
getting rid of his fortune, than the cleverest fellows elsewhere evince in 
accumulating theirs. But you are looking a little pale, I think: these 
late hours won't suit you, so I'll just send you to bed.” 

I felt the whole force of my kind friend’s advice, and yielding obedi- 
ence at once, I shook him by the hand-and wished him good night. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MURRANAKILTY. 


If my kind reader is not already tired of the meuntain road and the 
wild west, may I ask him—dare I say her?—to accompany me a little 
farther, while I present another picture of its life. 

You see that bold mountain, jagged and rugged in outline, like the 
spine of some gigantic beast that runs far out into the Atlantic, and ends 
in a bold, abrupt headland, against which the waves from the very coast 
of Labrador are beating without one intervening rock to break their 
force. Carry your eye along its base to where you can mark a little clump 
of alder and beech, with here and therea taper poplar interspersed, and 
see if you cannot detect the gable of a long, ow, thatched house, that 
lies almost buried in the foliage. Before the door a little patch of green 
stretches down to the shore, where a sandy beach, glowing in all the rich- 
ness of a morning sun, glitters with many a shell and brilliant pebble— 
that, then, is Murranakilty. But approach, I beg you, a little nearer; 
let me suppose that you have traced the winding of that little bay, cros- 
sing the wooden bridge over the bright trout stream, as it hastens on to 
mingle its waters with the ocean; you have climbed over the rude stile, 
and stopped for an instant to look into the holy well, in whose glassy 
surface the litthke wooden crucifix above is dimly shadowed, and, at 
length, you stand upon the lawn before the cottage. What a glorious 
scene is now before you! On the opposite side of the bay, the moun- 
tain, whose summit is lost among the clouds, seems as it were cleft by 
some earthquake’s force, and through its narrow gorge you can trace the 
blue water of the sea passing in, while each side of the valley is clothed 
with wood. The oak of a hundred years, here sheltered from the rude 
wind of the Atlantic, spreads its luxuriant arms, while the frothy waves 
are breaking at its feet. High, however, above their tops you may mark 
the irregular outline of a large building, with battlements and towers, 
and massive walls, and ene tall and loop-holed turret, that rises high into 
the air, and around whese summit the noisy rooks are circling in their 
flight. Thatis Kilmorran castle, the residence of Sir Simon Bellew.— 
There, for centuries past, his ancestors were born and died ; there, in the 
midst of that wild and desolate grandeur, the haughty descendants of an 
ancient honse lived on from youth to age, surrounded by all the observ- 
ances of feudal state, and lording it far and near, for many a mile, with a 
sway and power that would seem tu have long since passed away. 

You carry your eye seaward, and I perceive your attention is fixed 
upon the small schooner that lies anchored in the offing; her topsail is 
in the clews, and flaps lazily against the mast, as she rolls and pitches 
in the breaking surge. The rake of her low masts, and the long boom 
that stretches out far beyond her taffrail, have, you deem it, a somewhat 
suspicious 'ook; and you are right. She is La Belle Louise, a smug- 
gling ccaft from Dieppe, whose crew, half French, half Irish, would 
fight her to the gunwale, and sink with, but never surrender her. You 
hear the plash of oars, and there now you can mark the eight-oared gig 
springing te the stroke, as it shoots from the shore, and leads out to sea. 
—Sir Simon loves claret, and, like a true old Irish gentleman, he drinks 
it from the wood; there may, therefure, be some reason why those wild- 
looking red caps have pulled in shore. But now I'll ask you to turn to 


to the ground, is bordered by blossoming honeysuckle—it is the priest's 
parlor. At a little breakfast-table, whose spotless cloth, and neat but 
simple equipage has a look of propriety and comfort, is seated one, 
whose gorgeous dressing-gown and lounging attitude, seems strangely at 
variance with the humble objects around him. He seems endeavoring tu 
read a newspaper, which, ever and anon, he lays down beside him, and 
turns his eyes in the direction of the fire. For, although it is July, yet 
a keen freshness of the morning air makes the blazing turf by no means 





objectionable. He looks towards the fire, perhaps, you would say, lost 


in his own thoughts and musings: but no, truth must out, and his atten- 
tion is occupied in a very different way. Kneeling before the fire is a 
young and lovely country-girl, engaged in toasting a muffia for the priest’s 


and as now and then she throws back her long hair from her face withan | 


impatient toss of her head, she steals a glance at the stranger, from a 
pair of eyes so deeply blue, that, at first, you were unjust e: h to think 
them black. Her dress is a low boddice, and a short skirt of that bril- 
liant dye, the Irish peasant of the west seems to possess the secret for. 
The jupe is short, I say, and se much the better for you, as it displays a 
pair of legs which, bare of shoe or stocking, are perfect in their symme- 
try—the rounded instep and the swelling ancle chiselled as cleanly asa 
statue of Canova, 

And now, my good reader, having shown you all this, let me proceed 
with my narrative. 

“ And sure now, sir, wouldn’t it be better for you, and you sickly, to 
be eating your breakfast, and not be waiting for Father Tom ;—maybe he 
wouldn't come in this hour yet.” 

“No, thank you, Mary; I had rather wait. I hope you are not so 
tired of my company that you want an excuse to get away?” 

‘Ah be asy now, if you plaze, sir! It’s myself that’s proud to be 
talking to you.’’ And as she spoke she turned a pair of blue eyes upon 
me, with such a look that I could not help thinking if the gentle- 
men of the west be exposed to such, their blood is not as hot as is repu- 
ted. I suppose I looked as much, for she blushed deeply, and, calling 
out, “‘ Here’s Father Tom!” sprang to her legs, and hurried from the 
room. 

‘Where are you scampering that way ?"’ cried the good priest, as he 
passed her in the hall. ‘Ah, captain !—captain, behave yourself!” 

“T protest, father—”’ cried I. 

‘To be sure you do !—Whiy wouldn’t you protest! But see now, ir 
was your business brought me out this morhihg. Hand me over the eggs ; 
I am as hungry as a hawk. The devil is in that girl—they are as hard as 
bullets! I see how it was plain enough. It’s little she was thinklng of 
the sameeggs. Well, well! this is an ungrateful world; and only think 
of me, all] was doing for you.” 

«My dear father, you are quite wrong—”’ 

“No matter. Another slice of bacon. And, after all, who knows if 
I have the worst of it. Do you know, now, that Miss Bellew has about 
the softest cheek—”’ 

‘* What the devil do you mean ?”’ said J, reddening. 

“Why, just that I was saluting her 4 la Francaise, this morning ; 
and I never saw her look handsomer in my life. It was scarce seven 
o'clock when I was over at Kilmorran, but early as it was, I caught 
her making breakfast for me, and, father and priest that I am, I coulda’t 
help feeling in love with her. It was a beautiful sight just to watch her 
light step and graceful figure moving about the parlor—now opening the 
windew to let in thefresh air of the morning ; now arranging a boquet of 
moss-roses ; now busying herself among the breakfast things, and all 
the while stealing a glance at Sir Simon, to see if he were pleased at 
whatshe was doing. He'll be over here by.and.by, to call on you ; and, 
indeed, it is an attention he seldom pays any one, for latterly, poor fel- 
low, he is not over satisfied with the world; and if the truth were told 
he has not had too much cause to be so.” 

“You mentioned to him, then, that I was here ?” 

“ To be sure I did, and the doing so cost me ascalded finger, for Miss 
Louisa, who was pouring out my tea at the moment, gave a jerk with 
her hand, and spilt the boiling water all over me.—Bad cess to you, Ma- 
ry, but you have spoilt the toast this morning! half of it never saw the 
fire, and the other half is as black as my boot.—But, as I was saying, 
Sir Simon knows all about you, and is coming over to ask us to dine 
there ;—though I offered to give the invitation myself, anc accept it first ; 
but he is very punctilious about these things, and wouldn’t hear of any- 
thing but doing it in the regular way.” 

“« Did he allude to Mr. Utick Burke’s affair ?” 

“ Not a word, and even when I wished to touch on it, for the sake of 
a little explanation, he adroitly turned the subject, and spoke of some- 
thing else. But it is drawing late, and I have some people to see this 
morning, so come along now into my little library here, and I'll leave 
you for a while to amuse yourself.” 

The priest led me, as he spoke, into a small room, whose walls were 
covered with books from the floor to the ceiling; even the very door 
by which we entered had its shelves, like the rest, so that when once 
in, you could see no trace of it. A single window looked seaward, 
towards the wide Atlantic, and presented a view of many miles of 
coast, indented with headland and promontory. Beneath, upon the placid 
sea, was a whole fleet of fishing boats, the crews of which were busily 
engaged in collecting the sea-weed to manure the land, The sight was 


| both curious and picturesque. The light boats, tossing on the heavy 
an humbler scene, and icok within that room where the window, opened | 


swell, were crowded with figures whose attitudes evinced all the eager- 
ness of a chase. Sometimes an amicable contest would arise between 
two parties, as their boat-hooks were fixed in the same mass of tangled 
weed. Sometimes two rival crews would be seen stretching upon their 


| oars, as they headed out to sea, in search of a new prize: the merry 


voices, and the loud laughter, however, that rose above all other sounds, 
told that good humor and good will never deserted them in all the ardor 
of the contest. 

Long after the priest left me Icontinued to watch them. At last I set 
myself to explore the good father’s shelves, which I found, for the most 
part, were filled with portly tomes of divinity and pclemics, huge folio 
copies of St. Augustine, Origen, Eusebius, and others : innumerable vo- 


| lumes of learned tractates on disputed points in theology ; none of which 
breakfast; her features are flushed, partly with shame, partly with heat; _ 


poss ssed any interestfor me. In one corner, however, beside the fire, 
whose convenience to the habitual seat of Father Tom argued that they 
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were not least in favor with his reverence, as an admirable collection of , Bellew, in many respects, to be launched forth in the torrent of Lon- 


the French dramatists, Moliere, Beaumarehais, Racine, and severa! mote ; 
these were a real treat; and seating myself beside the window I pre- 


pared, for about the twentieth time in my life to read “ La Folle Jour- | 
nee.” 


I had scarcely got to the end of the second act, when the door was — 


gently opened, and Mary made her appearance ; not in the dishabille of 


the morning, however, but with a trim cotton gown, and smart shoes and — 


stockings ; her hair, tcv, was neatly dressed, in the country fashion ; yet 
still I was halfdisposed to think she looked even better in her morning 
costume, 

The critical scrutiny of my glance had evidently disconcerted her, and 
made her, for the moment, forget the object of hercoming. She looked 
down and blushed ; she fiddled with the corner of her apron, and at last 


recollecting herself, she ae a little curtesy, and, vpening the door | 


wide, announced Sir Simon Bellew. 

“ Mr. Hinton, I believe,” said Sir Simon, with a single smile as he 
bowed himself into the apartment ; “will you allow me to introduce my 
self—Sir Simon Bellew.’ 

The baronet was a tall, thin, meagre-looking old man, somewhat stoop- 
ed by age, but preserving both in look and gesture, not only the remains 
of goed louvks, but the evident traces of one habituated to the world. 
His dress was very plain, but the scrupulous exactitude of his powdered 


cue, and the massive gold-headed cane he carried, showed he had not | 


abandoned those marks of his position, so distinctive of rank in those 
days. He wore, also, large and handsome buckles in his shoes, but, in- 
every other particular, Lis costume was simplicity itself, 

Conversing with an ease which evinced his acquaintance with all the 


forms of society ; he touched shortly upon my former accyiaintance with | 
his daughter, and acknowledzed in terms slight, but suitable, how she | 


had spoken of me. His manner was, however, less marked by every- 
thing I had’deemed to be Irish than that of any other person I had met 


with in the country; for, while he expressed his pleasure at my visit to | 


the west, and invited me to pass some days at his house, has manner of 
doing so had nothing whatever of the warmth ard empressement I had 
so often seen. Infact, save a slight difference in accent, it was as En- 
glish as need be. 

Whether I felt disappointed at this, or whether I had, myself, adopt- 
ed the habits and prejudices of the land, L am unable to say, but certain- 


ly I feltchilled and repulsed ; and, although our interview lasted scarce | 
twenty minutes, was delighted when he rose to take his leave, and say, | 


Good morning. 

“‘ You are good enough, then, to promise you'll dine with us to-mor- 
row, Mr. Hinton. I need scarcely remark, [ can have no party to meet 
you, for this wild neighborhood has denied us that; but as | am aware 
that your visit to the west is less for society than scenery, perhaps I may 
assure you, you will not be disappoiuted. So now, au revoir.”’ Sir 
Simon bowed deeply as be spoke, and with a wave of his hat that would 


have done honor to the court of Louis XV. he took his leave and depart- | 
ed 


I followed him with my eye, as mounred on his old grey pony, he am- 
bied quietly down the little path that led to the shore. Albeit an old 


man, his seat was firm, and not without a certain air of self-possession | 


and ease ; and as he returned the salutations of the passing country peo- 
ple, he did so with the quiet dignity of one who felt he conveyed an hon- 
or even in the recognition. There was something singular in the con- 
trast of thatvenerable figure with the wild grandeur of the scene; and 
as I gazed after him it set me thinking of the strange viscissitudes of 


life that must have made such as he pass his days in the dreary solitade 


of these mountains. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SIR SIMON. 


My journey had so far fatigued me that I wasn’t sorry to have a 
day of rest ; and, as father Tom spent the greater part of it from 
home, I was left to myself and my owa reflections. The situation 
in which I found myself was singular enough—the guest of a man 
whose acquaintance I had made by chance, and who knowing as 
little of me as I did of him, yet showed by many an act of kindness, 
not less than by many a chance observation, a deep interest in my- 
self and my fortunes. Here, then, 1 was; far from the sphere of my 
daties, neglecting the career I had adopted, and suffering days— 
weeks, to pass over without bestowing a thought upon my soldier's 


life. Following on this train of thought, I could not help acknow!- | 


edging to myself that my attachment to Miss Bellew was the cause 
of my journey, and the real reason of my wandering. However 
sanguine may be the heart when touched by the first passion, the 
doubts that will now and then shoot across it are painful and poig- 
nent; and now, in the calmness of my judgment, I could not but 
see the innumerable obstacles my family would raise to all my hopes. 
T well knew my father’s predilection for a campaigning life, and that 
nothing would compensate to him for the defeat of this expectation : 
I had but tos many proofs of my mother’s aristocratic prejudices to 
suppose that she ever could acknowledge as her daughter-in-law, one, 
whose pretensions to rank although higher than her own, were yet 
neither trumpetted by the world nor blazoned by fashion ; and lastly, 
changed as I was myself since my arrival in Ireland, there was yet 
enough of the Englishman leit in me to see how unsuited was Louisa 


_ don life, while yet her experience of the world was so narrow and 
. limited. Still, 1 loved her. The very artless simplicity of her man- 

ner, the untutored freshness of her mind had taught me to know, that 
even great personal attractions may be the secund excellence of a 
woman. And besides, I was just at that time of time cf life when 
ambition is least natural. One deems it more heroic to renounce all 
that is daring in enterprise, all that is great in promise, merely to be 
loved. My mind was therefore made up. The present opportunity 
was a good one to see her frequently and learn thoroughly to know 
her tastes and dispositions. Should I succeed in gaining her affec- 
_ tions, however opposed my femily might prove at first, I calculated 
on their fondness for me, as an only son, and knew, that in regard 

to fortune, I should be independent enough to marry whom I pleased. 

In speculations such as these the time passed over: and although 
I waited with impatience for the hour of our visit to Kilmorran Cas. 
tle, still, as the time drew near, many 4 passing doubt would flit 
| across me, how far I had mistaken the promptings of my own affec- 
tion for any return of my love. True it was, that more than once her 
look and manner testified I was not indifferent to her; still, when I 
remembered that I had ever seen her surrounded by persons she was 
anxious to avoid, a suspicion crossed me, that perhaps I owed the lit- 
tle preference she showed me, less to any qualities I possessed, than 
to my own unobtrusiveness. These were galling and unpleasant re- 
flections ; and whither they might have led me I know not, when 
the priest tapped with his knuckles at my window, and called out— 

“Captain, we shall be late if you don’t hurry a bit; and I had 
rather be behind time with his gracious majesty himself than with 
old Sir Simon.” 

I opened the window at once, and jumped out into the lawn. 

“ My dear father, I've been ready this haif hour, but fell intoa 
dreamy fit aad forgotevery thing. Are we to walk it ?” 

* No, no; the distance is much greater than youthink. Smallas 
the bay looks, it is a good three miles from this to Kilmorran; but 
here comes your old friend the curriculus.” 

I once more mounted to my old seat, and the priest, guiding the 
horse down to the beach, selected the strand, from which the waves 
had just receded, as the hardest road, and pressed on at a pace that 
showed his desire to be punctual. 

“*Get along there! Nabocklish! How lazy the devil is ;—faith, 
| we'll be late, do our best. Captain, darling, put your watch back a 

quarter of an hour, and L’ll stand to it that we are both by Dublin 
tine.” 
“ Is he then, so very particular,” said I, “ as all that comes to?" 
‘Particular, is it? Faith he is. Why, man, there is as much 
| ringing ef belis before dinner in that house,as if every room in it was 
crammed with company. And the old butler will be there, all in 
biack, and his hair powdered, and beautiful silk stockings on his legs 
every day in the week, although, maybe, it is a brace of snipe will be 
all that ison the table. Take the whip for a while, and lay into that 
' baste,—my heart is broke flogging him.” 
Had Sir Simon only watched the good priest's exertions for the 
: preceding quarter of an hour, he certainly would have had a hard 
heart, if he had criticised his punctuality. Shouting one moment— 
cursing the next—thrashing away with his whip, and betimes striding 
over the splasb-board to give a kick with his foot, he undoubtedly 
spared nothing in either voice or gesture. 


* There !—glory be to God!” cried he at last, as he turned sharp 
from the shady road into a narrow avenue of tall lime-trees; “* take 


| the reins, captain, till 1 wipe my face. Blessed hour, look at the 


state Iam in! Lift him to it, and don’t sparehim. May I never — 
if that isn’t the last bell, and he only gives five minutes after that.” 

Although I eertaialy should have preferred that Father Tom had 
continued his functions as charioteer, now that we were approaching 
the house, common humanity however compelled me to spare him, 
andl flogged and chucked the old beast with all my might up the 
rising ground towards the house. 


I had but just time to see that the building before us was a large 
embattled structure, which, although irregular, and occasionally in- 
congruous in detail, was yet a fine specimen of the castellated Gothic 
of the seventeenth century. Massive square towers flanked the angles, 
themselves surmounted by smaller turrets, that shot up into the air 
high above the dark woods around them. The whole was surroun- 
ded by a fosse, now dry, and overgrown with weeds ; but the terrace, 
which lay between this and the castle, was laid out as a flower-garden, 
with a degree of taste and beauty that, to my mind at least, bespoke 
the fostering hand of Louisa Bellew. Upon this the windows of a 
large drawing-room opened, at one of which I could mark the tall 
and stately figure of Sir Simon, as he stood, watch in hand, awaitin 
our arrival. I confess, it was not without a sense of shame that 
continued my flagellations atthe moment. Under any circumstances, 
our turn-out was not quite unexceptionable; but, when I thought of 
my own position, and of the good priest who sat beside me, mopping 
his head and face with a huga red cotton handkerchief, I cursed my 
stars for the absurd exposure. Just at this instant, the skirt of a 
white robe passed one of the windows, and I thought—I hope it was 
, but a thought—I heard a sound of laughter, 
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* t will do. Phebus himself could’nt do it better. I 
wouldn’t wish my worst enemy to be in a pair of shafts before you.” 
Mattering a curse on the confounded beast, I pulled short up and 


out. 

ss Not late, Nicholas, I hope?” said the priest to a tall, thin, old 
butler, who bore a most absurd resemblance to his master. 

“* Your reverence hasa minute and a-half yet; bat the soup’s on 
the table.” As he spoke, he drew from his pocket a smal! bit of 
looking-glass, in a wooden frame, and, with a pocket-comb arranged 
his hair in the most orderly and decorous manner ; which being done, 
he turned gravely round and said :—“ Are ye ready, now gentlemen ?” 

The priest nodded, and forward we went. Passing through a suite 
of rooms whose furniture, however handsome once, was now worm- 
eaten and injured by time, we at length reached the door of the draw. 
ing-room, when ihe butler after throwing one more glance at us, to 
assure himself that we were in presentable array, flung the door wide 

m, and announced, with the voice of a king-at-arms— 

**The Reverend Father Loftus and Mr. Hinton.” 

“ Serve!” said Sir Simon, witha wave of his hand. While, ad- 
vancing towards us, he received us with most polished courtesy. 

“You are most welcome to Kilmorran, Mr. Hinton. I need not 
present my daughter.” 

He turned towards the priest, and the same moment I held Miss 
Bellew's hand in mine. Dressed in white, and with her hair plainly 
braided on her cheek, ! thought she looked handsomer than [ had ever 
seen her. There was an air of assumed calmness in her manner, 
that sat well upon her lovely features, as, with a tone of winning 
sweetness, she seconded the words of her father, and welcomed me 
to Kilmorran. 

The first step in the knowledge of the female heart is, to know how 
to interpret any constraint or reserve of manner on the part of the 
woman you are in love with. Your mere novice is never more temp- 
ted to despair than at the precise moment his hopes should grow 
strenger ; nor is he ever so sanguine as when the prospect is gloomy 
before him. Thequick perceptions of even a very young girl, enable 
her tu perceive when she is loved ; and however disposed she may 
fee] towards the individual, a certain mixture of womanly pride and 
coquetry will teach her a kind of reserve towards him. 

Now, there was a slight dash of this constrained tone through Miss 
Bellew’s manner to me, and little experience as I had in such matters, 
Iknew enough to augur favorably from it. While doing the honors of 
her house, a passing timidity would seem, every now and then, to 
check her advances, and I could remark how carefully she avoided 
any allusion, however slight, to our past acquaintance. 

The austerity of Sir Simon’s manner, at his first visit, as well as 
the remarks of my friend the priest, had led me te suspect that our 
dinner-party would prove cold, formal, and uncomfortable. Indeed, 
the baronet’s constrained and measured courtesy in the drawing-room, 
gave me but little encouragement to expect anything better. Most 
agreeable, therefore, was my disappointment to find, that before the 
soup was removed he had thawed cunsiderably. The stern wriakles 
of his haughty face relaxed, anda bland and good-humored smile 
had usurped the place of his former fixed and determined look. Doing 
the honors of his table with the most perfect tact, he contrived, 
while almost monopolizing the conversation, to appear the least ob- 
trusive amongst us ; his remarks being ever accompanied by some 
appeal to his daughter, the priest, or myself, seemed to link us in the 
interest of all le said, and make his very listeners deem themselves 
entertaining and egrecable. 


Unfortunately, [ can present but a very meagre picture of this happy 
ift, but I remember well how insensibiy my prejudices gave way, one 
one, as I listened to his anecdotes, and heard him recount, with 
admirable humor, many a story of his early career. To be sure, it 
may be said that my criticism was not likely to be severe, while seated 
beside his beautiful daughter, whose cheek glowed with pleasure, 
and whose bright eye glistened with added lustre as she remarked 
the impression her father’s agreeability was making on his guests. 
Such may, I doubt not, have increased the delight I felt; but Sir Si- 
mon’s own claims were indisputable. 


I know not how far I shall meet my reader’s concurrence in the 
remark, but it appears to me that conversational talent, like wine, 

uires age to make it mellow. The racy flavor that smacks of 
long knowledge of life—the reflective tone that deepens without dar- 
kening the picture, the freedom from exaggeration, either in praise or 
censure, are not the gifts of young men usually ; and certainly they 
do season the intercourse of older ones, greatly to its advantage. 
There is, moreover, a pleasant flattery in listening to the narratives 
of those who were mixing with the busy world—its intrigues, its 
battles, and its by-play, while we were but boys. How we like to 
hear of the social everyday life of those great men of a by-gone day, 
whose names have become already historical—what a charm does it 
lend to reminiscence, when the names of Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, 
and Curran, start up amid memories of youthful pleasure—and how 
we treasure every passing word that is transmitted us, and how much, 
in spite of all the glorious successes of their after days, do we picture 
them to ourselves, from some slight or shadowy trait of their school 
or college life. 
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Sir Simon Bellew’s conversation abounded in features of this kind. 
His career had begun and continued for a long time in the brightest 
period of Ireland’s history ; when wealth and genius were rife in 
the land—and when the joyous traits of Irish character were elicited 
in all their force by prosperity and happiness, It was then shone 
forth in all their brilliancy, the great spirits, whose flashing wit and 
glittering a Sr cast a sunlight over their native country, that 
even now, in twilight of the past, continues to illume it. Alas‘ 
they have had no heritors to their fame—they have left no success- 
ors behind them. I have said that Miss Bellew listened with delight 
to all her father’s stores of amusement—happy to see him once more 
aroused to the exertion of his abilities—and pleased to watch how 
successfully his manner had won over us. With what added loveli- 
ness she looked up to him, as he narrated some circumstances of his 
political career, where his importance with his party was briefly al- 
luded to; and how proudly her features glowed, as some passing 
sentiment of high and simple patriotism would break from him. At 
such moments, the resemblance between them both became remark - 
ably striking, and I deemed her even more beautiful, than when her 
face wore its habitual calm and peaceful expression. 

Father Loftus himself seemed also to have undergone a change ; 
no longer indulging in his accustomed free and easy manner, season - 
ing his conversation with droll allusions and sly jokes ; he now ap- 
peared a shrewd, intelligent reasoner—a well-informed man of the 
world ; and at times, evident traits of reading and scholarship I was 
nowise prepared for. But how vain is it for one of any other coun- 
try to fathom one-half the depth of Irish character, or say what part 
is inapplicable to an Irishman ? My own conviction is, that we are 
all mistaken in our estimate of them—that the gay and reckless spirit . 
the wild fun, and frantic, impetuous devilment, are their least remark - 
able features, and in fact only the outside emblem of the stirring 
nature within. Like the lightning, that flashes over the thunder. 
cloud, but neither influences the breaking of the storm, nor points to 
its course—so have I sech the jest break from lips pale with hunger, 
and heard the laugh come free and mellow when the heart was break - 
ing in misery—but what a mockery of mirth ! 

When we retired to the drawing-ivom, Sir Simon, who had some 
thing to communicate to Father Tom, took him apart into one of the 
deep window recesses, and I was left for the first time alone beside 
Miss Bellew. There was something of awkwardness in the situation, 
for as neither of us could allude to the past w:thout evoking recollec- 
tions we both shunned to touch on, we knew not well of what to 
speak. The window lay open to the ground, displaying before us a 
garden in all the richness of fruit and blossom—the clustering honey - 
suckle and dog-rose, hung in masses of flower across the casement— 
and the graceful hyacinth and the decp carnation were bending to 
the night air, scented with the oder of many a flower. I looked 
wistfully without—she caught my glance—a slight hesitation fol- 
lowed—and then, as if assuming more courage, she said— 

“ Are you fond of a garden ?—would you like to walk ?” 

The haste with which I caught at the proposal half disconcerted 
her ; but, with a slight smile, she stepped out into the walk. 


How I do like a large, old-fashioned garden, with its venerable fruit 
trees—its shady alleys—its overgrown andtangled beds in which the 
very luxuriance sets all effort of art at pe at and where rank 
growth speaks of wildness rather than culture. I like those grassy 
walks, where the footstep falls unheard—those shady thickets of nut 
trees, which the blackbird haunts in security, and where the thrush 
sings undisturbed—what a sense of quiet home-happiness there 
breathes in the leafy darkness of the spot, and how meet for reverie 
and reflection docs it seem ! 


AsI sauntered along beside my companion, these thoughts crow- 
dedon me. Neither spoke—but her arm was in mine—our footsteps 
moved in unison—our eyes fellowed the same objects, and I felt as 
though our hearts beat responsively. On turning from one of the 
darker walks, we suddenly came upon an elevated spot, from which, 
through an opening in the wood the coast came into view, broken 
into many a rocky promontory, and dotted with small islands. The 
sea was calm and waveless, and stretched away towards the horizon 
in one mass of unbroken blue, where it blended with*the sky. An 
exclamation of ‘“‘ How beautiful !” broke from me at once ; and as 
I turned towards Louisa, I perceived that her eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ure, and a half blush was mantling her cheek. 

“ You are not, then, disappointed with the west ?” said she, with 
animation. 

“No, no. I did not lock for anything like this; nor,” added I, in 
a lower tone, while the words trembled on my lips, “ did I hope to 
enjoy it thus.” 

She seemed slightly confused ; but, with woman’s readiness to turn 
the meaning of my speech, added— . 

‘* Your recovery from illness doubtless gives a heightened pleasure 


, to every thing like this—the dark hour of sickness is often needed to 


teach us to feel strongly as we ought, the beauty of the fair world 
we live in.” 

“It may be so—but still I find that every sorrow leavesa scar 
upon the heart, and he who has mourned much loses the zest for 
happiness,” 
































“ Or rather, his views of it are different—I speak, happily for me, 
in ignorance ; yet it seems as though every trial in life was a prepa- 
ration for some higher scale of blissful enjoyment ; and that as our 

ings mature in power, so do our hearts in goodness—chas- 
tening at each ordeal of life, till, at the last, the final sorrow, death, 
bids us for the eternity where there is no longer grief, and 
where the weary are at rest.” 

“ Is not your view of life rather derived from the happy experience 


of this quiet spot than suited for the collisions of the world; where, as 
men grow older, their consciences grow more seared—their hearts 
less open.” 


“ Perhaps—but is not my philo ophy a one that fits me 


for my station ?—my life has been cast here ; bape wish to leave 
it—I I never hall.” 


“Never ! 
travel 7”? 


“No, no. All the brilliant pleasures you can picture for me would 
never requite the fears I must suffer, lest these objects should grow 
less dear to me when I came back tothem. The Tyrol is doubtless 
grander in its wild ificence ; but can it ever come home to my 
heart with so man affections and memories as these bold cliffs I have 

on in my infancy ; or should I benefit in happiness if it were ? 
an your Swiss peasant, be his costume ever so picturesque, interest 
me one half so much as yonder poor fisherman, who is No aM 
little child in his arms from the beach ?_ I know him—his is 
hearth; I have seen his grateful smile for some small benefit, and heard 
his words of thankfulness ; and think you not that-such recollections 
as these are all mingled in every glance I throw around me, and that 
every sun-lit spot of landscape shines not more brightly in my heart 
for its human associations ? These may be narrow prejudices——l 
See you smile at me.” 

“No, no. Trust me, I do not undervalue your reasons.” 

“ Well,here comes Father Loftus,and he shall be judge between us. 
We were discussing the advantages of contrasting our home with 
other countries——” 

“Ahem! A very difficult point,” said the priest, interrupting her, 
and drawing himself up with a great air of judicial importance. 
“ Ubi bene, ihi patria ; which may be rendered, ‘ there’s potatoes 
every where.’ Not that I incline to the doctrine myself: Ireland is 
the only enjoyable country I know of. Utamurcreatura, dum possu- 
mus ;: that means ‘ a moderate use of creature comforts,’ Miss Louisa. 
But, troth, I’m so heated with an argument I had with Sir Simon, 
that I’m no ways competent—did I tell you he was waiting for his 
tea?” 

‘“* No, indeed you did not,” said Miss Bellew, giving vent toa laugh 
she had been struggling against for the last few minutes ; and which 
I did not at the moment know was by her perceiving the pricst’s air 
of chagrin and discontent, the evident proofs of his being worsted 
by the old baronet, whose chief pleasure in life was to worry the 
father into a discussion, and either confuse or confute him. “ My 
father seems in such good spirits to-night. Don’t you think so?” 
said she roguishly, looking over at the priest. 

“‘ Never saw him better; quite lively and animated, and”—drep- 
ping his voice to a whisper—‘‘ as obstinate as ever.” 

As we entered the house, we found Sir Simon walking lcisurely 
up and down the drawing-room, with his hands behind his back, his 
face radiant with smiles, and his eye gleaming with couscious tri- 
umph towards the corner where the priest stood tumbling ever some 
books to coneeal his sense of defeat. In a few minutes after we were 
seated round the tea-table, the little cloud was dispelled, and a hap- 
pier party it were difficult to imagine. 

[ To be continued. } 


Surely you woald like to see other countries—to 


———— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


By the arrival of the Britannia at Boston we have London and Liver- 
pool dates to August 4th. Parliament was to be prorogued about the 


10th. There appears to be nothing of political or general English news 
of much importance. 


From the East some very interesting and important intelligence had 
been received. No more disasters had attended the British arms in 
Affghanistan, but it had been determined to abandon, for the present, at 
any rate, the country beyond the Indus. In relation to China it was said 
that the Imperial government were about to purchase peace by giving 
the English $40,000,000, and ceding Hong Kong to them. This intel- 
ligence is not authenticated, although its truth is not impossible. 

The day of meeting of the French Chambers had been anticipated, on 
account of the measures necessary to take in relation tu the regency, in 
case of the death of Philippe. The king opened the session in a short 
and affecting address, the pith of which was that this business would be 
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would be invested withthe regency, when a regency became necessary, 
and that in case of his death, the next brother would succeed. 


The French papers announce the death of Baron Larry, the famous 
surgeon, whose name so often occurs in the history of Napoleon's wars. 
He died at Lyons onthe 25th July. He was 76 years of age. 


The Gazette de France was condemned on the 29th July for a libel 
on the crown, in articles written on the occasion of the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, to a fine of 24,000f. and an imprisonment for two 
years of M. Paul Aubrey, the responsible editor. 

The sentence is generally considered to be one of uncalled for se- 
verity. 


The funeral of the Duke of Orleans was celebrated with great cere~ 
mony. 

TurKxey.—Constantinople letters of the 14th July represent the affairs 
of the Ottoman empire to have assumed a serious aspect. Complications 
and embarrassments of various kinds menace the Porte on every side. 
War with Persia is reported to have been declared, or to be upon the 
eve of eve of declaration; and it will be remarked that Russia, not Great 
Britain, has been appealed to as a mediator by both parties. The Bul- 
garian and Greek-Servian agitators, stimulated by foreign emissaries, 
have raised the standard of revolt. The Martinigrons are in a disorder- 
ly state, and the Pacha of Bagdad had defied the orders of the Grand 
Vizier, commanding him to exchange with Nezib Pacha, of Damascus. 
Without any open declaration of independence, Ali Reza Pacha acts as 
if he proposed to imitate the example of Mehemet Ali. 


i 


[From the “‘ London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashions.” 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Foulards, bareges, balzarines, diaphene, mousselines de laine, Pekins, 
watered silks, and organdys, are all now in demand; and redingotes of 
various kinds of batiste are worn, batiste Valenciennes, batiste d’ Ecosse 
of Java and Japan. Pretty dresses of the latter material are made with 
short but full hanging sleeves raised to the shoulder by buttons; this 
style is termed a la Corinne, the corsages of muslin dresses are round, 
a la Vierge, with half tight sleeves, ornamented with Crispins ef lace ; 
dresses of organdy are with ceintures and buckles, with long ends and 
very deep flounces on the skirt. Some have four or five deep tucks 
forming almost a skirt of tucks. Many have short sleeves, with revers, 
forming manti'le on the body or the corsage a coulisses: watered silks 
have been made open at the side with revers of a watered silk of ano- 
ther color, one that harmonizes well with it, the sides connected by an 


| echelle of ribbon, the under skirt of watered silk the same as the revers, 


and made the width of the hem longer in the skirt. 

Pretty dresses of triped poult de soie, are trimmed with a deep biais 
vandyked, and the skir: quite plain at the waist, the gathers being all car- 
ried to the back. Flowers are very prettily introduced on summer toil- 
ettes of organdy, in the form of cordons of heath to edge the double and 
triple skirts and the bottom of the sleeves; the same style is also made 
in mignionette, geranium, myosotis; the coiffure similarly ornamented 
to correspond. Embroidery en soutache (braid) is much in favor in Pa- 


_ ris for foulards, silks, mousselines de laine, and even organdys, and Gre- 


cian patterns are being introduced. The cardinal pelerines the same as 
the dress are not made very deep, the newest among the large camails 


‘are of silk filet, in diagonal stripes of white and shaded greens, with 
, second pelerine reashing to the waist, small collar and arm-holes, 
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the whole of which are trimmed with a fringe matching in colours. 
Crape bonnets are very fashionable this month; nothing is prettier 
than pink crape, divided by several rows of open straw, and ornamented 
at the side by a bouquet of moss-roses; white crape is mixed with in- 
lets cf Valenciennes, divided by pink gros de Naples. Wreaths of small 
white roses are very pretty for capotes of tulle bouillonnées ; a new bou- 
quet has been made, composed of small leaves of velvet, shaded green 
and brown, from which fall red berries; they are intended for straw bon- 
nets trimmed with velvet shaded with green. 
a eRe 

New Works.—Dunlop’s Histcry of Fiction, published by Carey & 
Hart, and in this city by Collins Brothers, History of Religions, a valua- 
ble book, by Dayton & Newman, the last number of the American Ec- 
lectic, by Peters, and Curry’s edition of the Encyclopedia, and of the 
Life of Washington, with other new works, are received; but notice is 
unavoidably deferred until next week. 

———e 

Surely the wish to be remembered with affection is hardly a weak- 
ness, ‘The warrior’s or the poet’s hope of immortality on earth—the 
laurel that binds the lyre or the sword—in, perhaps, the most daring, 
yet the emptiest of all imaginative vanities ; but there is something 
holier and sweeter in the dream of living in the love of those that 
have known us—it is, indeed, prolonging attachments beyond the 
grave, and, perhaps, derives its charm from an .nnate feeling in the 
breast of man, that friends part not here for ever. 

—— i - 


. The editor of the Petersburg Statesman, says he has rode through 
first despatched, before the general work of the session was entered Up- | grass in Illinois, higher than the top of the stage coach in which he was 


on. Jt was understood that the oldest surviving brother of the deceased | travelling. 
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THE EVENING GUN. 


COMPOSED, AND ABBANGED WITH CHARACTERISTIC ACCOMPANIMENTS, BY JOHN PADDON. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Opposite Neighbors—The Mercer and the Barber—Jacob Post—The Packer. 


ina large, crazy, old-fashioned house at the corner of the Little Sanc- 
tury in Westminster, and facing the abbey, dwelt, in the year 1744, a 
person named Searve. From his extraordinary penurious habits, he re- 
ceived the appellation of Starve, and was generally denominated by his 
neighbors “ Miser Starve.” Few, if any, of those who thus designated 
him, knew much about him, none of them being allowed to cross his 
threshold; but there was an air, even externally, about his dwelling, 
strongly indicative of his agen epee character. Most of the windows 
in the upper stories, which, as is usual with habitations of that date, far 
overhung the lower, were boarded up, and those not thus closed were so 
covered with dust and dirt that it was impossible to discern any object 
through them. Many parts of the building were in a ruinous condition, 
and where the dilapidations were not dangerous, were left in that state ; 
but wherever some repairs were absolntely necessary to keep the struc- 
ture together, they were made inthe readiest and cheapest manner. The 
| ton alone preserved its original character. It projected far beyond the 
( 


oorway, and was ornamented with the arms of a former occupant of the | 
habitation, wrought in bold relief in oak, and supported by two beauti- | 


fully-carved female figures. All the lower windows were strongly grated, 
and dar’sened like the upper with long-aceumulated dust. The door was 
kept constantly boited aud barred, even in the day-time; and the whole 
building had a dingy, dismal, and dungeon-like aspect. 

Mr. Searve’s opposite neighbor, who was as curious as opposite neigh- 
bors generally are, and who was a mercer named Deacle, used to spend 
hours with his wife and daughter, who were as curious as himself, in re- 
connoitring the miser’s dwelling. But their curiosity wes rarely, if ever, 
gratified, except by occasionally seeing some member of the family go 
forth or return. Another constant spy upon the mysterious abode was 
Peter Pokerich, » voung barber and wig-maker, oceupying the next house 
to the mercer, but whose motives were not like the other’s, entirely those 
of curiosity. Having completed his apprenticeship about a twelvemonth 
before, Peter Pokerich had at that time settled in the Little Sanctuary, 
and bad already obtained a fair share of business; being much emploved 
in dressing the wigs of the lawyers frequenting Westminster Hall. ‘He 
was a smart dapper little fellow, with no contemptible opinion of himself, 
either as to menta! or personal ualifications, and being determined to 
push his fortune with the sex, had, in the first instance, paid very marked 
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attentions to the mercer’s daughter, Thomasine, or, as she was more 
familiarly called, Tommy; and these attentions it was pretty evident were 
not altogether unacceptib e. Just, however, as he was on the eve of de- 
claring himself, and soliciting the hand ef the fair Thomasine, with little 
apprehension of a refusal, he accidentally beheld the miser’s daughter, 
Thitda Searve, and his inflammable heart taking fire at her beauty, whicle 
was indeed sufficiently ravishing to captivate a colder breast than the 
barber’s, he thenceforth became her slave, and could no longer endure the 
auburu locks, the hazel orbs, the round cheeks, and plump little perso-s 
of the fair Thomasine, which had once appeared so attractive # “1S CyeS< 
Another consideration mean a—ithene 65 iahe in earning the scale of 
his affections. riilda’s father was reputed to be of immense wealth ; she 
was ius only child, at least it was generally understood so, and would, of 
course, inherit the whole of his vast hoards; and as, furthermore, he was 
an old man, it could not, in the couse of nature, be very long before the 
property must come to her. This consideration decided Peter in favor of 
the miser’s daughter, and it was the hope of obtaining a glimpse of her 
that made him play the spy upon her father’s dwelling. 

The repairs previously alluded to were made by the miser’s servant, 
Jacob Post, who, on this occasion, stepped over the way to borrow a 
ladder from Mr, Deacle. For reasons of his own, the mercer readily com- 
= with the request, and when Jacob's work was done, and he brought 

ack the ladder, he was invited by its owner to his back parlor, whers 
Mrs. Deacle and the fair Thomasiie wore seated, and yhere a substantial 
repast was laid out. Jacob was next requested to down, and with 
some hesitation complied. A plate, loaded with cold beef, was next of- 
fered him, and he cleared it in an inconceivably short space of time. The 
plate was again filled, and again emptied, andas his appetite seemed in no 
ways stayed, and the edge-bone was nearly bared, a oan remnant of @ 
potato pie in a brown earthenware dish was substituted. To the astonish- 
ment of the party, he soon disposed of it. These viands requiring to be 
washed down, Mr. Deacle took a jug of ale, which stood at one corner of the 
table, and pouring out a large foaming glass, offered it to his guest, wink- 
ing as he dia so at his wife, as much as to say, “We have him now."* 
Whether or not Jacob saw the wink is of little import. 
glass, drained it to the last drop, and sprang to his feet. 

“ Why, you’re not going?” cried Mr. Deacle. 

“Yes, Lam,” replied Jacob, in his deep, gruff voice. 

“Weill: but stop abit, ’ve something to say to you,” rejoined Mr. 
Deacle. 

‘“* Master “ll wonder what I'm doing here so long,” 





He took the 


returned Jacob. 


‘** He watched me cross over with the ladder.” 


“You should have thought of that before you sat down,’’ remarked 
Mrs, Deacle, somewhat spitefully. “If you would draw another jug of 
ale, my dear, I dare say Jacob would risk incurring bis mester’s displea- 
sure, and stay afew minutes longer.” 

“ No, I wouldn't,” replied Jacob, looking at the same time wistfully at 
the juz. “No, I wouldn't,” he added, slightly softening his tone. 

“Try him,” whispered Mrs. Deacle to her spouse. 

Mr. Deacle took the hint, and likewise took up the jug, and winking at 
his wife, proceeded to a side door, opening upon a flight of stone steps, 
evidently leading to the lower part of the premises, and disappeared. 
With true feminine tact, Mrs. Deacle had perceived Jacob’s weak point. 
He seemed spell-bound. The temptation of the “other jug” was irre- 
sistible. He scratched his forehead with the point of his great thumb- 
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nail, the little brown scratch wig covering the top of his head “ Not very well dressed though,” muttered tke mercer, as if ki 
still hi up, glanced at the door, but did not suena to withdraw. | to himself; and then he added ~ ew She'll be a great catch, ed 
The figure that he now cut was so ridiculous that both ladies burst into | great catch 3, any en ment,—any one in view—aeny lover, eh?” 


screams of laughter. Not in the slightest degree disconcerted, Jacob 
maintained his. ition, and eyed them with a look so stern that their 
Merriment speedily died off in a quaver. The formidable certainty pre- 
dominated over the ridiculous in Jacob’s appearance. He was six feet 
two in height, with a large-boned frame, not encumbered with too much 
flesh, and immense bento and feet. Though slightly in-kneed, he held 
himself as erect as an old soldier. He had a grim black muzzle, a wide 
mouth garnished with keen white teeth, the masticatory powers of which 
he had juat so satisfactorily exhibited, tuick and jetty eyebrows, and an 
enormous nose slightly tinged towards its extremity with a mulberry hue. 
He wore an old gray cloth coat, of the formal cut, in vogue about twenty 
years before, with a row of plate buttons extending from the collar to the 
skirts, as well as others on the pockets, and which coat, though it only 
reached to his knees, must have dangled down to its original owner's 
ancles. waistcoat was of the same material as the upper garment, 
and evidently dated back to the same remote period. A dirty neckcloth, 
which looked positively white from its contrast with his swarthy chin, 
was twisted round his throat. He possessed great personal sumngek. and, 
indeed, was reported to have driven off, single-handed, three housebreak- 
ers, who had contrived one night to effect an entrance into his master’s 
habitation. It was thought that the miser retained him as much for self- 
defence as for his other services; and it was even said that in some 
money-lending transactions in which Mr. Scarve had been engaged with 
suspicious characters, Jacob stood by on guard. 

y this time, the mercer had returned with a jug, whose frothing head 
made Jacob smack his lips. Seeing the effeet produced on him, Mb. 
Deacle indulged in a sly chuckle. 

“Ah! Jacob,” he said, in a feigned commiserating tone, “I fear you 
don’t get such liquor as this with your master. He don’t brew over- 
strong—not too much malt and hops, eh ?”’ 

“ That’s true enough, sir,” replied Jacob, graflly. 

“ Do you get any ale at all, Jacob?” inquired Mrs. Deacle. 

“No,” replied Jacob, in a tone so abrupt that it made the good dame 
start, and elicited a slight scream from the fair Thomasine. 

“’Odd's precious!” exclaimed Mrs. Deacle; “how the fellow does 
frightenone. And so you have no ale’—(Jacob shook his head)—* nor 
small-beer”—{another negative)—* then what do you drink, for wine or 
spirits must be out of the question 7” 

“ Treacle-beer,” rejoined Jacob; “and little enough of that.” 

“So I should think,” remarked Mr. Deacle, cumingly. “Come, 
come, friend Jacob, this may be very well for your master, but it wont do 
with me. Your nose would never keep its goodly color on such thin 
potations.” 

Pe grim smile crossed Jacob's face, and he tapped the feature in ques- 

“1 understand,” replied the mercer, winking; “ private cellar, al! 


Perfectly right, Jacob. Private larder, too, Vilibe sworn. You couldn't | 
live on Miser Starve’s—I mean, Mr. Scarve’s—ellowance. limpossible, | 


Jacob; impossible. ‘Take a glass, Jacob. Your master must be very 
weds, ef 1? 

an T douse “now,” replied Jacob, after tossing off the glass; “he doesn’t 
live like a rich man.” 

“There I differ from you, Jacob,” returned me merce. , « ho lives like 
a miser, and misers are always rich.” 

“ Maybe,” replied Jacob, turning away. 

“Stop, stop,” cried the merer, “ you must finish this jug before you 
go. Are you the only servant in the house !” 

“The only man-servant,” replied Jacob, looking as if he did not relish 
the question ; “ but there’s sometimes a cheerwoman, and the two ladies 
do for themselves.” 

“Do for themselves!” ejaculated Mrs. Deacle. “ How dreadfwl!” 

“ Dreadful! indeed,” echoed ‘Thomasine, with an expressiea of inetiable 
disgust, theatrically fine in its effect. 

*“ Well, I should like to see the inside of your master’s house, Jacob, I 
confess,” pursued Mrs.Deacle. | ; 

“ You would ish to repeat the visit, ma’am, if you had once been 
there,” he answered drily. 

“I hope the miser doesn’t ill-treat his daughter,” said Thomasine. 
* Poor thing! how I pity her, Such a sweet creature, and such a tyrant 
of a father!” 

“ She’s not ill-treated, misa,” rejoined Jacob, gruffly: “and she’s not 
#0 much to be pitied as you suppose ; nor is master a tyrant by no means, 
miss.’ 

“Don’t be offended, Jacob,” interposed the mercer, pouring out a 
glass, and handing it to him. “Women always fancy themselves ill- 
treated either by their fathers, husbands, or brothers—all except their 
lovers, eh, Jacob ?”’ 

“J’m sure, my love, nobody can say Zcomplain,” said Mrs. Deacle. 

“ Nor I, father,” added Thomasine; “ as to lovers I know nothing about 
them, and don’t desire to know.” 

“ Bless me! how you take one up,” rejoined Mr. Deacle, sharply. 
“ Nobody does say that either of you complains. Surely, Jacob, the old 
lady whom I always see with your master’s daughter can't be her mo- 
ther?” 

“ No, she’s her aunt,” replied Jacob. 

“On the father’s side ?”’ 

“ Mother’s.”’ 

“J thought as much ; and her name is—?”’ 

Jacob looked as though he would have said, “ What's that to you?” 
but he answered, “ Mrs. Clinton.” 

“You'll think me rather curious, Jacob,” pursued the mercer, “but I 
should like to knew the name of your master’s daughter. What is it, eh 7” 

“ Hilda,” replied Jacob. 

“Hilde! dear me, a very singular name,” cried Mra. Deacle. 

“ Singular, indeed! but sweetly pretty,’”’ sighed Thomasine. 

“ Probably a family name,’ remarked the mercer. Well, Miss Hilda’s 

® charming creature, Jacob—charming.”’ 

“ She és charming,” repeated Jacob, emphatically. 
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“No one,” replied Jacob, “Unless,” he added, bursting into a hoarse 
laugh, “it’s your next door neighbor, Peter Pokerich, the barber.” 

“Peter Pokerich!” screamed Thomasine, starting to her feet, and as- 
suming an attitude of distraction. 

“Mercy on us! what’s the matter, Tommy 7?’ cried the mercer, in sur- 

rise. 

“Don’t ask me, father,” rejoined the young lady, gasping like a wagic 
actress, and passing her hand across her brow asif to clear off some ima- 

inary hair; her cwn auburn tresses being trimly secured beneath a pretty 
ittle ly cap. “ Tell me, Jacob,” she added, catching his arm, “ Is my— 
is Peter—is he Hilda Scarve’s lover ’—has he declared his passion 7—is 
he accepted !—tell me all, Jacob, and whatever effort it may cost me, I 
will bear it.”’ 

© I’ve nothing more to tell than this,” replied Jacob, who listened with 
imperturbable calmness to this passionate and touching address. ‘ He 
has lately taken’to following Miss Hilda when she goes out to walk with 
her aunt.” 

' “ ~ has not dared to address her, Jacob?” cried Thomasine, breath- 
essly. 

. Not till the other day,” replied Jacob, “and then he stopped her just 
as she was entering the house. Luckily, I was there, and 4 gave him a 
taste of my crabstick, which I'll engage he’ll remember.” 

“ Cudgelled '—Peter false, and ca elled!—cruel, yet kind, Jacob!” 
cried Thomasine, relaxing her hold, and staggering back. “ This is too 
much—support me, mother !” 

“What’s the matter with you, Tommy, I say 7—are you going dis- 
tracted?” cried the mercer. 

“ Fetch the ratafia, my dear, and don’t ask questions,’ replied his wife. 
“ Don’t you see there’s been a secret attachment?” she added, in an under 
tone ; “ that deceitful little barber has played her false. But I’ll bring him 
to his senses, I'll warrant him. Poor thing! this is just the state I was 
thrown into when I heard of your going to Stourbridge fair with cousin 
Sally. The ratafia! the ratafia!—quick! quick !” 

The mercer opened a cupboard, took out the cordial, gave it to his wife, 
and then motioning to Jacob to follow him, rushed so precipitately out of 
the room that he overset a person who was listening at the door, and who 
proved to be no other than Peter Pokerich. 

“What! you here, sir?” cried Mr. Deacle, in astonishment. Then you 
have heard what has passed. Go in to my daughter, and make her wind 
easy. directly.” 

“if he doesn’t Uli give him another taste of the crabstick,” said Jacob. 

“ Butit would be highly indecorous, improper, in me to go in just now, 
Mr. Deacle,’’ remonstrated Peter. 

“ Not more indecorous than listening at the door,” rejoined the mercer, 
“ Go in directly, sir.” 

“Ay, go!” added Jacob. 

And Peter, seeing that opposition was in vain, opened the door and 
sneaked in. A stifled seream and an hysterical laugh succeeded his en- 
trance. 

The mercer accompanied Jacob to the street door; and, as he passed 


through the shop, pointed ont the ai®a-ees vich stuffs to him. 
«1 wish xe. ~vuid induce your young mistress to come and look at my 


noovstment of stuiis,” he said; “itis the choicest in town, though I say 
it, who should not say it. I have garden silks, Italian silks, brocades, 
tissues, cloth of silver, ditto gold, fine Mantua silks, right Genoa velvets, 
English ditto, embossed ditto. Or if she wants commoner stuffs, I have 
fine thread satins, both striped and plain, fine Mohair silks, satinets, bur- 
dets, Persianets, Norwich crapes, anterines, silks for hoods and scarves, 
hair camlets, sagathees, shalloons, and right Scotch plaids. Can you re- 
collect all these articles ?”’ 

“I should need a better memory than I have to recollect half of ’em,”’ 
replied Jacob. 

“T would send her some stuffs to look at, if you think her father 
wouldn't object,” said the mercer: “this black velvet would suit her ex- 
actly; or this rich Italian silk.” 

“ lt would cost me my place to take them,” replied Jacob; “and yet, 
as you say, they would become her purely. But it’s of no use thinking 
of them,” he added, walking away. 

‘‘One word more, Jacob,” said Mr. Deacle, detaining him, and whisper- 
ing in his ear—* I did not like to ask the question before the women—but 
they do say your master’s a Papist and a Jacobite.” 

“ Who say so?” cried Jacob, loudly and gruffly. “Speak up, and tell 
me. 

“ Why, the neighbors,” replied the mercer, somewhat abashed. 

“ Then tell’em from me that it’s a lie,” rejoined Jacob. And, heedless 
of any further attempts to detain him, he strode away. 

One night, about a month after the incident above related, which took 
place at the latter end of April, 1744, just as Peter Pokerich was in the 
act of shutting up his shop, he observed a horseman turn out of King 
street, and ride towards him. It was sufficiently light to cnable him to 
discover, on a nearer approach, that the stranger was a young man, about 
one or twoand twenty, with a tall, well-proportioned figure, at once vigor- 
ous and symmetrical, extremely regular and finely formed features, glow- 
ing with health and manly beauty, and slightly, though not unbecoming- 
ly, embrowned by exposure to the sun. Apparently disdaining to follow 
the fashion of the period, or proud of his own waving, brown locks, the 
young man suffered them to fall in their native luxuriance over his 
shoulders. Ihe fashion of his dark green riding-dress—which, ill made 
as itappeared in the eyes of the knowing barber, revealed his fine figure 
to great advantage, as well as his general appearance—proclsimed him 
from the country. Looking hard at Peter as he advanced, the stranger 
drew up beside him. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Scarve lives ?”’ he asked. 

Peter started, and stared at his interrogator in speechless astonishment. 
The young man looked surprised in his turn, and repeated the inquiry. 

“ Miser Scarve—beg pardon—Mr. Scarve ; but he is generally known 
by the former name hereabouts,” cricd Peter. “Oh yes, sir; I do know 
where Mr. Starve lives.” 


” 
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“Then, probably you will have the goodness to direct me to the house,” 
returned the youngiman. “ This is the Little Sanctuary, is it net ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” replied Peter. “ But what may be your business with 
Miser Starve—beg pardon again, Mr. Scarve?” 

“ My business is uot of much consequence,” rejoined the young man, 
somewhat coldly and haughtily, “‘but it refers to Mr. Scarve himself.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir; no O'fence, [ hope,” returned Peter, in a deprecatory 
tone; “but Mr. Sturve--bless me, how thy tongue runs—Mr. Scarve is 
euch a very odd man. Ele wont see you unicss your business is very par- 
ticular. Wiil you favor me with your name, sir!” 

“My name is Randulph Crew,” returned the stranger. 

“Crew—Crow!”’ repeated Peter; “that should be a Cheshire name. 
Excuse the liberty, but are you from that county, sir {” 

“T am—I am,’ replied the other, impatiently. 

“Ah! knew it at once, sir. Can't deceive me,” rejoined Peter. “ Fine 
head of hair, sir, very fine; but must lose it. Very well for Cheshire— 
but wont do in London. The ladies will laugh at you. Nothing so un- 
genteel as one’s own hair. I've a fine head of hair myself, but caw’t wear 
it. Must havea wig. Wigs are as essential to a gentleman’s head now 
a days as lace to his clothes. Ihave wigs of all sorts, all fashions, all 
prices; the minor bob; the Sunday buckle; the bob-major; the apothe- 
cary’s bush; the physical and chirurgieal tie; the scratch, or bloud’s 
skull covering ; the Jehu’s Jemmy, or white and all white ; the campaign ; 
and the Ramellies. If you'll step in, ll show you the last new perriwig 
—the Villicrs~broucht in on the great beau of that name,—have coed of 
him, [ dare say, sir,—and which all our brights, smarts, putts, and jem- 
mies, are wearing. [have the counterpart of Beau Villiers’s own perri- 
wig, which, between ourselvcs—for it must go no further—l1 obtained from 
his gentleman, Mr. Crackenthorpe Cripps. It is quite a wonder. Do 
step in, sir, and look at it. It will quite ravish you.” 

© Thank you, friend; Lam content with the covering nature has given 
to my bead,” replied Randulph. 

“And with very good reason, sir,” replied Peter; “ but fashion, sir— 
fashion is arbitrary, and has decreed that no man shall wear his own hair. 
Therefore, you must, perforce, adopt the perriwig.”’ 

“Will you show me Mr. Searve’s residence, or must I apply for infor- 
mation elsewhere !’’ cried the young man, wearied with the barber's lo- 
quacity. 

“ Not so fast, sir, not so fast,” replied Peter. “I must tell you some- 
thing «bout the old gentleman first. Do you know him, sir?” 

Randulph Crew uttered a liasty negative. 

“'Then I do,” continued Peter. “ Terrible miser, sir, terrible ; denies 
himself all the comforts of existence; makes his family and servants live 
upon a bare bone fur a week ; thinks of nothing but his gold; and as to 
his daughter—” 

“Oh, he has a daughter, has he?”’ interrupted Randulph. “I was not 
aware of it. Is she at all like him?” 

“Like him, no!’ echoed Peter. ‘ She’s beautiful beyond deseription.” 
But thinking such commendation rather injudieious in the present case, 
he added, “ at least spme,peop!e say so, but, for my own part, I ean see 
notmmeg to admire in her.’ 

“Well, perhaps I may see her, and judge for myself,” replied Randul ph. 

“Perhaps you may, quaverea tier. ate" ce juss the man to capti- 

’ 
vate her,” he thought. “{f wish I could misdirect him. Dae most pro- 
bably Jacob wont admit him.” 

“ now, friend, will you show me the house ?” cried Randalph. 

“ With pleasure, sir, with pleasure,” replied Peter, pointing to the op- 
posite habitation ; “ there it is,—at the corner.” 

Vexed at having beeu detained so long and so unnecessarily, Randulph 
Crew turned his horse’s head, and, dismounting before the miser’s door, 
knocked loudly against it with the butt-end of his heavy riding-whip, 
Peter anxiously watched his proceedings, but as no answer was returned 
to the summons, he began to hope the young man would go away, But 
in this he was disappointed, for the latter renewed his application, and did 
not desist till checked by the gruff voice of Jacob Post, who shouted from 
a little grated window, through which he reconnoitred the intruder, 
“Halloo! what's the matter? who's there!” * 

“I[3 Mr. Scarve at home?” asked Randulph. “I want to see him.” 

“Then you can’t,” rejoined Jacob, in his harshest accents, but which 
sounded Ike music in the ears of the attentive Peter. 

“But I must, and will sec him,” rejoined Randulph in a peremptory 
tone. “I have a packet to deliver to him—to his own hands—an impor- 
tant packet. Tell bim that.” 

“A Jacobite, I'll be sworn,” cried Peter to himself; “I must watch him 
narrowly. I should feel gratified in being the means of hanging that 
young man.” 

“Well, (ll take your message to my master,” growled Jacob, after a 
ahort pause. “ But I must scruixize you a little before I admit you. 
You seem to me, so far as [ can make out, to have a good deal of the cut 
of a highwayman about you.” 

“ He, he, he! good, Jacob, good!” tittered Peter. 

Some minut?s elipsed before Jacob, who had disappeared, returned. A 
heavy tread was heard along the passage leading to the door, succeeded 
by the rattling of a choin, the clanking of bars, an! t)\> shootiag back of 
a couple of ponderous vvits. Whe door was then thrown open, and ex- 
hibited the great gaunt figure of Jacob, holding a lantern in one hand, the 
light of which he threw full upon the face of the young man, while he 
kept the other hand, which grasped the redoubted crabstick, out of view. 
Satisfied, at length, with the investigation, he growled forth, “It'll do. 
Master'll sce you. You may come in.” 

“That for your trouble, friend,” said Randulph, slipping a crown into 
Jacob's hand, as he ti» | his horse’s bridle to a ring in the door-post. 

“TI wonder what iis is given for?” muttered Jacob, as he pocketed the 
coin. “it’s the only suspicious thing ve noticed about him. I must 
keep an eye upon bin. But [dare say he only wants to see my young 
mistress, and she’s worth more than twenty crowns to look at.” “Thus 
ruininiating, he admitted Randulph into the passage, locked and bolted the 
door, took the light out of the lantern and placed it in a copper candle- 
atick, and led the way towards a back room. While the door was bein 
fastened, Peter Pokerich darted across the way, shouting to Randulph, 
* I'll take care of your horae, sir.’ No attention, however, being paid to 
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the offer, he hurried back for a light, and began carefully to examine the 
suddie, peering into the holsters, and trying to open the saddle-bags, to 
see whether he could obtain uny clue to the supposed Jacobite principles 
of the owner. 

Meanwhile, as Randulph Crew followed his conductor along the pas- 
sage, the boards of which, being totally destitute of carpet or cloth, 
sounded hollowly beneath their feet; as he glenced at the bare walls, the 
duaty and cobweb-festooned ceiling, and the staircase, as devoid of cover} 
ing as tle passage, he Could not but admit that the account given him by 
the barber of Mr. Scarve’s miserly habits was not exaggerated. Little 
time, however, was allowed him for reflection. Jacob marched quickly in, 
and pushing open a door on the right, ushered Lim iato his master’s pre- 
sence. Mr. Scarve was an old man,and looked much older than he really 
was,—being only sixty-five, whereas he appeared like eighty. His frame 
was pinched, as if by self-denial, and preternaturally withered and shri- 
velled; and there was a thin, haggurd, and almost hungry, look about his 
face, extreme'y painful to coutemplate. His features were strongly 
marked, and sharp, and his eye gray, keen, and piercing. He was dressed 
in a threadbare cloth robe, trimmed with sable, and wore a velvet night- 
cap, lined with cotton, on his head. The rest of his habiliments were 
darned and patched inan unseemly manner. He was seated near a small 
table, on whieh was laid a ragged and dirty cloth, covered with the re- 
mains of his scanty meal, which Randulph’s arrival had interrupted. 
Part of a stale loaf, a slice of cheese, and a little salt, constituted the sum 
total of the repast. Everything in the room bespoke the character of its 
owner. The paneil d walls were without heng ngs or decoration of any 
kind. The room itself, it was evident, had known better days and richer 
garniture. It was plain, but handsome im its character, and boasted a 
large and well-carved chimney-piece, and a window filled with stained 
glass, displaying the armorial bearings of the former possessor of the 
10use, though now patched in many places with paper, and stopped up 
in others with uld rags. This window was strongly grated, and the bars 
were secured in their turn by a large padlock p!aced inside the room. 
Over the chimney-piece there were placed a couple of large blue and 
white china bottles with dried everlasting flowers stuck in their necks. 
There were only two chairs in the room, end astocl. ‘The best chair was 
appropriated by the miser himself. It was an old-fashioned effair, with 
great wooden arms, and a hard leathern back, polished like awell-biacked 
shoe by frequent use. A few coals, carefully piled mto a littl pyramid 
burnt within the burs, as if to show the emptinces of the vedeienil aenaaee 
a slight gleam, like a hollow iaugh, but no sort of heat. Beside it sat 
Mrs. Clinton, an elderly maiden lady, almost as wintry-looking, and as 
pinched as her brother-in-law. ‘This antiquated lady had a long thin 
neck, a large nose, very, very re/roussee, and a skin yellow as parchment; 
but the expression of her countenance, though rather sharp and frosty, 
was kindly. She wore a close-fitting gown of dark camlet, with short 
tight sleeves, that by no means concealed the angularities of her figure. 
Her hair, which was still dark as.in her youth, was gathered up closely 
behind, and was surmounted by the smal! muslin cap then in vogue. 
The object, however, that chiefly rivetted Randulph’s attention on his 
entrance was neither the miser himself, nor his sister-in-law, but his 
daughter. Her beauty was so extraordiuary that it acted like a surpres 
upon him, oceasioning a thrill of delight, mingled with a fectiag of em- 
barrassment. She had risen as he f pared the yoo, and gracefully, and 
with much »«tarul a returned his salutation, whieh, through inad- 
vervence, he addressed almost exclusively to her. Hilda Scarve’s age 
might be guessed at nineteen. She was tall, exquisitely proportioned, 
with a pale, clear complexion, set off by her rich raven tresses, which, 
totally unrestrained, showered down in a thick cloud over her shoulders. 
Here eyes were large, and dark, luminous but steady, and indicated firm- 
ness of character. Her look was grave and sedate, and there was at 
determination in her beautifully-formed but closely shutlips. Both her 
aspeet and deportment exhibited the most perfect self-command, and 
whatever effect might be produced upon her by the sudden entrance of 
the handsome visiter, not a zlance was suffered to reveal it, while he, on 
the contrary, could not reprecs the admiration excited by her beauty. He 
was, however, speedily recalled to himself by the miser, who, rapping the 
table impatiently, exclaimed in a querulous tone, ‘* Your business, sir ?— 
your business ?” 

“I have come to deliver this to you, sir,” replied Randulph, producing 
a small packet, and handing it to the miser. “1 should sell yes. sir,” he 
added in a voice of emotion, “ that itwas my father’s wish that this packet 
should be given to you a year after his death, but not before.” 

“ And your father’s name,” cried the miser, bending eagerly forward, 
and shading his eyes so as to enable him to see the young man more dis- 
tinctly, ““was—was”— 

“6 Tie same as my own, Randulph Crew,” was the reply. 

“Gracious heaven !’’ exclaimed the miser, falling back in his chair, 
“and ia he dead ?—my friend—my old friend!” And he pressed his hand 
to his faee, us if to hide his agony. 

Hilda bent anxiously over him, and tried to soothe him, but he pushed 
her gently away. 

“ Having discharged my mission, t will aow take my leave,” said Ran- 
dulph, after a slight pause, during which he looked on in silent astonish- 
ment. “I will call at some other time, Mies Scarve, to speak to your 
father respecting the packet.” 

“No, stay,” cried Hilda, hastily. 
fection has been touched. 
be better presently.” 

“ He is better now;” replied the miser, uncovering lis face, “ the fit is 
past,—but it was sharp while it lasted. Randuiph Crew," he added 
faintly, and stretching out his thin hand to him, “I am glad to see you. 
Years ago, | knew your father well. But unhappy circumstances separ- 
ated us, and since then I have seen nothing of bun. I fancied him alive, 


“Some old and secret spring of af- 
I entrest you to wait till he recovers. He will 


and weil, and happy, and your sudden announcement of his death gave 
me a great shock. 
and a kind one.” ‘ 
“ He was, indeed, sir,’ rejoined the young man, in a broken voice, the 
tears starting to his eyes. — 
“ But somewhat careless in money matters, Randulph ; thoughtless and 
extravagant,’ pursued the miser. “Nay, 1 mean nothing disrespectful 


Your father was a good man, Randulph, a good man, 
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zo his memory,” he added, perceiving the young man’s color heighten. 
«His faults were those of an over-generous nature. He was no man’s 
enemy but his own. He once had a fine property, but, I fear, he dissi- 
pated it.’ 

“ At all events, he greatly embarrassed it, sir,” 
“and, I lament to ws & 
spirits, and no doubt hastened his end.” 

“I feared it would be so,” said the miser, shaking his head. “ But the 
estates were entailed. They are yours now, and unembarrassed.” 


replied the young man; 
that the situation of his afiairs preyed upon his 


“They might have been so, sir,’ replied the young man; “ but I have 


foregone the advantage I could have taken of my father’s ereditors, and 
have placed the estates in their hands, and for their benefit.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you have been guilty of such incredible folly, 
for I can call it nothing else,” cried the miser, in a sharp and angry tone, 
and starting to his feet. “What! give the estates to the very men who 
ruined your father! Have you been rash and unadvised enough to break 
down the barriers that the law had built around you for your protection, 
and let in the enemy into the very heart of the citadel. Itis the height of 

olly—of madness I should say.” 

“Folly or not, sir,” returned the young man haughtily, ‘I do not re- 
pent the step I have taken. My first consideration was to preserve the 
memory of my father unblemished.” 

“ Unblemished, pshaw!”’ cried the miser. “You would have cleared 
the spots from your father’s fair name much more efiectually if you had 
kent Ss hold of the estates, instead of reducing yourself to the condition 
of a beggar. 

“Fat ner,” exclaimed Hilda, uneasily, “ father, you speak too strongly 
—much too strongly.” 

“TI am no beggar, sir,” replied Randulph, with difficulty repressing his 
anger, “nor will I allow such a term to Pe applied to me by you, or any 
man. Farewell,sir.”’ And he would have left the room, if he had not 
been detained by the imploring looks of Hilda. 

“Well, then, you are reduced to the condition of a poor man, if you 
prefer the term, and therefore must be a dependent one,’’ said the miser, 
who seemed utterly reckless of the pain he was inflicting, “But for 
your own folly, you might now be worth three thousand a-year,—ay, 
ahree thousand a-year, for I knew your father’s rental. Why yon are more 
thoughtless, more improvident than him—who went before you. You 
hive sold your Lirth-right for less than a mess of pottage. You have sold 
it for a phantom, a shade, a word,—and those who have bought it laugh 
at you, deride you. Out upon such.folly! Three thousand a-year gone 
to feed those birds of prey—those vultures—that ravened upon your fa- 
ther’s vitals while living, and now riot upon his offspring—it’s monstrous, 
intolerable! Oh! if I had left my affairs in such a condition, and my 
daughter were to act thus, I should not rest in my grave !” 

“ And yet, in such a case, [ should act precisely as this gentleman has 
acted, father,’ rejoined Hilda. 


“If you approve my conduct, Miss Searve, I am quite content to bear 


your father’s reproaches,” replied Randulph. 

* You speak Fike one ignorant of the world, and of the value of money, 
Hilda,” cried the miser, turning to her. “ Heaven be praised! you will 
never be in such a situation. [| shan’t leave you much—not much—but 
whet i do leave will be unembarrassed. It will be your own, too; no 
husband SieM.haye the power of touching a farthing of it.” 


a Have a care, father,” rejoined Hilda, “and do not clog your bequest 
with too strict condivons. timarry, What! have stran ve my hochand’s.” 


“ Hilda,” cried the miser, shaking with passion, “if | thought you i. 
earnest I would disinherit you.” 

‘““No more of this, dear father,’ she rejoined, calmly, “I have no 
thought of marrying, and it is needless to discuss the point till it arises. 
Recollect, also, there is a.stranger present.” 

“True,” replied the miser, recovering himself. “This is not the time 
io talk over the subject, but | won’t have my intentions misunderstood. 
And now,” he added, sinking into the chair, and looking at preg ne O 
“Let me inquire after your mother! I remember her well ae Sophia 
Beechcroft, and a charming creature she was. You resemble her more 
than your father. Nay, restrain your blushes, I don’t mean to flatter you. 
That which is a beauty in a woman, is a defect in a man; and your fair 
skin and long hair would become your sister, if you have one, better than 

yourself.” 

* Really, sir,” rejoined Randulph, again reddening, “ you make strange- 
ly free with me.” 

“ “IT made free with your father before you, young man,” rejoined the 
miser; “and it was for telling him apiece of my mind that | lost his 
friendship. More’s the pity !—imore’s the pity! I would have served 
him if he would have let me. But to return to your mother. You acted 
unjustly to her, as well as to yourself, in not retaining the family estates.” 

“ My mother has her own private property to live on,” replied the young 
man, who winced under the stinging observations of the miser. 

“And what's that!’’ rejoined Mr. Scarve, “a beggarly—I crave your 
pardon—a pitiful asked a-year or so. Not that a hundred a-year is 
pitiful, but it must be so to her with her notions and habits.” 

“There you are mistaken, sir,” replied Rendulph; “my mother is 
entirely reconciled to her situation, and lives accordingly.” 

“ T am glad to hear it,” replied the miser, in a sceptical tone; “ lown I 
did aot give her credit for being able to do so, but I hope it is so.” 

“ Hope, sir,” cried Randulph, angrily ; “is my word doubted !” 

* Not in the least,” rejoined the miser, drily ; “ but young people are 
apt to take things on trust. And now, as you have fooled away your 
fortune, may I ask what you are about to do to retrieve it? What pro 
gession, or rather what trade do you propose to follow !” 

“ T shall follow neither trade nor profession, Mr. Scarve,” replied Ran- 
aulph. “ My means, though sinall, enable me to live as a gentleman.” 

“Hum !” cried the miser. “ I suppose, however, you would not object 
tosome employment. An idle man is always an expensive man. But 
what brought you to London?” 

“My chief motive was to bring that packet to you,’ replied Randulph. 
«But I must own I was not altogether uninfluenced by a desire to see this 
great city, which [have never beheld since I was a mere boy, and too 
young to remember it.” 

“You are a mere boy still,” rejoined the miser; “and if you will take 


my advice you will go back more quickly than you came. But I know 
you won't, so it is idleto urge you todo so. Youth will rush headlon 
to destruction. Young man, you don’t know what is before yeu, but I’ 
tell you—it’s rain—ruin—ruin—d’ ye henr me—ruin.” 

“} hear you, sir,” replied Randulph, frowning. a 

“Hum!” said the miser, shrugging his dhoviiers: “so you won't be 
advised. But it’s the way with all young people, and I ought not to ex- 
pect to find ‘pen anexception. I suppose you mean to stay with your two 
uncles, Abel and 'T'russell Beechcrott.” 

“ Such is my intention,” replied Randulph. 

“I have not see them for years,” pursued Searve ; “ but if you are not 
acquainted with them. I'll give you their characters in brief. Abel is 
sour, but true—Trussell, pleasant, plausible, but hollow. And you wiil 
judge of my candor when I tell you that the first hates me, while the 
latter is very friendly disposed towards me. You will take to the one and 
dislike the other, but you will find out your error in time. Mind what I 
say. And now let us look at the packet, fort I have kept you here too 
long, and have nothing to offer you.” 

“There is nearly a glass of wine left in the bottle in the cupboard,” 
interposed Jacob, who had stood stock still during the whole ot this in- 
terview, with the candle in his hand. “Perhaps the gentleman would like 
it after his journey.” 

“Hold your tongue, sirrah,” cried the miser, sharply, “and snuff the 
candle---not with your fingers, knave,’’ he added, as Jacob applied his im- 
mense digits to the tufted wick, and stamped upon the snuff as he cast it 
on the floor. “ What can this packet contain! Let me see,” he continu- 
ed, breaking the seal, and disclosing a letter, which he opened, and found 
it contained a small memorandum. As he glanced at it, a shade came 
over his countenance, He did not attempt to read the letter, but foldin 
it over the smaller piece of paper, unlocked a small strong box that sto 
at his feet beneath the table, and placed them both within it. 

“tis time you went to your uncle’s, young man,” he saidto Randulph 
in an altered tone, and more coldly than before; “I shall be glad to see 
you some other time. Good night.” 

“I shall be truly happy to call here again, sir,” replied Randulph, 
looking earnestly at Hilde 

“ Jacob, show Mr. Crew to the door,” cried the miser, hastily. 

“Good night, Miss Scarve,” said Randulph still lingering. “Do you 
often walk in the parks ?” 

“My daughter never stirs abroad,” replied the miser, motioning him 
away. “There, get you gone. Good night, good night. A troublesome 
visitor,” he added to Hilda, as Jacob departed with the young man. 

Jacob having again placed the candle in the lantern, unbolted and un- 


| locked the door, and issuing forth, they found Peter Pokerich standing be- 
| side the horse. 


“You may thank me that your horse is not gone, sir,’ said the latter. 


| “People in London are not quite so honest as the villagers in Cheshire. 


Well, you have seen Mr. Scarve, | suppose, sir, What do you think of 


| him and of his daughter?” 


| make no doubt, was jealous of your good looks---ho! 


“That I pity your taste for not admiring her,” replied Randulph. 

“Not admiring her!’’ cried Jacob, with a horse leugh. « Did he tall 
you he did not admire her? Why he’s dying with love ot her, and, I 
. ? 7 t 

bo ! 
, * lie ’ . 4 
“ You are insolentyMr, '-~~~*s reyomed 1 eter, angrily. oye 
“ What, yon, =< another tastes of ny crabstick, do you?” said Jacob. 


| « Jq's olusé at hand.” 


«fon’t quarrel, friends,” laughed Randolph, springing into the saddle. 


| “Good night, Jacob. 1 shall hope ere long to see your old master and 


| young mistress again.’ 


| “|'ye managed to get a letter out of his saddle-bag, at all events. 


’ 


With this he struck spurs into his steed, and rode 
off in the direction of Westminister bridge. 

“Well,” said Peter, as he crossed over the way to his own dwelling, 

J Per- 

haps it will tell me who and what he is, and whether he’s a Jacobite and 

’apist. Ifso, let him look to himself; for, as sure as my name's Peter 


| Pokerich, (11 hang him.” The letter did prove to be directed to a notorious 


Jacobite, viz: “ Mr. Cordwell Firebras, Rose and Crown Tavern, Gard- 


| ner’s street, Petty France ; but on opening it, the inquisitive barber could 


make nothing of its content, as the real communication was written in in- 
visible ink, the properties of which could not be understood except by the 
initiated. Pokerich concluded to send it to its destination. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Two Uncle’s—Mr. Jukes—The Arrival—The Walk in Saint James’ Park— 
The Introduction to Beau Villiers and Lady Brabazon. 


Tue two brothers Beecheroft, Randulph’s uncles, lived in a retired 
house in Lambeth, close to the river, and a little to the west of the pal- 
ace. Both were middle-aged men, that is to say,—for itis difficult to de- 
termine what is the middle age, now-a-days, though it was not quite so 
difficult to fix the period in the last century,—one was fifty-six, and the 
other ten years younger, and both bachelors. That they lived together, 
and in this retired way, was not so much matter of choice as of necessit 
on the part of the younger brother, Trussell, for he would have preferred, 
if it had been in his power, a gayer kind of life. But fortune decreed it 


| otherwise. The father of the brothers was a wealthy merchant, who was 
| determined to make an elder son, and he accordingly left the bulk of his 


property, except some trifling bequests to his daughter Sophia (Ran- 
dulph’s mother) and Trussell, to his first-born Abel. Abel, however, be- 
haved very handsomely upon the occasion. He instantly made over to 
his brother what he considered his rightful share of the property, and to 
his sister another division. In neither case did the gift prosper. “Trussell 
soon squandered away all his modicum in gaming and every other sort of 
extravaganee, while Sophia’s portion was dissipated, though in a different 
way, by her thoughtless and improvident husband. There are, indeed, so 
many ways of getting rid of money, that itis difficult to say which is the 


| most expeditions; nor weuld it be easy to tell whether Trussell or his 


| sister soonest got rid of their brother’s bounty. 


A small sum had been 


_ settled upon Mrs. Crew by her father, at the time of her marriage, and on 


this she now lived. Completely reduced in cireumstance, Trussell! was 
thrown upon his brother, who very kindly received him, but compelled 
him to live in his own quiet manner. This did not suit the more merecu- 
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rial brother, and he more than once tried to live on bis own resources ; 
but failing, in the attempt, he was compelled to come back to the old quar- 
ters. Now that age had somewhat calmed him, he was more reconciled 
to his situation. Having little money to spend, for his brother of course 
regulated his allowance, he could not indulge in any of the dearer amuse- 
ments,—he could neither play nor frequent the more expensive coftve- 
houses, clubs, theatres, opera, or other places of public entertainmenj, ex- 
cept cn rare occasions. But he was daily to be seen sauntering on the 
Mall,or in Picadilly, and as he had a tolerably extensive acquaintance 
with the beau monde, he was at no loss for society. Perfectly well bred, 
of easy and polished manners, good taste, and imperturbable temper, he 
was an acceptable companion everywhere, and it was a matter of surprise 
to all that he had not got on better in the world. Trussell was about the 
middle height, somewhat corpulent and short-necked, and had a round 
full face. He was by no means handsome, nor had he ever been so, but 
his features were decidedly prepossessing. He was scrupulously neat in 
his attire, and a little, perhaps, too attentive to personal decoration for an 
elderly gentleman: at least his brother thought so. 

Abel Beechcroft was a very different character. Some early disap- 
pointment in life, in a matter of the heart, it was reported, had soured his 
te:nper, and given a misanthropic turn to his mind. He mingled little 
with the worid, and when he did so it was only to furnish himself with 
fresh material for railing at its follies. He was a confirmed woman-he- 
ter, shunned the society of the sex, and never would see his sister after 
her marriage, because she had in some way or other, though in what was 
never disclosed, been connected with the bitterest event in his life. In 
person, Abel was short, thin, and slightly deformed, having very high 
shoulders, almost ameunting to a hump; and his neck being short, like 
his brother's, his large chin almost reposed upon his chest. His features 
were somewhat coarse, with a long prominent nose, and pointed chin, but 
his broad, massive forehead, and keen gray eyes¢gave a great degree of 
intelligence to them, while his shrewd, satirical expression redeemed them 
from any thing like a common-place character. It has been said that he 
lived quictiy, but he also lived very comfortably. Nothing could be more 
snug than his retreat at Lambeth, with its fine garden, its green-house, its 
walls covered with fruit-trees, and its summer-house with windows com- 
inanding the river, and frescoed ceiling painted in the time of Charles the 
Second, at which epoch the house was built, and the garden laid out.— 
Then he had some choice pictures of the Flemish school, two or three of 
Charles's beauties, undoubted originals, by Lely and Kneller, but placed 
in his brother’s room, to be out of his own sight—an arrangement to which 
‘Trussell raised no objection ; plenty of old china and old japanned cab- 
inets; 2 good library, in which the old poets, the old dramatists, and the 
old chroniclers found a place ; and above all a good store of old wine.— 
He was in fact by no means indifferent to good cheer, and enjoyed life in 
his own way with a keen zest. He had an old butler who managed all 
for him, for he would never suffer a female servant to come into his 
sight, and this person, Josiah Jukes, or as he was generally called, Mr. 
Jukes, was the only individual that ever presumed to contradict him. 

Renduiph’s uncles had been apprised of his visit to town, and they 
were therefore expecting his arrival. The journey from Knutsford in 
Cheshire, whence he had ctavtad aecnnied five days. He was attended 
by a raw country lad, who served him as grou, and whom he had sent 
forward to announce his arrival to his uncles, while ic left the packet 
with Mr. Scarve ; but poor Tom Birch, for so the lad was called, missed 
fis Way, and instead of turning to the right after crossing Westminster 
bridge, went to the left, and strayed to Saint George’s Fields ; nor was it 
ull an hour after bis master’s arrival that he found his way to the house 
in Lambeth. 

Abel Beechcroft, who had expected his nephew early in the day, and 
had in fact waited dinner for hiima—a compliment he very rarely patd to any 
oue—became, as he did not appear, waspish and — to a degree that 
his brother's patience could hardly tolerate. He grumbled during the 
whole of dinner, which he declared was uneatable, and when the cloth 
was removed, began to find fault with the wine. 

“ This bottle’s corked,” he said, as he tasted the first glass; “ all the 
fault of that young fellow. I wish I had never promised to receive him. 
i dare say seme accident has happened to him. I hope it may tum out 
BU. 

“You don’t hope any such thing, sir,’ remarked Mr. Jukes, a little 
round rosy man in a plain livery, “ you don’t hope any such thing, so 
don’t belie yourself, and do your good heart an injustice. The wine’s not 
corked,” he added, taking the bottle to the sideboard, and tasting it. “ Try 
another glass. Your palate’s out of order.” 

‘And well it may be, Mr. Jukes,” replied Abel, “for my digestion has 
been sadly disturbed by this waiting. Ah! I find I was mistaken,” he 
added, tasting the glass poured out for him, “there is nothing the matter 
with the wine.” 

“ On the contrary, sir, 1 think it an excellent bottle,” remarked Trus- 
sell, “and I propose that we drink our worthy sister's good health,— 
Heaven bless her! Much I should like to see her!—and her son’s safe 
and speedy arrival.” 

“ Come, sir, you cannot refuse that pledge,” said Mr. Jukes, filling his 
master’s glass. “I must drink it myself,’ he added, again carrying the 
bottle to the sideboard. ; 

“ Well, | wonder what we shall find Randulph like,”’ mused Trussell, 
“for we have not seen him since he was a little below not higher than this 
table, when his poor father brought him to town.” 

“By the same token that his poor father borrowed two thousand 
pounds of me at the time, every farthing of which I lost,’ growled Abel. 

“ Well, well, no matter, sir. You never felt the loss, so what does it 
signify,” remarked Mr. Jukes. 

“Lhave no doubt Randulph will be a very fine young man,” pursued 
Trussel ; “ Sopiia writes word that he is"her exact image, aud she was 
certainly the finest woman of her day.” 

“Ay, ay!” cried Abel, shrugging his shoulders uneasily. “Change 
the subject, brother. Change the subject.” 

For some minutes there was a profound silence, which was at length 
broken by Abel. 

“T suppose you mean to take this young lad, if he comes, tolsee all the 
sights, brother,” he remarked 


s J 


“ Oh, of course, sir, of course,” replied Trussell, “I must introduce 
him to the world ; show him all the public places, and public characters ; 
and give him a slight taste of town life.”’ 

“Letit be @ slight taste, brother,” rejoined Abel, sharply, “and not 
enough to give him an appetite for pernicious food. Our nephew must 
be perfectly unsophisticated, and I doubt nof, from what L hear of him, 
and indeed knew of him, a youth of excellent principles. { think his con- 
duct, in surrendering his estates to his father’s pon, “va noble. I have 
great a of him, and if he turns out well, will take care he does not 
lose in the end by his disinterestedness. But that depends upon himself, 
and in some degree on you.” 

“On me, sir! How so?” asked Trussell. 

“Thus,” replied the elder brother; “thus. He is coming to town ;— 
you will give him certain introductions; these may turn out to his advan- 
jage—may rise hit in seciety, in the world. If so, well and good. But 
if you only teach him to ape the follies and vices o! those ofa higher rank 
than himself—if you make him weak and frivolous, and perheps vicious, 
character ; if, m short, you expose him to a test which be cannot bear, I 
cast him off, and will have nothing to do with him.” 

“ And provided he answers your expectations, do you propose to leave 
him a fortune, sir! or to give him one /” inquired Trussell, curiously 

“Why do you ask, brother—why do you ask?” demanded Abel, eyeing 
him narrowly from beneath his great bent brows. ' 

“Nay; L only asked out of mere curiosity, sir,’ replied Trussell, seiz- 
ing the bottle insome confusion. “I could have no motive.” 

“Hem!” cried Abel, coughing drily. 

“Pll bring you more wine in a moment, gentiemer,” interposed Mx. 
Jukes ; “the bottle is empty, Mr. Trussell.”’ 

* So it is, Mr. Jukes,” replied Trussell. “Well; Pil do my best, air, 
to be a Mentor to him, and I hope I may sveceed in carrying him through 
the fiery furnace unscathed. But you must not | 


tbe too hard upon him if 
he should be guilty of some slight indiscretion. You must recollect, sir, 


that we have been young ourselves ; and that few men have their passions 
so much under control as yourself.’ 

“I!” exelaimed Abel, with bitter contempt. “You are 
brother. But go on.” 

“IT have nothing more to add, sir,’ replied Trussell. 

“Then [ will speak!” said Abel, in a low, deep tone, and bending to- 
wards his brother. “ Trussell, one word more on this subject, and | dis- 
miss it. Whether [ make my nephew my heir or not, will make no differ- 
ence to you. What I have done for you, [ have done, and I shall do no 
more. ou can have no motive, therefore, for leading him astray.” 

“1 am grieved to find you should think m> capable of such « base de 
sign,” replied Trussell, coloring deeply; “but I will take no offence at 
what you say. I know my own heart and intentions teo well.” 
| ‘“f only gave you a hint, brother,” replied Abel, chuckling, “I know 
| that a shrewd man of the world—that is, 2 clever scoundrel—would act in 

such a way; and if he succeeded, would be applauded for tris 
1 am glad you take the caution in good part.’ 

Here Mr. Jukes opportunely entered with a fresh bottle of wine, which 
‘proved in admirable condition; and Abel having expended ‘> «t-humer, 
the conversation was carried on ina much more agree#Ole manner for an 
hour, when both brothers adjourned to the garden, and smoked « pipe im 
the sumemer-touse. it was a2 charming evenimeg, and the river, which 
was studded with boats, presented a lively and pleasant sight. As night 
drew on, however, Abel, in spite of himself, could not conceal bis un 

easiness. 


' , 4 , 
| “Something must have happened to the lad, Jukes,’ he said: “ my 
! 


mockine me, 





conduct 


; 


mind misgives me. He has been rebbed, and perhaps maltreated by some 
of the highwaymen that haunt Finchley Common.” 

“Poh! poh! don’t make yourself aneasy,” replied Mr. Jukes.“ Efe’l! 
| be here presently, Vil warrant him. What has he to be robbed of !” 

‘Nothing much, that’s certain,” replied Abel. But it is getting late.— 
It must be near ten o'clock. He won’t even be in time for supper.” 

“I’ve ordered supper to be kept back an hour, sir,” said Jukes. 

“ The devil you have!” cried Abel, angrily. “And do you think [It 
submit to such an arrangement’ Would you ruin my digestion, rascal ? 
| My stomach is as regular as clockwork. Serve it, directly, sirrah.”’ 

‘As Mr. Jukes departed to see his master’s commands obeyed, he was 
| agreeably surprised by a loud knockiug at the outer door, and, waddling 
| thither with the other servants as fast as he could, was enchanted to find 
the summons proceeded from the expected guest. Randulph’s horse was 
taken charge of, and he himself speedily ushered into the presence of his 
uneles, who both welcomed him warmly and affectionately ; though Abel 
could not help mixing up with his greetings some reproofs for his late 
arrival. Randulph replied that he had sent on his servant to announce 
him, and account for the delay, and it then came out that the lad had not 
| made his appearance. The young mau then went on to explain the mo- 
| tive of his visitto Mr. Searve. Atthe mention of this name, Randulph 
| observed both his uncles look extremely blank. Uncle Abel in pastionl 
| seemed angry and disconcerted. 
| “ You must never go near that house again,” said the latter, at lengthy, 
} 

' 
| 





us 


in an authoritative tone. “Mark me—on pain of my displeasure, | for 
bid it.” 
“Why so, uncle?” asked Randulpb, who had been schooled by his 
mother to treat Abel with great deterence. 
* Don’t ask me,”’ replied Abel. “It is sufficient that I forbid you.”’ 
Randulph felt disposed to remonstrate, more especially as the figure of 
| the beautiful Hilda Scarve rose before his recollection; but uncle Abel 
| at that moment turning away, his sleeve was plucked by uncle Trussell, 
| who whispered in his ear, “Do not disobey him, or you will mar yous 
| future fortunes.” 
| ‘Thus advised, the young man made no reply. Soon after this, suppes 
| was served, and before it was concluded, Randulph’s groom arrived. Many 
| questions were put to his nephew by Uncle Trussell respecting his sister, 
her state of health, and other matters, all of which were answered very 
| satisfactorily. The time for parting, however, came, and Randulph was 
| not sorry to retire. The only thing that dwelt in his mind and cloud: d 
his satisfaction, was uncle Abel’s peremptory interdiction against his 
visits to the miser, and he felt he should have difficulty in observing it.— 
\ “ Itis strange,” he thought, “ that my mother should never have answer 
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ed any of my inquiries respecting Mr. Scarve. She seemed as mysterious 
‘a8 my uncles. I don’tmuch like the old man. But the daughter is charm- 
ging. Heigho! I must positively see her again, even if Lincur Uncle Abel's 
sovereign displeasure.” ; 
+ Next morning, the uncles and their nephew met at breakfast at an early 
pours when the subjects discussed on the previous night were renewed.— 
ow that he had completely shaken off the fatigue of his journey, Ran- 
fulph looked so handsome, that both his relations were greatly taken with 
aim, and, on the conclusion of some remark, Uncle Abel said, as if uncon- 
bsctously, “ He is, indeed, very like his mother.” ; : : 
Some few hours were then spent by the young man in arranging his 
little wardrobe, and in looking out some letters which he had promised to 
deliver. He missed one, however, and after turning over every article he 
possessed more than a dozen times, concluded he had lost it. What made 
the mattor more provoking was, that he could not recollect to whom it was 
addressed. As he had received it amongst others from his mother, to whom 
had been committed by a friend, he mentioned its loss in a despatch 
which he proceeded to write to her, and also detailed his safe arrival, and 
ithe impressions made upon him by lis uncles and Mr. Scarve. Strange 
to say, he did not mention Hilda; aud he could not easily account to 
a iimself for the reluctance he felt to allude to her. His letter eonclu- 
ded, he went down stairs, and found both his uncles prepared for a 
stroll. Accordingly, they all three went forth, and crossing Westninster 
Bridge, shaped their course towards Saint James’s Park. As they 
assed the Little Sanctuary, Randulph could not help gazing towards 
> dunveon-like dwelling which enshrined her who had made so deep 
‘impression upon him. Uncle Abel noticed his look, and, partly 
ivining te cause of it, said “Remember what I told you. Disobey ime, 
nd you will rue it.” 
Randulp!s would have made some reply, but he was checked by a sig- 
Pificant glance from uncle Trusveil. 

Having passed through the Gate Louse, they entered.the Park by a 
amall docrway at the ead of Prince’s-court. it was now noon, and a 
§ wari and genial day. ‘The paths between the avenues of trees then extend- 
Mmg between this point and Rosamond’s Pond were crowded with per- 
Ssons of beth sex, and of all ranks, summoned forth by the fineness of the 
Laweather. 

Randulph was greatly amused by all he saw, and gazed with much cu- 
fiosity «1 all presented to his view. Passing by the Decoy, the party 
skirted the great cahal, and, leaving Rosamond’s Pond on the left, pro- 
ceeded towards Buckingham House. 

Just at this juncture, uncle Trussell caught sight of a gay party ap- 
proaching, and exclaimed, in a joyful tone, to is nephew, “ As I live, we 
are most fortunate. There is the leader of fashion, Beau Villiers, coming 
towards us. You shall know bim nephew—you shall know him. The 
fadies Le is walking with are Lady Brabazon and the Hon. Clementina 
§ Brabazon: a fine girl, Clemontina—a remarkably fine girl; perfeet im style 
and manners—quite a tuast among thesparks. The old fellow at her side, 
Sir Singleton Spinke, was a great beau in his time, though never equal 
to Villiers, who far surpasses even his prototype, Beau Fielding, in style 

and taste. Yeu shall know them all.” 
) “And nice acquatutances you will make,” remarked uncle Abel, snecr- 


 ; 

“Never mind him, Randuipn,” wmisperea uncie Frruseell. «Lf you 
know this set, and they like you, you may know whom you please. Beau 
Villiers commands all society, from the highest down to—to—” 

“Mr. Trussell Beechcroft,” replied uncle Abel. 

_ Well, down to me if you please,”’ rejoined uncle Trussell, “ and that 
shows it docs not extend too low. But, Randulph, I beg you to look at 
the beau. Did you ever see a finer man?” 

“He is very handsome, certainly,” replied Randulph, “ and remarkably 
well dressed.” 

“ He is a great coxcomb, a great rake, and a great gamester, Randulph,” 
said uncle Abel; “ beware of him.” 

“Tush, never mind what he says,” rejoined uncle Trussell, who really 
wished to have the eclat of introducing his haudsome nephew to the great 
beau. “Come along!” : 


gi 


their way through the throng, when near the sentry-box opposite Buck- 
ingham House, they encountéted the party in question. Bean Villiers, 
oe was, indeed, a remarkably handsome man, and dressed in the extrem- 
ity of the mode ; wore a light-blue embossed velvet coat, embroidered with 
ailver, with broad cuffs similarly ornamented ; white waistcoat, of the rich- 
astailk, likewise laced with silver; tawney velvet breeches, partly cover- 
} ed with pearl-colored silk hose, drawn above the knee, and secured 
with silver garters. His dress was completed by shoes af black Spanish 
leather, fastened by large diamond buckles, and a superb Ramillie perri- 
® wig of the lightest flaxen hair, which set off his brilliant complexon, and 
fine eyes, to admiration. He earried a three-corned hat, fringed with feath- 
ers,and a clouded cane, mounted with a valuable pebble. Near the 
peau walked Lady Brabazon, a gorgeous dame of about five-and-forty, 
and still possessed of great personal attractions, which she omitted no 
means of displaying. She wore a hoop, anda white and silver satinsack. 
Struck by Randulph’s figure at a distance, she had — him out to 
* the beau, who thereupon vouchsafed to look towards him. Behind Lady 
) Brabazon came her daughter Clementina, a very pretty and very afiected 
dlonde of two-and-twenty, with an excessively delicate complexion, fair 
hair, summer blue eyes, and a very mincing gait. She was we ere A 
iressed in the last new mode, with a small esealoped lace cap, her hair 
surled at ber sides, a triple row of pearls round her neck, and a diamond 
tross attached to the chain; and though she pretended to be interested in 
he discourse of the old knight, it was evident her regards were attracted 
> 2y the handsome young stranger. As to the old beau, he was, indeed, 
yupremely ridiculous. He was attired in a ri -hly embroidered cinnamon- 
Solenced volvet coat, with fur cuffs of a preposterous size, exch as large as 
imodern muff. His pantaloon legs were covered with pink silk hose ; his 
vrinklod features were rouged and bepatched ; end bis wig was tied with 
, large bow, and had such an immense cue to it, that it looked as ifa great 
nated had perched on the back of his neck. Lady Brabazon was at- 
; by a little black page, in a turban and eastern dress, who bad charge 
} wf her favorite lap-dog. 


a 
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So saying, he took his nophew’s arm and hurried him forward. Push- — 
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By this time, the twe parties had met. Uncle Abel drew on one side to 
allow the introduction to take place, and to witness it. Uncle Trussell 
stepped forward, and, bowing obsequiously to Beau Villférs, pointed to 
Randulph, who stood on his right, saying, “ Permit me to introduce my 
nephew, Mr. Randalph Crew, to you, Mr. Villiers. He is fresh from the 
country. But even there your reputation has reached him.” 

“I am happy to make his acquaintance,” replied the beau, courte- 
ously —— Randulph’s bow, and, eyeing him curiously at the 
same time. “On my faith, your ladyship,” ti added aloud to Lady 
Brabazon, “the young man is not amiss, but destroyed by his dress and 
rustic air.” 

“T really think something may be made of him,” returned Lady Braba- 
zon, in the same loud and confidential tone, “Mr. Trussell Beechcroft, 
make your nephew known to me.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, your ladyship,”’ replied Truseell, obeying 
her behest. 

“Come with us,” said Lady Brabazon, to Randulph, after the ceremony 
had been gone through, “My daughter, Mr. Crew,” she added as they 
passed along. “ By the by, who was that strange old man I saw walking 
with you just now ?” 

“Who ?” rejoined Randulph, evasively, for he felt ashamed, he knew 
not why, of acknowledging his uncle. 

“There he is,’’ said Lady Brabazon, pointing with her fan backwards, 
“he is staring hard at us, and looks exactly like a bailiff.” 

“It is my uncle Abel!” replied Randulph in some confusion. 

* Your uncle Abel!’’ cried Lady Brabazon, with a scream of laughter. 
* Then the sooner you get rid of uncle Abel the better.” 

Abe! could not hear the words, but he heard the lath, and saw the gos 
ture, as well as his nephew's confusion, and knew that he was the object 
of it. He turned away in the opposite direction, muttering to himeclf as 
he went, “So, he has taken the first step.”’ 


pn 
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CHAPTER. IIL. 
Uncie Abei’s Sensibility—His Instructions to Mr. Jukes—A Seeord Nephew— 
The Losn—Mr. Cripp’s Sense of Honor—The Bride. 

Uncie ABEL returned home by himself about two o'clock, in a ve 
ill humor indeed, and, vouchsafing no answer to Mr. Jukes, who smi- 
lingly inquired where he had left the two gentlemen, proceeded at once 
to the library, and commenced writing a letter. Knowing the peculiari- 
ty of his master’s temper, ihe discreet butler left him to himself, but 
ventured, unsummoned into liis presence in about half an hour, and found 
him in the act of tearing up the letter and throwing the fragments into 
the grate. 

“ What brings you here, sir?’ cried Abel, turning sharply upon him. 
“| didnt ring the bell.” 

“1 know you didn’t, sir,’ replied Mr. Jukes ; “but I was certain you 
wanted me, nevertheless.” 

“You were certain of no such thing, sirrah,’’ rejoined Abel, in a tone 
that contradicted the asperity of his words, “and yon presume too much 
on your long services.’ , 

“Ido not presume too much on your kindness,” rejoined Mr. Jukes, in 
accents oddly enough compounded of familiarity and respect. “I Bee 
plainly that something hee gone wrong, and perhaps [ may be able 

set it right. 
aah Well, siiut the door, Jukes,” returned Abel, seating himself; “ and 
put the window down,—why was it left open ’—you know I can't bear 
a draught. What do you think of my nephew ?”’ 

“That he is a remarkably fine young man, sir,” replied the butler. 
“I have not seen & handsomer man this many a day. And Mr. Trus- 
sell was quite right when he said he was like your sister. He is a 
perfect picture of her as she was when—"’ 

“Never mind the likeness, Jukes,” interrupted Abel has 
want to know what you think of his good looks. They are obvious 
enough—too obvious by far—for, trnst me, whatever you may think of 
the matter, it is a great misfortune in a man to be too handsome. What 
I wish to have is your opinion of his disposition ?”’ 

“I think it equal to his good looks, sir,’ replied the butler promptly. 
“It will be strange indeed if he does not turn out a fine character.’ 

“ Hum !" exclaimed Mr. Abel, with one of his sneers, “so that is 
your opinion, Mr. Jukes. 1 thought you a better judge.” 

“I see what you are driving at, sir,” replied the butler, “but it wont 
answer with me. You are displeased with your nephew, and want me 
to disparage him; but I tell you plainly, I wont. And if I were foolish 
enough, and base enough, to do so, no one would be more angry with 
me than yourself. I think Mr. Randulph a very fine young man, and 
a very promising young man; and I am truly happy to find, since you 
are never likely to marry yourself, that you will have such a worthy 
successor.” 

Accustomed as he was to his master’s fitful humors, Mr. Jukes was 
not prepared for the effect which his words produced, or he would have 
cut off hie tongue sooner than have uttered them. Abel, who was ga- 
zing at him fixedly as he commenced, cast down his eyes at the close of 
his speech, and pressed his hand convulsively to his brow. He remained 
silent for some moments, and then giving vent to his suppressed respira- 
tion in a groan, walked to the window, and appeared to be looking out 
into the garden. Mr. Jukes allowed him to remain undisturbed for a few 
minutes, and then approached him. 

“I am oxtremely sorry for what E said, sir,” he remarked, penitentially, 
‘© T ought to have known better.’’ 

“ You have said nothing, Jukes,” replied Abel, sadly, yet kindly, “bat 
what I ought to have heard unmoved, and I am ashamed of my own 
weakness. Itis not because I shall go childless to the grave that I 
have exhibited this emotion. It is because your allusion opened old 
wounds, and brought the past too palpably and painfully before me.— 
You know the secrets Jn heart, and will understand what a train of 
emotion a chance word might awaken. I am an old man, Jukes—cal- 
lous in feeling on most points—but there is one point on which I am 
a8 sensitive as ever, It is that disappointment—that blighting which I 
met with from—from—I cannot bring, myself to utter her name. The 


woege I then received is incurable. I ehall bear it to my dying 
ay.” 


tily ; “I don’t 
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“Thope not, sir—I hope not,” sympathized the butler. 


“T hate the sex, Jukes!” cried Abel, almost fierce. “There is no faith, 
no honesty in it—any more than there is true friendship in men. I nev- 
er yet knew a wowan whom I could thoroughly esteem—nor a man on 
whose friendship I could entirely rely. If | could make an exception 
in the latter case, it would be in favor of yourself.” 

“ And if servant was ever true to his master, I am true to you, sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Jukes earnestly. “ But you expect too much from human na- 
ture. Our imperfect condition is to blame, not ourselves. In my opinion 
there are more true hearted women than the reverse; and | should be 
sorry to think otherwise. , But if you search the world over for one who 
could come up to your notions of perfection, [ fear you would not find her. 
bl best of women have some faults, and the worst many redeeming 

ualities. 


at least | think, and so would you too, sir, if your choice had not been 

so unhappily fixed.” 

“Do not avert to itagain, Jukes!” cried Abel, repressing e pang. 

“T’ve done, sir—I've done!” rejoined Mr. Jukes, hastily. “ And now 
may I venture to ask what has displeased you with your nephew !” 

“Perhaps [ ought not to be angry with him,” replied Abel; “but [ 
watched him closely during his introduction to Beau Villiers and Lady 
Brabazon on the Mall this morning, and saw that he was completely daz- 
zled by them. Nay, I clearly detected, by certain looks and gestures 
that passed between him and Lady Brabazon, or Brazen, for such should 
be her title, that she put him to the blush about his relationship to me. I 
do not blame him for this, because I know what effect appearances have 


But with all their faults they are the best part of creation— | 


“ Ay, money’s always the burthen of his song,” muttered Mr. Jukes.— 
“ However, 1 must see him I suppose. My master’s orders are peremp- 
tory. 

With this, he pushed open the door, and discovered his nephew leaw- 
| in@in a very careless attitude against the table. Mr. Crackenthor 
Cripps was a young man of about three and twenty, of very dis- 
| sipated appearance, with a slim, well-proportioned figure, and tolerably 
| oe features, only marred by an expression of cunning and assurance. 
| 
} 


e was dressed in a cast-off suit of his master’s, and, being precisely the 

/ same height, and nearly the same make, as the renowned beau, his clothes 
fitted him remarkably well. He would scarcely have been taken for & 
valet, for in defiance of the regulatious against the wearing of defensive 
weapons by footmen, then somewhat strictly enforced, from the quarrels 
, arising among those gentry, he carried a silver-hilied sword. His coat 
, was of scarlet, trimmed with gold, somewhat tarnished, but still present- 
ing a sufficiently gay appearance ; his waisteoat of green, flowered silk = 
his breeches of yellow velvet; his cravat was laced; and the cue of his 
wig was left unfastened, allowing the hair to float negligently over his 
shoulders, to add, no doubt to the rakish air he efloctods A clouded 
cane, with a large silken tassel, completed his equipment. From his air, 
his dress, and his pretensions, this coxcomb was hnuwn among his fra- 
ternity as Beau Cripps—a title of which he was not a little vain, an@ 
strove to support. On seeing his uncle, the valet did not alter his 
position, but contented himeelf with waving his hand condescendingly 





upon young persons, and how difficul tit is to understand real worth when 
set against the glitter of rank and fashion, however worthless or vicious 


the latter may be. I do not blame him, I say, but I lament he did not bear 
his first trial better.” 


say. Sweet old soul, how I love thee. 
than a duty to visit thee.” : 

“I beg you will never put yourself to any trouble on my account, 
nephew,” replied Mr. Jukes, somewhat testily, “ and I anist re uest, 


"Pon rep! “tis a pleasure rather 


“You should blame Lady Brabazon, not him, sir,” rejoined Mr. Jukes. 
“ Some ladies of her rank have a way of abashing modest young men, 
and delight in doing it. And then Lam sure I may tell you without of- 
fence that your dress and appointments are scarcely becoming your real 
station in life. No, sir, 1 dou’t wonder that Mr. Randalph felt a little 
embarrassed. [ might just as well complain of my graceless nephew, 
Crackenthorpe Cripps, who serves Mr. Villiers, the very gentleman you've 
mentioned. The rascal will never own me, if he meets me in the Park, 
though he is extremely glad to call me ‘nunks,’ and wheedle me out o 
a crownat other times. But what dol care forhis impertinence !—Noth- 
ing at all.” 

“ Well, Jukes, perhaps you are right,” said Abel, after a moment’s re- 
flection ; “ and perhaps [am guilty of as much weakness as my nephew 
himself in feeling hurtin the matter. [had written to his mother on the 
subject ; but I have just destroyed the letter.”’ 

“T am glad to hear it, sir,’ replied Mr. Jukes. 

* And now there is another point, about which [ feel considerable un- 
easiness,’ pursued Abel. “ Randulph, as you know, has seen Hilda 
Scarve ; and, short as the interview was, it was long enough it seems 
for her to produce a strong impression upon him. Now,’’ he continued, 
hiormly aud cmphatically, * he never shall marry that girl with my con- 
sent,—never! Jukes. And if he should marry her, he shall never have a 


shilling of mine. I have forbidden him the house ; but [ am apprehen- 
sive he will disobey my injunctions. Thhe gaes there without my know- 


ledge, I will shut my doors against him.” 

“If you do sos you will act very harshly, and very unjustly, sir” 

replied Mr. Jukes, “and so T tell you beforehand.’’ - 
“ The fault will be his own,” rejoined Abel, coldly. “I have warned 
him. It must be your part to see Jacob Post, if the fellow is still with 
the miser, and ascertain whether Randulph visits the house. D've 
understand 7?” ” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Jukes: “but I don’t like the job.” 

« Like it or not, you will do as I bid you,” continued Abel percmpte 
rily. “And you have not yet received the whole of your imstructions. 
You say that your nephew serves Mr. Villiers. Bribe him to bring word 
what Randulph does in bis master’s society ; whether he games, drinks, 
or riots,—in a word, how he goes on.” 

“ There will be no necessity to bribe Crackenthorpe to tell all this,” 
replied Mr. Jukes. “ But I repeat, [ don’t like such underhand proceed- 
ings. They are unworthy of vou.” 

“It is the only way of arriving at the truth,” replied Abel. 


“ And 
now leave me. 


I must write to my sister about this Searve—curse 


on the name—and will desire her to interdict her son from going near | 


the house.” 


“In my humble opinion, you are taking the precise course to attract 
him thither, sir,” rejoined Mr. Jukes. “If he never desired to go before 
he will do senow. It’shuman nature, sir. Tell me not to open that cup- 
board and I should long to do it. Recollect Bluebeard, sir.” 

“ Bluebeard be hanged !” cried Abel, angrily. “Go and look after din- 
ner. Serve it at fonr a’clock to a moment. I won't waitan instant for 
them—not an instant.” 


The butler bowed and retired, while Abel commenced a second letter | 


to his sister. 


As Mr. Jukes approached the butler’s pantry, whither he repaired 
after quitting his master, he was startled by hearing a voice issue 
from it, singing with some taste, but in avery affected style, the fe!- 
lowing snatch :— 

“IT have been in love, and in debt, and in drink, 
This many and many a year ; 
And these are three plagues, enough, I should think, 
For one poor mortal to bear.” 

« There’s my raecally nephew, Crackenthorpe,” muttered Mr. J 
“] won't see him. He’s come on his old errand.” 

Here the singer again exalted his voice.” 


“ There's nothing but money can.cure me, 
And rid me of all my pain ; 
*T will pay all my debts, and remove all my lets, 
And my mistress that cannot endure me, 
Will love me and love me again. 
Fal de ral.” 


JUKES— | 


whenever you visit this house in future, that you will bear in mine 
situation I hold in it. 
| where.” 

“ Cudslid, nunks!”’ cried Mr. Crip 
| the Duke of Doncaster’s gentleman f 
| I visit him.” 
| “Perhaps so,” rejoined Mr. Jukes, “but you zhan't do so here, I prom- 
| ise you.” 

“ Devil take me, if [ ever heard a better jest,” cried Mr. Cripps, for 
| cing a laugh; “ but vou were always a wit, nunks. Try my snush.- 

You'll find itexcellent. It's the beau’s owu mixture,’ pon rep.” 

« And the beau’s own box, Vil be sworn, nephew,” replied Mr. Jukes, 
| helping himself to a pinch. “Well,” he added, somewhat mollified bs 
| the attention, “will you take anything after your walk !” 
| “Well, punks '” echoed M Cripps, with a look of supretne contempt 
| “Do you think I would walk while there was a conveyance to be had & 
| No; a coach and a pair of sculls brought me hither. But 

press me, I don’t mind a glass of Bordeaux or Rhenish. 
Abel has a fine cellar, so suppose we tapa flask. Mrs. Nicholson, owr 
housekeeper, persuaded me to swallow a cup of green tea before I left 
home, a plague on’t! it has shattered wy nerves sadly.” 

“It is the punch you swallowed last night that has shecered yous 
| nerves, nephew, and not the tea,” rejoined Mr. Jukes, shaking bis head : 
“Tean’t give you claret, or hock, but if a glass of ale would sit well 
on Or Stamaeme 3 

oY glass of ale !” repeated Mr. Cripps, with infinite disgust. “Faugh 
I'll none of it. And as to punch, know, O ignorant nunks, that the liquors 
quafied by me last night were champagne, burgundy, and hermitage 
Thou starest, but 'tis a fact, pon rep. 


the 


s,“ you are far more particular thee 
imself. Why, I do what I like when 


since you 
I know ald 


: Let us drink and be merry, 
\ Dance, joke, and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, 
Theorbo ard voice. 


The changeable world 
To our joy is unjust; 
All treasnre’s uncertain, 
So down with your dust. 


} 

} 

| Apropos of ‘dust, it was on that very subject Lcame hither. I want 
| you to post the cole, nunks—to come down with the rhino—to disburse.” 
| “7 guessed your errand, Crackenthorpe,”’ replied Mr. Jukes. “ You 
| have been gaming, sirrah ?” 

{ “Why, i faith, nunks, [ must confess to a trifle lost at piequet to the 
| duke’s gentleman,” replied Mr. Cripps. 

| “What do you call a trifle, eh, nephew ?”’ inquired Mr. Jukes. 

| “ Why—why—” hesitated Mr. Cnpps, applying to the snuff-box, and 
endeavoring to carry off his embarrassment py additional assurance—- 
| “Twenty crowns—not a farthing more, ‘pon rep.” 

“ Twenty crowns !” exclaimed Mr. Jukes, raising his hands in unfeign 
ed astonishmont. “ A valet drink chenerare and burgundy, and lose 
twenty crowns at picquet! What will the world come to ?” 
| “No sermonizing, nunks,’ replied My. Cripps; but down with tw 
| dust, as I said before. What will you let me mt he 


“A crown—if it will rid me of you,” rejoined Mr. Jukes impatiently 


| “Devil take me if I stir without ten,” replied Mr. Cripps. “There- 
fore, if you desire my absence, you will come down at onee. Ten, by 
| this light—ten.” 


“ Well, anything to get rid of you,” replied Mr. Jukes ; “ but thie is 
| the last advance I'll ever make.” 

“So you always say, nunks; but Vil refund it in a week, ’pon rep.” 
“1 don’t expect it,” rejomed Mr. Jukes, unlocking a cupboard, and 
| opening a drawer within it, from which he took ten crown pieces. “ Re- 

member, these are my savings, nephew.” 

| “And you couldn’t apply them to a better purpose,” returned the 
| valet, coolly pocketing Z money. “ Mille Remercimens—shan't forget 
the favor,’pon rep. But Pve trespassed too much on yourtime. Aw 
Revoir! kiss your hand nunke.” 

“Not so fast, Crncheoergay: replied Mr. Jukes. 
me a service for my loan. master’s nephew, Mr. porey 0 Crew, 
has just been introduced to Mr. Villiers; and my master fears, anc 
with reason, that thie introduction will lead 


“You must de 


to vo good. But, be tha? 


to bim. nk 
| “ How are ye, nunks!” he said. “ Give you the Lox jour, as we bucks 
| 
| 
\ 
} 


Amuse yourself with your opera ballads else~ 
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as it may, you must bring me accurate information of all their pro- 
a, 

“ Rely upon knowing every thing, nunke,” replied Mr. Cripps. _ 

“I haven't done yet,” pursued Mr. Jukes. “ There is a certain Mr. 
Scarve, who lives in the Tittle Sanctuary—”’ 

“ What, the miser, whom folks nickname Starve ?” interrupted Cgpps. 
“I know him. My master has borrowed large sums of money trom 
him. But what of him, nunks?” 

“Why, 1 wish to ascertain whether Mr. Randulph ever visits the 
house—that’s all,” rejoined Mr. Jukes. 

“What, old Abel is afraid of his nephew borrowing money, eb ?” re- 
plied Mr. Cripps, langhing. “ Well, that can be easily managed. A 
——— I patronize, Pokerich by name, lives opposite old 

tarve’s dwelling, and must know his servant, if he keeps one ; if not 
he must know the miser himself. IL’ll get what you want to know 
from him, never fear. Any further commands?” he added, cocking his 
hat jauntily, and gracefully twirling his cane, preparatory to bis depar- 
ture. @ 
Before Mr. Jukes could reply, the door was opened, and Abel Beech- 
croft entered the room. He stared so sternly at Mr. Cripps, that the 
confidence of the latter completely deserted him, and, hastily taking 
off his hat, he would have retreated, if Abel had not stopped him. 

“ What are you doing here, rascal ?” he asked. 

“Only come to see my uncle,’pon rep, Mr. Beechcroft !” stammered 
the valet. 

“Only come to rob him of his gains, knave, you mean,”’ rejoined Abel 
sarcastically. “ But hark ye, sirral! I have a plague of a nephew as 
well as my butler,and he has just become acquainted with your master 
—your foppish, rakish, gambliug master,—and I cannot hope will escape 
the taint of suchinfectuous society. Now, I want to know how query 
and to what extent he becomes corrupted by it. You must play the 
spy upon him, fellow.” 

“My uncie has told me your request, Mr. Beechcreft,” rejoined 
Mr. Cripps; “but really,’pon rep, if you put the matter in such an 
objectionable light, I cannot, consistewtly with my—my rep-rep-reputa- 
tion, comply with your request.” 

* What, you are scrupulous, eh, rascal?” laughed Abel, derisively, 
“and affect as nice a sense of honor as your master? But, like him, 
you have your price. Bring me the information I require, and you shall 
have double the sum, whatever it may be, out of which you have just 
cajoled your uncle.” 

“That will be twenty crowns, Mr. Beechcrott,’ replied Mr. a 
“You are a shrewd judge of human nature, sir,’pon rep, and have dis- 
covered my weak point. No Cripps was ever proof against a bribe.” 

“ Then the bargain is concluded,” replied Abel impatiently. “ See 
him out of.the house, Mr. Jukes, and then let this letter be taken to the 

st. Ah! I hear my brother's and my nephew’s voices in the hall.— 

oint out Mr. Randulph to your nephew, Jakes.” 

The butler nodded, and departed with the valet, while Abel returned 
to the library. Trussell and Randulph were talking and laughing in the 
hall. On seeing Mr. Cripps, the former instantly directed his nephew’s 
attention to him. 

_“ As L live,’”’ he cried, “there is Beau Villier’s gentleman, Mr. Cripps. 
You muse-know him, Randulph. It is not amiss to be on terms even 
with the servants of the great. Mr. Cripps, aword with you. There's a 


bow, Randulph—the true diving bow, bringing the hair before, with the 
eel water-spanicl shake afterwards, w restore it w ite place Then 


id you ever see such a wig, such a cravat, or such a sword-knot 7” 

“ Never on a footman, unquestionably,” replied Randulph. 

“ Mr. Cripps,” continued Trussell, “ this is my nephew, Mr. Randulph 
Crew—a young gentleman new to the world, as I need scarcely tell 
you. He has just been presented to your master, and, I flatter myself, 
has already won his regards.” 

“ Delighted to hear it, Mr. Trussell—delighted,”’ replied Mr. Cripps, 
with another diving bow,—* but not surprised. Fine young man, ‘pon 
rep! and only wants the ye ne scai quot air, which my master will 
speedily impart to him, to be perfect. Egad, my master imust look 
to his laurels, Mr. Trussell, or your nephew may rob him of ’em— 
ha! ha! Will you condescend to try my snush, sir? It’s the beau’s 
mixture.” , 

“ Thankye, thankye, Mr. Cripps!’ said Trussell, plunging his fingers 
into the proffered box. 

“What is to be to-night, sir?” inquired Mr. Cripps,—“ the ridotto 
“ Ranelagh, the French play at the Haymarket, or Lady Fazakerly’s 

rum ! 

“[faith, I don’t know,” replied Trussell, a little embarrassed. “ The 
truth is,” he added in an undertone, “ my brother is rather straight-laced. 
He has prejudices to which we must occasionally succumb.” | 

Mr. Cripps smiled significantly, and regaled his nostrils with a large 
pinch of snuff. 

“You'll take care of my nephew’s interest with your master, Mr. 
— s,” whispered Trussell, slipping a crown at the same time into his 

and. 

“As of my own, Mr. Trussell, pon rep!” replied Mr. Cripps, in the 
same tone. 

With this, he inclined his person almost to the ground, and departed. 

“Well, I’ve made a tolerable thing of it to-day, pon rep!” he mut- 
tered to himself, as he swirled out of the house. “Done nunks out of 
ten crowns—got the promise of twenty from old Abel—received one 
from Trussell. This Randulph Crew seems to bring me good luck. 
On iny way home I'l! call on the little barber—put him on the miser's 
scent. Something is to be made of this, I perceive. To-night I shall try 
my hand at the dice-box at the Duke's. . . 

My fortune, I hope, is reserved for this cast, 

o make me a saver forall my life past; 
Be lucky this once, dice ! ‘tis all f implore, 
[’ll reform then entirely, and tempt you no more.” 

In this way he went on soliloquizing and singing till he reached his 
boat, which lay off the stairs near the palace, and, jumping into it, or- 
dered the waterman with the air of a lord, and several fashionable im- 
precations, to row to Wesminster. 
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Uncle Abel did not join his nephew and brother till dinner was ser- 
ved, and took little part in the conyersation that occurred during the meal. 
Habituated to his humors, Trussell was as lively and amusing as ever, 
and rattled away like a young man ; but Randulph could not help be- 
ing oppressed by his elder uncle’s grave looks. He also felt, he scarcely 
knew why, dissatisfied with himself, and wished to regain Abel's esteem. 
Thus the dinner passed off; the cloth was removed, and the wine pla- 
ced onthe board. The glasses were filled by the attentive Mr. Jukes, 
who took especiul care that on this occasion one of the eldest and 
choicest bottles should be brought forth, and his attention was speedily 
rewarded by a very beneficial change in his master’s temper. 

“Well, Randulph,” said Abel, while sipping his second glass, “how 
do you like your new society ?”’ 

“I have seen so little of it at present, sir,” replied the young man, * that 
[ can form no precise opinion; but I must say that I think Mr. Villiers 
the best bred man I have ever met with, Lady Brabazon a woman of 
great spirit and wit,and her daughter—” 

“The most beautiful creature you ever beheld!” supplied Abel, 
laughing drily ; “ and you have already lost your heart to her.” 

“So farfrom thinking her the most beautiful creature [ ever beheld,’ 
returned Randulph, “ she is not to compare with—with—” 

He was about to add the name of the miser’s daughter, but the looks 
of his uncles, both of which were fixed on him, though with a very dif- 
ferent expression, checked him. 

“I know what you are about to say, Randulph,” observed Uncle 
Abel, sternly ; “you were going to mention Hilda Scarve. Once for 
all, let me caution you against alluding to her. I have a particular 
reason for disliking her father—for hating him, indeed, for my feelings 
towards him are of the strongest kind —and U cannot endure to hear of 
any one connected with him.” 

* Well, sir, your wishes shall be obeyed, so far as it is in my power 
to obey them,” replied Randulph; “but I should not be dealing frankly 
with you, if I did not tell you that I think them a little unreasona- 
ble. I can easily understand that Mr. Scarve may have offended you, 
but his daughter—”’ 

“ Randulph,” cried Abel, fixing his grey eye upon him, “you art in love 
with that girl, or rather, vou fancy yourself so; for love, though sown 
at once, requires time to bring it to maturity. You must subdue this 
passion, if you entertain it. The daughter of such a man must inherit 
some of his bad qualities.” 

“There I think you are unjust, sir,” pe Randulph. “ And, 
grant that the father may be objectionable, the mother, whom she evi- 
dently takes after, may have been—”’ 

“ Randulph exclaimed Abel, interrupting him with a sharp cry, 
“ would you drive me mad ?” 

“ What have I said, sir?’ asked the voung man, in astonishment. 

“ For God’s sake, hold your tongue !” whispered Uncle Trussell, who 
had in vain been endéavoring to attract his nephew’s attention. ‘“ Don’t 
you see he can’t bear to talk of these Scarves?” 

Randu!ph was greatly disconcerted. In vain he tried to rally ; no 
subject for conversation occurred to him; but at last Uncle Trussell 
came to his relief. 

“We are going to breakfast with Beau Villiers to-morrow morning, 
sir,’ he said to his brother. “We were asked to Lady Fazakerley’s 
drum to-night; and Lady Brabazon invited vs te eecompany her to Ranc- 
lagh.”’ 

3 And why dina’s you go 1” asked Abel, peevishly. 

“ Becauee, sir, 1 thought it might not be agreeable to you,” returned 
Trussell. 

“ Pshaw ! what care I about it!” rejoined Abel. “ Plunge your pupil 
over head and ears in dissipation! Surfeit him, as the grocers do their 
apprentices, with sweets ! Never mind me in futute. Do what you will.” 

Jucle Trussell winked at Randulph. 

“ We'll take him at his word!” he whispered. 

But Randulph took no notice of the signal. His heart was too fully oc- 
eupied with Hilda Scarve: and he felt a rising dislike to uncle Abel which 
he could not conquer. He excused himself from taking more wine, and 
repairing to the garden, entered the summer house, where he gazed at 
the broad and beautiful river flowing past it, and the venerable Abbey 
on the opposite shore, near which she fiwelt whom now he begun to feel 
with Abel was mistress of his heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Third Nephew—A Dinner at the Miser’s—The Payment of the Mortgage money 
§  —Sir Bulkeley Price. 

NoTHING very particularoccurred at the miser’s dwelling after Ran- 
dulph’s departure. Mr. Scarve took a large account-book from the box 
beneath his table, together with several papers, from which he proceeded 
to make extracts; and he thus emploved himself for more than an hour 
and a half, when his candle having burnt down into the socket, he inti- 
mated to his daughter and Mrs. Clinton that it waa time to retire to rest. 

“You have sat up longer than usual,” he said, “and I have been so 
busy that I quite forgot to bid you to go to bed. Hilda, your cousin, 
Philip i'rewin, will dine here to-morrow. y 

“ You have told me that before, sir,” she replied, coldly. 

“And I have told you, also, that it is my wish you should receive him 
graciously,” rejoined the miser. “Don’t say a word more on the sub- 
ject ;—good night, daughter—good night, sister Clinton. Here, Jacob! 
light the ladies up stairs. I have settled my accunts, and don’t want the 
candle.” 

Jacob obeyed, and the ladies were conducted to their room, to retire to 
rest, as usual, in the dark. 

A momentafierwards, Jacob returned, and set the expiring candle on 
the table. 

* Well, Jacob,” said the miser to him, “ what did you think of our visi. 
ter to-day 1” 3 

‘* What did you think of him, sir?’ returned Jacob, evasively. 

‘Pretty well,” replied Mr. Searve. “ Not wanting in good looks—but 
improvident, thoughtless, in the extreme.” 

“ Don’t think so,” reyoined Jacob, grufily. 
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* You’re no judge of character,” rejoined the miser, sharply. “I read 
the ift in his whole appearance and demeanor. In short, Jacob, 
1 would rathes see no more of him. If he should call again, which is not 
unlikely, though I gave him a broad enough hint that his visits would be 
anything but agreeable, you will deny me and my daughter to him.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jacob, “do you mean to shut your doors against 
the son of your old friend? Is that acting like a Christian—like a gen- | 
tleman 1?” | 

“The lad is a seapegrace, Jacob,—a senseless, romantic, scapegrace,”’ | 
rejoined the miser. | 

“ Don’t think so,” replied Jacob. 

“He has given away his fortune,” said the miser. 

“ He'll get it back in tim>,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Jacob, you are a fool!” said the miser. 

“ Fool or not,” replied Jacob, “ if | were you, [ would marry my daugh- 
ter to that young man.” 
_ “ When | ask your advice on the subject, it will be time enough to offer 
it,” rejoined the miser. “ You may now retire, Jacob. But first go over 


} 
} 
the house, and see that all’s safe. I thought I heard a noise in the cellar 


last night.”’ 

“ It was the rats, sir,” replied Jacob. 

“ Indeed !”’ replied the miser ; “then the rats make a pretty clattering 
with their jaws. Jacob, I suspect it was you.” - ‘ 

“ Well, then, it was me,” replied Jacob, doggedly. 

“Oh! you confess it!’ replied the miser, uneasily. “Where do you 
get your victuals from? Who —- you with them, eh?” 

“Never you mind, sir,” replied Jacob; “so as it doesn’t cost you any- 
thing. you needn't care.” 

“True, true !” replied the miser; “and yet I should like to know how 
you get your food.’ 

“I don’t steal it,” replied Jacob. “ But see, the candle’s going out,— 
you'd better go to bed.” 

“You're right, Jacoh,” said the old man. “ Good night! 
look to the house.” 


With this, he crept off to his own chamber, and, just as he reached it, 
the candle expired. 

r. Scarve always arose at day-break, and generally spent two or three 
hours before breakfast at his accounts. On the morning following the 
events previously related, he remained longer than usual in his own room, 
and when summoned to breakfast by Mrs. Clinton, at nine o’clocR, he de- 
scended with a large deed under his arm. The family breakfast consisted 
of milk and water, the proportions being one-third of the former liquid to | 
two of the latter—a smal! loaf of bread, but neither butter nor meat. Of | 
this meagre fare all parties partook sparingly, and the meal was soon 
ended. Hilda had generally little appetite, But on this occasion she ate 
less than usual, and her father remarked it. 

“[ fear you are not well to-day,” he said: “Iam sorry for it, forl | 
wished you to be in good looks to receive your cousin.” 

 L have ne wisl wv see hin,” she replied, with a look of inexpressible 
disgust. 

“ Then you have no wish to please me.” he rejoined. 


The miser made no further remark at the time, but whe» the scanty re- 
mains of breakfast were removed, and he was left alone with bis daugh- 
ter, he said—“ Hilda, | want a word with you. Lhave long desired to con- 
verse with you seriously on a subject nearest my heart. It relates to 
your cousin, Philip Frewin. You can scarcel be ignorant taat he seeks | 
your hand. Butif you are ignorant of his intentions, I must now ac- | 
quaint you with them. I have a very high opinion of him, not merely bhe- 
cause he is my nephew, but because he is a very prudent, careful person, 
who wil! take care of whathe has got. He is directly the reverse of the 
weak young man who was here last night.” 

“ So he appears, sir,” replied Hilda, significantly. 

“« Philip is very rich, Hilda,’ pursued the miser: “he is worth fifty 
thousa unds, if be is worth a penny. And, in short, it is my pleasure, 
if he should propose to you, as I expect he will, that you accept him.” 

“ Then it is fit, dear father, that you should know ni he my answer will 
be to his proposal,” she replied. 

** What will it be ?”’ asked the miser. 

“A positive and decided refusal,’ she returned. 

“ Hilda !”’ exclaimed the miser, furiously—* Hilda |” 


. 


“Do not urge me further, father,’ she rejoined, calmly—* upon this 
point I am firm.” 


“ You are a ee by the fui. face and showy figure of the prodigal 
who was here last night,” cried Mr. Scarve, carried away by his passion 
— ‘mark me, I will never consent to such a match. If you wed him, 
neither he nor you, nor any child or children of yours, shall ever have a pen- 
ny of mine !—I’ll disinherit you all! He is a beggar, and a beggar’s wife 

oushall be. If the fool had but kept fast hold of the estates, all might 

ave been well—I might have consented—but as it is, I will never listen 
to his suit. No, Hilda,” he continued, moderating himself, “ the husband 
for you is —— Frewin, my sister’s son,—one who knows the value of 
money, and will take care of it,—one who hates extravagance inal! ways. 
I can commend him as a thoroughly well-principled, and excellent young 
man.” ' 


“He may be all you deseribe,—though I doubt it,” she replied; “ but I 
do not desire to marry.” 

“Tush!” rejoined the miser, impatiently—“everywomen desires to 
marry. [tis her first ohject—what she is brought up for—the end and aim 
of her existence.” 

“ But surely, father,” replied Hilda, with a half smile, “every woman 
desires to marry the man she loves? Her heart must have sonicthing to 
do with her choice.” t 

“ Pashaw !’’ cried the miser, “ mere idle talk,—mere girl’s fancy. Before 
you have been married a week, you will love your husband better than 
any man in the world. A husband should not be chosen for his good looks, 
but for his good qualities ; for his pecuniary, rather than his personal ad- 
vantages,—and for his ability to take care of you, your property, and 
your children. Such a one is Philip Frewin—such a one is not Randulph 
Crew. 


“I wish you would not mention Randulph Crew <o often, father,” re- 


Be sure you 


B 


| Philip Frewin. “I never take any other, sir” 
, an intolerable manner. “I drink to you, fair cousin.” 


| I've good news for you, Phil—rare news. 


ee 


i) 


pled, Hilda, in some little confusion ; “ f do not see why his name should 
e brought forward.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined the miser; “and I'll take care not to mention it 
again. But enough has been said on the subject. You know my wishes 
don’t dispute them. Go to your chamber, child ; go to your chamber vt 
And he turned away from her to pore over the deed before him. Hilde 


oon athim for a moment, irresolutely, and then sighing deeply, with- 
rew. 


A guest being expected at dinner, some little preparation was made.— 
The repast was to consist of a few ribs of beef baked upon half a dozen 
potatoes, followed by a small batter pudding, likewise baked. 

Punctually at two o'clock, at which bour the miser dined, a knock was 
heard at the door, and Jacob, answering the summons, admitted a tall thin 
young man, with very sharp features, dressed in an old worn-out gre 


' cloth coat, with plated metal buttons, that might have belonged to his 
_ grandfather ; a tattered plush waistcoat ; darned worsted hose; a scratel: 


wig, that looked as if it had been picked up in the kennel ; and old shoes, 
with high quarters fastened by small iron buckles. This extraordinary 


personage was welcomed with great cordiality by his uncle, who seemed 
| to contemplate his miserable a with the utmost satisfaction. 


Hilda, however, would scarcely behave civiily to him, though the young 
man paid her the utmost attention, and whenever her father’s back was 
turned, put on a manner that filled her with disgust. At the close of din- 
ner, the miser called for wine, and abottle wes brought him, containing 
barely a glass, as was proved when Jacob penred it out. Mr. Searve 
pressed his nephew to take it, but the young man declined. The miser 
then raised the glass to his lips, but put it down, obscrving—* No, I don’t 


, require it. Indeed, I am better without it. Put it back again, Jacob. 4} 


drink your health, nephew, in a glass of water.’ 
“ And [ return the pledge in the same wholesome beverage,’ replied 
he added, ogling Hilda in 


And ashe spoke 
he gulped down a large draught, but with a very bad grace. 


“[ don’t think, for all he says, that he’s accustomed to such draughts,” 


| thought Jacob. “ He doesn’t look a water-drinker.”” 


Dinner was no sooner over than Hilda withdrew with her aunt to her 


/ own room ; nor would she, though her father sent Jaceb to summon her, 
| return. 


“Girls have strange fancies, Philip,’ he said to his nephew. “ Her 
mother was just as whimsical. I don’t unink, though she married me, 


| that she cared for me.”’ 


“Since [have your consent to the mateh, sir, that is all I care for,” re- 


| plied Philip. “Love will come in good time. My cousin Hilda is 


charming girl, and would be a prize without a penny, but with what you 


| propose to give her—” 


“To leave her, Philip—to leave her, not to give her!’ interrupted the 
miser, hastily. ‘ I shall give her nothing during my lifetime.” 

* Not make any settlement !”’ asked Philip, uneasily. 

“* None, whatever,” replied the miser ; “ but I shall require a settlerren® 
on yourpart. Youare rich, Philip, and can make a good settlement.” 

“ No settlement on your part, uicle,’ muttered Frewin, “ and a large 


one demand on mine? This requires eansideratian.”’ 


‘+ No it deeen't,* gsaid the miser, sharply ; “ for if you hesitate, you 


 shan’t have her. My daughter shall not be ‘refused by any man, even by 
| my sister’s son. 


You shall take heron my terms, or not at all.” 

“1 will gladly take her so, uncle,” replied Philip. 

“ You will do wisely,’ rejoined the miser, more calmly. “And now 

You know—for our attorney, 

Diggs, will have told you—that 1 have advanced fourteen thousand 
ounds to Sir Bulkeley Price, on the mortgage of one of his estates im 

Flintehire. Now the estate is worth upwards of twenty thousand pounds, 
yerhaps more, because there are several copper mines upon it. ell, i 
iave given Sir Bulkeley notice to pay over the money. He has paid am 

attention to the application; and it I do not receive the money at six 


' o'clock, at which hour it must be paid, or tendered, T shall foreclose—yes, 


foreclose, nephew, and the estates will become mine-your wife’s hereafter , 
and your children’s.” 

“ And mine” thought Philip. “I sincerely congratulate you, unete,” 
he added, aloud, “ and hope nothing may happen to deprive you of your 
rjghts.” 

Mi Nothing is likely to happen now, Philip,” replied Mr. Scarve. * The 
estate is as good as my own. I have just been reading over the descrip- 
tion of itin the deed of mortgage ; anda noble estate itis. But sinee 
Hilda wont come down, it is scarcely worth while for you to stay lenger, 
Come and dine with me this day week, and I will try and fix the day.— 
Meanwhile, I will speak with my daughter, and bring her to her senses.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, uncle,” rejoined Philip. “ for I almost 
began to fear there might be a rival in the case.” 

“ A rival!—pshaw !” cried the miser, witha slightly-embarrassed look. 
“Tt is true that Mr. Randulph Crew called here last — :—he is avery 
handsome young man, and fit to win a girl’s heart. Butf don’t think Hilaa 
heeded him.” 

“ Indeed, sir!’’ replied Philip, uneasily. ‘ Well, never mind what im- 
pression he made ; she is mine, if you give her to me.” 

“ And that I do, nephew—on the terms I hive mentioned, but no other.” 


| rejoined the miser. “ Tuesday next, attwo. Jacob! show Mr. Frewin 


to the door. Good bye, nephew ; good bye!” 

Philip was then ushered torth by Jacob, who eved him surlily askanee 
as he conducted him to the door, and shook his hand behind his back as 
he departed. 

“ That skinflint shall never marry my young miseis,” he muttered, “ if 
I can prevent it.” 

On reaching King-street, Philip Frewin-snapped his fingers derisive] 
in the air, and, quickening his pace, did not stop tll he reached the door of 
a tavernin the Rhenish Wine-yard, in that treet, and entering it, pre- 


| ceeded at once toa private room. Thea, burst intoa loud laugh, he 


dashed his old wig to the ground and trampled upon it, threw off his tatter 
ed coatand waistcoat, and proceed to rid himself of the rest of his attire. 


| He next equipped himself in a smart suit of green velvet, put on 4 camr- 


paign wig, and added lace ruffles to his shirt. 
“I'm glad to get rid of those horrid masquerade habiliments,”” he mut 
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tered ; “ the part isa devilish digagreeable one to act. But no matter, itis 
worth playing. My fair cousin will like me all the better, when she knows 
me¢inamy realcharacter. And now I must hasten to Diggs, to tell him 
T've proposed, and instruct him how to proceed.” 
being informed by Jacob of her obnoxious cousin’s departure, Hilda 
came down stairs with her aunt, and bore her father’s reproaches with a 
that, instead of allaying his fury, served to increase it. At 
length, she ventured to say, “ Why do you wish me married, sir? Tam 
gue contentas I am, and could not be happier. I think, nay, I am sure, 
I quitted you, you would feel very desolate.” 

“* Weigh that over before it’s too late” interposed Jacob. “I’m sure 
_J should feel very desolate. I don’t think I'd stop with you.” 

“ Hold your tongue, sirrah !” cried the miser, sharply. “I can live 
very well alone, Hilda,” he added, turning to her, “ and I should like to 
see you comfortably settled before I die. I don’t want you to become the 

of an adventurer.” 

“Tf that is all you are afraid of father, you may rest quite easy,” shere- 

) “ And do not suppose I speak from any feeling of prejudice, but I 
think you are deceived in my cousin.” 

“Deceived, Hilda! In what way !” asked the miser. 

“ By his apparent carefulness—by the manner in which he seems to 
edapthimecl tw your notions and peculiarities,” she replied. “ Recol- 
lect, too, that, owing to circumstances, you have seen and known so little 
of him, that but for the fact of his being your nephew, he might be an en- 
tire stranger. Forgive me, sir, if | say you are not acting in this case 
with your usual caution. You trust too much to Philip’s own represen- 


“ You think so,” said the miser, “ but vou are wrong. 1 have made in- 
quiries through one who would not deceive me—my attorney, Mr. Diggs; 
and 1 am assured that Philip is the most careful person breathing.” 

“ Yourself excepted,” muttered Jacob. 

“Tn fact, [ hear nothing but good of him from Diggs,” pursued the 
miser, not choosing to notice the remark ; “ and what is better, 1 know— 
for I have seen the will—that his father left him fifty thousand pounds ; 
fifty thousand pounds, Hilda—twenty of which he shall settle on you.” 

“Do not suffer this notion to get possession of you, IT entreat, dear 
father !” she replied. “If he hada million of money, ! would never marry 
Philip Frewin. 

Here Mrs. Clifton, who had in vain endeavored to throw in a word, in- 

, and engaged Hilda in conversation. The miser referred to his 
mortgage-deed, and the description of the estate, which he looked upon 
as his own, restored bim to good temper. Nearly an hour having elaps- 


ed, he arose, and called to Jacob, who had retired to the cellar. The 
summons not being answered as expeditiously as he desired, he called 
again, and Jacob made his appearance, brushing the moisture from his 
lips, and trying to swallow down a morsel that stuck in his throat. 
“You have been eating, rascal!” cried the miser, “ and drinking too !— 
Faugh ! how the knave smells of beer!” 
b 


have been eating and drinking,” said Jacob, clearing his throat 
ya effort, “it hasn’t been at your expense.” 

“ Well, go and see what’s o'clock,” said the miser, who did not appear 
particularly anery- . , 

“ What's o'clock !" exclaimed Jacob, in surprise. “ Why V’ve lived with 

ou these twenty years, and never was sent on such a message before. 
at do yeu want to know what’s o’clock for ?” 

“ What’s that to you, sirrah !” rejoined the miser, with more anger in his 
words than in his tones or looks. “ But I'l! tell you thus much, I never in 
my life wished a day passed so much as I do this.” 

* You excite my curiosity, father,” said Hilda. 
to-day passed ?”’ 

“ Because, if a certain sum of money is not paid to me before six o’clock, 
1 shall be the possessor of one of the finest estates in Wales,” replied the 
miser.“ It must now be five ; in another hour I shall be safe—safe, Hilda! 
the mo e will be forecloeed—the estate mine ! Mr. Diggs will be here 
at six. If I obtain this prize, Jacob, you shall drink my health in the glass 
of wine I put back in the bottle.” 

“ Then it'll be the first time I ever so drunk it,”’ replied Jacob. 

“ Take care it isn’t the last, you thankless varlet!” rejoined the miser. 
« Don't stand chattering there! Go and see what's o'clock. 

As Jacob departed to a his injunction, Mr. Scarve paced to and fro 
within the room, rubbing his hands, and chuckling to himself. Five 
‘minutes nearly elapsed before Jacob returned, and when he did so, it was 
with a countenance of very peculiar meaning. 

« Well, is it five ?”’ cried the miser, 

“No ; it’s fourteen,” replied Jacob. 

* “Fourteen!” exclaimed the miser. “What do you mean? 
drunk, sirrah—drunk on the promise of a glass of wine.” 

«No, I’m not,” replied Jacob. “I mean that there’s a troop of fourteen 
horsemen atthe door. There! don’t you hear’em? They make noise 

hh, | should think.” 

And, as be spoke, a loud knocking, mixed with shouts and laughter 
came sounding down the passage. . 

“Itis the mortgage-money, father,”’ said Hilda. 

“Tt is—damnation!” cried the miser, stamping on the ground. 

“ At first L took the troop for a gang of highwaymen,” said Jacob, “ when 
their leader, a fat, bloated old fellow, calls out to me, in an imperious tone, 
‘Tell your master, the miser,’ says he, ‘thatSir Bulkeley Price has 
brought him his money. He is not yet owner of an estate in Flintshire.’ 


“ Why do you wish 


You're 


done yet.” 

“ Curses on them!” cried the miser, furiously, “ and on him too'—They 
sha‘n’t enter my dwelling. I won't receive the money. Send them away. 
Tell them I’m not at home, Jacob.” F 

“ It wontdo, sir,’ replied Jacob; “they know you're at home, for I 


teld em so, And as to refusing the money, why should you do that ?7— | 


pn di brought it in great bags—bags of gold of five hundred pounds 
each.” 


“ Five hundred devils!” cried the miser, foaming with rage. “ What! 
bring auch a sum as that in broad day! I shall be exposed to all my pry- 
ing neighbors. ‘ 

* That you will,”’ rejoined Jacob ; “ they’re all at the windows, looking 


on. There’s Mr. Deacle, the mercer, over the way, and his wife and 
daughter; and the inquisitive little barber, next door; and the iropmon- 
ger 8 wife and her family at the Blackamoor’s Head; and the vintner’s at 
the Man-in-the-Moon, and——” 

“ Hold your eceape cried the miser, furiously, “ or 1'll strangle you!— 
I'll not be insulted thus by any man. Fetch me my sword!” 

“Father!” exclaimed Hilda, “ why do ot excite yourself thus ? Sir 
Bulkeley Price has but done what was right. He has brought you back 
your money.” 

“ What is it o’clock, Jacob—did you ascertain that ?” cried the miser. 

* Not five, sir—not five,” replied Jacob. 

“Oh! perdition seize him! he is in time,” cried the miser. “ But I'll 
be revenged. I'l! have his blood, if I can’t have the estate. sword, 
Jacob! “What, ou won't move? Nay, then, I’ll fetch it myself.” And 
opening a side-door, he rushed up a sinall flight of steps, leading to his 
bed-room. 

“ Some mischief will happen, Jacob,” cried Hilda, with a terrified look. 
“IT never saw my father so agitated before. Ill go forth myself, and en- 
treat Sir Bulkeley to depart.” 

“ Don’t expose yourself to the insults of his servants, miss,” rejoined 
Jacob. “I did nottell master a quarter what they said of him.” 

But despite his entreaties and those of her aunt, who also endeavored 
to detain her, she rushed forth, followed by Jacob. 

On gaining the street, Hilda found that Jacob’s statement was perfect! 
correct. A troop of fourteen horsemen, with Sir Bulkeley Price at their 
head, were drawn up in front of the house. Most of them were well 
mounted, though a few of the number rode stout Welch ponies. All had 
swords at their sides, and pistols in their holsters, as was needful from the 
amount of money they carried,—every man having been provided with two 
bags, each containing five hundred pounds in gold, slung over his saddle- 
bow. A pile of these precious sacks lay at the door, and some of the men 
were now adding to the heap, while others were es bags from 
their comrades” saddles. The whole company were in high glee, and 
laughing loudly. The leader of the troop, Sir Bulkeley Price, was a 
stout, portly gentleman, whose swollen inflamed cheeks and mulberry 
nose showed he was by no means indifferent to the pleasures of the table. 
A claret-colored velvet riding coat, buttoned to the throat, displayed his 
full chest and rather commanding figure to advantage ; while a well- 
powdered, full-bottomed perriwig contrasted strongly with his rubicund 
and fiery visage. Hilda’s appearance created a great sensation among 
the lookers-on, and especially attracted the attention of the barber, who 
was chattering with Mr. Deacle about the occurrence, and of the fair 
Thomasine, who was leaning out of an upper window, just above her 
father’s sign of the Three Pigeons. 

“ There’s Miss Scarve !” cried Peter, calling to Thomasine. 

“I see her,” replied the mercer’s daughter. “ Poor thing, how I pity 
her,—to be exposed to such insults! I long to fly to her assistance.” 

“Do, do!” cried Peter. “VII fly with you.” : 

“ No, don’t,” said Mr. Deacle—“ you had better not interfere. Lord blese 
me! I wonder what it all means.” . 

Heedless of what was poccing around her, for she heard her father’s 
furious voice im the passage, Hilda rushed towards Sir Bulkeley Price 
and, in a tone of the most earnest entreaty, cried, ‘Oh, sir, I implore o 
to goaway! My father is fearfully incensed—some mischief will 


1appen !”’ 

oVou are Mr. Scarve’s at + I presume,” returned Sir Bulkeley, 

politely taking off his hat. “I should never have suspected him of own- 

ing aught so beautiful. But why should l go away, Miss Scarve? I am 

— come to pay your father a sum of money that I borrowed from 
im.” 

“ But it is the manner of paying it, sir—the public manner,—the expo- 
sure, that incenses him,” cried Hilda. “1 would not for twice the amount 
that this had happened.” 

“ [ dare say not,” replied Sir Bulkeley ; “ but your father has forced me 
into the measure. My estate would have been forfeited, if I had not repaid 
the money by six o’clock. It is unpleasant to me as it can be to him; but 
I had no alternative.” 

At this moment, aloud, angry cry was heard at the door, and the miser 
appeared, brandishing his drawn sword at it. His mad career was op- 

osed by Jacob, whose wig was knocked off in his endeavors to push him 
ackwards. 

“ Villain!’ cried the miser, shaking his hand at Sir Bulkeley—«Vil- 
leis you shall repent your insolence! Release me, Jacob! Let me get 
at him!” 

“ No you shan’t!” replied Jacob, who had to exert all his strength— 
such was the miser’s fury—to keep him back. 


Mr. Searve's vociferations of rage were now drowned by the hootings 
and jeers of the knight’s attendants, who did all in their power to incense 
him further. ‘Terrified by the cries, Hilda clasped her hands in agony, 
and again addressed herself to Sir Bulkeley. 

“ As you are a gentleman, sir, | beseech you to withdraw,” she said. 

“ Such an appeal, and from such lips, is irresistible,’ replied Sir Bulke- 
ley, again raising his hat. 

“ He is no gentleman, Hilda!’ shricked her father, who overheard what 
wassaid. “ nes away, girl, | command you—leave him to me !”’ 

‘** Well crowed, old cock!” cried one of the attendants, in mockery. And 


| all laughed jeeringly, as before. 
And then ali his followers burst out a-laughing ; and I don’t think they’ve | 


“ Hold your tongues, you saucy knaves!”’ cricd Jacob, fiercely regard- 
ing them, “ or,as soon as I’m at liberty, I'll break some addle pate.” 

“For pity’s sake,—go, go!’ cried Hilda to the knight, “and take the 
money with you. Some other time will do for payment.” 

‘ Pardon me, Miss Scarve,’’ replied Sir Beieeey: * Some other time 
will notdo. I mustn’tjeopardize my estate. Mr. Scarve,’’ he shouted te 
the miser, “here is your money,—fourteen thousand pounds, in gold.— 
Friends,” he added, looking round at the crowd of spectators in the street, 
and at the windows, “I call you all to witness, this money is paid before 
six o'clock. Iwill take your word, Miss Scarve, for a receipt, and for 
the delivering up of the mortgage deeds.” 

“Take hence your money, villain!’ vociferated the miser ; “I want 
none of it.” 
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This exclamation was followed by a roar of derisive laughter from the 
knight’s attendants. 

es them—oh, silence, them, sir!” cried Hilda,imploringly. 

Sir Bulkeley looked majestically round, and his attendants became in- 
a. At the same time, she forced Mr. Scarve into the house ; 
and Hilda, hastily expressing her thanks to the knight, withdrew. In a 
few seconds, the whole of the bags of money were collected, and placed 
on the threshold, Sir Bulkeley would not, however, depart till Jacob re- 
turned, when he committed the heap to his custody. 

‘What have you done with your master ?” he asked. 

“ He has fainted, and his daughter is tending him,” replied Jacob. 
wa Well, take him that,”’ rejoined Sir Bulkeley ; “ it will speedily restore 


And with this he rode off with his followers, amid the acclamations of 
the spectators. The same persons now began to hoot Jacob, and even 
seemed disposed to assail him; but being ners grevises with his crabstick, 
he presented such a menacing and formidable appearance that those 
nearest him slunk off. 

In the hurry of the moment, it has been omitted to mention that when 
Hilda retired, the fair Thomasine uttered a scream, and fainted. Made 
aware of the circumstance, both by the cry and the disappearance of the 
mercer and his wife from the windows, Peter Pokerich quitted his own 
dwelling, and flew to render aid. With some little difficulty, the sensi- 
tive damsel was recovered ; but when restored to consciousness, she was 
very palpitating and hysterical, and leaned against the wall with her 

upon her hand in a very tragical attitude. 

“ Oh the inten that that sweet creature has endured!’’ she gasped. 
. She s a model of filial pity, and more to be admired than the Grecian 

aughter.”’ 


ul luch more,’’ said Peter, “ though I don't recollect the lady you men- 
on.” 

“ Would I were her friend,” cried the fair Thomasine. “ Would I might 
pour my sorrows into her syinpathetic bosoin.”’ 

“ What hinders you from doing so ?” asked the barber. 

An hysterical sob was all her answer. 

“ T wonder how much money was paid to the miser?” interposed the 
mercer. “I say twenty thousand!” 

“And I say thirty!” rejoined Peter. “He must be enormously rich.— 
What a fortune his daughter will be!” 

“ She would be a fortune without a penny,” said the fair Thomasine. 

Meantime, the crowd dispersed ; but not before Jacob had noticed some 
suspicious-looking personages eyeing the bags of treasure lying at the door 
in avery alarming manner. 

“T shall have to keep strick watch to-night,” he thought. “Such a 
public delivery of money as this is almost an inducement to robbery. We 
ought to have a couple of watchmen.” 

us ruminating, he removed the whole of the bags, twenty-eight in 
number, and each containing five hundred pounds, into the passage. He 
then locked, bolted, and barred the door, and afterwards conveyed the 
treasure into the room generally used by Mr. Scarve. The miser, as he 
had stated to Sir Bulkeley, had fainted. The unhappy man recovered 


just as Jacob rangi im tha last two and seeing the treasure before 
uttered a wild shriek, broke from his daughter and sister-in-law, who 


were tending him, and, throwing himself upon the heap, relapsed into 
insensibility. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Miser’s Consultation with his Attorney—Jacob AlaPmed by his Master's Ap- 
pearance at Night—The Visit of Cordwell Firebras—A Letter—Hilda’s Inter- 
view with Abel Beechcroft. 

By the combined attentions of his daughter and sister-in-law, the mi-er, 
after a little while, was restored to sensibility and placed in his chair, 
where the very glass of wine he had destined for Jacob being administer- 
ed to him, ieee with hot water, completed his recovery. Still, he was 
very weak ; his gaze wandered from the heap of treasure on the floor to 
the mortgage deed on the table, and unable to bear the sight of the latter, 
he ordered Jacob to place the little strong box in which he usually kept his 

rs, on the table, and unlocking it witha trembling hand, deposited the 
deed within it. This seemed to be a great relief to him, for he presently 
became more composed, and rising, with his daughter’s assistance, step- 
pal — the pile of money-bags, and tried, but ineffectually, to lift one 
of them. 

“ Do not attempt it, father,” snid Hilda. “ You had better let Jacob car- 
ry this money into your own room ; and let me also recommend you to re- 
tire to rest.” 

“No, no,” replied the miser; “TI shall not sleep till I have counted the 

id in each of those sacks; and if I find any deficiency, let Sir Bulkeley 
ook to it. Take them up stairs, Jacob.” 

The injunction was promptly obeyed, and Jacob had just completed his 
task, when a knock was heard at the door. ° 

“ Who can it be?” cried the miser. “ Ah! now I recollect, it must be 
my attorney, Mr. Diggs. He was to call about the foreclosure. Curses 
on it! instead! of bcinz present at my triumph, he will witness my mortifi- 
cation. Jacob, if it sucud be Mr. Diggs, you may admit him, but no one 
else. Hilda, and sister Clinton, you had better retire to your own room. 
I have business to transact.. You may as well say good nizht, for I shall 
go to bed as soon as Mr. Diggs leaves.’’ 

Hilda looked anxiously at her father, and kissed his brow. 

“ Have you any thing to say, child?” he asked, touched by her affec- 

tion. 

“Only that E wish you would not count the money to night,” she replied. 
* You need rest.” 

“T shall sleep all the sounder for having counted it,” he replied, “ espe- 
cially,” he added, wits creat asperity, “if I find there is any mistake.” 

“ Well, | hope you will be better to-morrow,” sighed Hilda. And she 
withdrew with her aunt. 

The next moment, Jacob ushered into the room a respectable-looking, 
middle-aged man, with smooth, rosy features, somewhat marred in their ex- 
pression by what is termed a cocked eye. Indeed, no power of vision 
seemed to reside in the orb thus unnaturally fixed. This blemish except- 
ed, Mr. Diggs—for he it was—might be said to havea prepossessing coun- 





Il 


tenance, except that there were some lines of treachery about the mouth, 
and that the chin was very cunningly formed. He was plainly but hand- 
somely attired in a dark suit, and had neither the air nor the manner of 4 
pettifogging attorney, which indeed he was not. His voice was so agree- 
ably modulated, that it fell almost like notes of music on the ear; and he 
had a very pleasing and very plausible address. 

“Well, sir, am I to congratulate you?” he said, as he took the chair 
offered him by Jacob. “ Do I pay my respects to a Welsh squire? Ha! 
ha!” But meme I from the other’s countenance that something was 
wrong, he changed his tone, and added, “ I hope you are well, sir. From 
what | heard from your nephew, who has just left me, | expected to find 
you in high spirits.” , 

The miser made no reply, but signed to Jacob to leave the room, which 
the latter did very reluctantly. 

“The mortgage money has been paid, Mr. Diggs,’ said Mr. Scarve, 
coldly, as soon as they were alone. 

“ ] am sorry to hear it,” replied the other, “ but I feared as much from 
your countenance.” 

* Well, never mind it,” replied the miser, forcing a smile. “It is a dis- 
appointment, but I can bear it.’’ ‘ : Kee 

“J am glad you take the matter so philosophically, sir,” rejoined Diggs, 
“but I confess I cannot view the loss with equal indifference.” 

“ Why, what interest, except professionally, can yon feel in the mat- 
ter?” said the miser, coldly. 

“T take as much interest in the affairs of my clients as in my own,” re- 
joined Diggs; “and it so happens you are not the only party who may 
suffer by this untoward and vexatious occurrence.” 

“ Not the only party!” repeated the miser. “ You perplex me.”’ 

“] will explain myself, sir,” returned Diggs. “ Your nephew, as I told 
you, has just been with me. He spoke of his hopes of an union with your 
daughter, and of the scttlement he proposed, in such an event, to make 
upon her; and concluded by hoping you would assign this very estate in 
Flintshire to her as a marriage portion.” 

“ But I have it not, Diggs,—I have not!” cried the miser, pathetically. 

“So I am sorry to learn,” replied Diggs, “but —” and he slightly 
paused, as if calculating how far he could safely go—“ you have the mort- 
gage money.” 

“Mr. Diggs,” replied the miser, fixing his keen grey eyes upon the at- 
torney—“ 1 told my nephew to-day that | would not give ae aughter @ 
farthing, and I am not one, as you know, to waver inmy resolution. What 
settlement does Philip propose to make upon her ?”’ : 

“ Nothirg, sir,’” rep iedt Diggs, affecting to be a little hurt—* nothing 
without a corresponding settlement on your part. Nor could I honestly 
advise him to do otherwise.” 

‘Then the match is at an end,” rejoined Scarve, “ and you may tell 
him so.” 

‘| hope not, sir,” replicd the attorney; ‘ you are both good clients, and 
having the interest of both sincerely at heart, I should like to see you more 
closely united. Your nephew would be a son to you, Mr. Scarve. 
has a great regard as well as profound respect for you; and having pre- 
cisely the same careful habits as yourself, your property will undergo no 
diminution, if it should ever come into his hands. 1 need not remind you 
of the large fortune he inherited fram his futher, whose will you have seen, 
but f may tell you, because | have no interdiction from him against so do- 
ing, that by the fortunate disposition of that money, by loans and other- 
wise, he has already added twenty thousand pounds to the amount; and, 
in a few years, if he is equally fortunate, there is no donbt he will dou- 
ble it.” 

« Philip is a very clever young man, unquestionably,” said the miser, 
his eyes sparkling with pleasure, “ there are few such,” 

“You ma eruly say so, sir,” replied Diggs; “ and I should hesitate, if 
I were you, before I threw away the opportunity now offered of so good a 
match—one in all respects so accordant with your taste. You will at once 
perceive my meaning, sir, when I say that you would scarcely respect your 
nephew—certainly not give him credit for the prudence he possesses— if he 
were to accept your daughter without some marriage portion. It is not 
that he wants the money, nor that he doubts your ultimate intentions re- 
specting her; but he deems it right, as a matter of propriety and fairness, 
that a sum equal to his own should be given.” 

“ And what amount does he propose to settle ?”” inquired the miser. 

«“ Twenty thousand pounds,” replied Diggs. 

“Hum '” exclaimed Scarve. And he continued for some time wra ped 
in thought, during which Diggs kept his single eye fixed upon Re. 
“ Well,” he said, at length, “all things considered, I am disposed to stretch 
a poiut, and to do more than I intended. I will behave handsomely to m 
nephew, who deserves to be so dealt with. He shall settle thirty thou- 
sand pounds—mind, thirty thousand, Diggs—on my daughter; and I will 
give them fourteen thousand—the very sum I have just received from that 
accursed Welsh baronet—on the day of the espousals.”’ 

“1 cannot, of course, take upon me to answer for Mr. Frewin, sir,” re- 
plied Diggs, who could scarcely conceal his satisfaction, “ but I hope and 
trust he will agree to the arrangement ;—indeed, I am pretty sure he will 
do so. He is devotedly attached to your daughter, and I am convinced 
he would make a sacrifice for her.”’ 

“ He makes no sacrifice, sir,” cried Scarve, sharply ; “none whatever.” 

“ | mean merely in feeling, sir,” int epee Diggs, in a deprecatory tone ; 
“but since we have in a measure agreed upon the matter—for I will pre- 
sume Mr. Frewin’s assent—I may add, it is his earnest wish that the mar- 


nage should take place as soon as rossible.”” 

“[ myself am wishful it should do so,” replied the miser. 

“In that case, there can be nothing to hinder it,” rejoined Diggs ; “ al- 
ways provided Mr. Frewin agrees to the arrangement, unless— but I 
presume yon have consulted your daughter on the subject. : 

«“ My daughter bas been accustomed to act in accordance with my wish- 
es,” returned the miser, coldly. 


“| am glad to hear it, sir,”’ said Diggs. “I merely threw out the sug-~ 
gestion, fearing an obstucle might occur in that quarter. My appreben- 
sion was lest the young lady should not share in our good opinion of Mr, 
Frewin, inasmuch as she might possibly attach a little more importance 
than we do to external appearances, forgetting the more essential ——— 

aughter 


I am quite of opinion that a father has a right to dispose of his 
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as he thinks fit. All laws, divine and human, give you that power, and 

ou are perfectly justified in exercising it.” 
mi I act as I Fellows for the best,” replied the miser. “And now,” he 
added, as if anxious to change the subject, “ let us talk on other matters. 
There is the bond from Mr. Villiers ; the annuity from Sir Thomas Light- 
; and the four thousand pounds Lady Brabazon wants to borrow.” 
And he forthwith plunged into details into which it is unnecessary to fol- 
low him. 

At the end of half an hour, Diggs rose to depart, and Jacob was sum- 
moned te attend him tothe door. There wasa Giqeedeenan in the porter’s 
manner that satisfied the astute attorney he had been playing the eaves- 
r- He thought it therefore expedient to make friends with him, 
and he accordingly slipped a crown into his hand, as he went forth. Ja- 
cob did not refuse the gi‘t, but growled out, as he fastened the door, 
“This and a thousand such shan’t bribe me to betray my young missis. 
J overheard all their scheming, and she shall know it as well.” 

On returning to the parlor, he found the miser preparing to rétire, and 
assisted him, for he was still very feeble, to get up stairs. The miser’s 
bed-room was not a whit better furnished than the lower apartment. An 
old bedstead, without hangings, stood at one side, while opposite it was a 
wash-stand of the commonest description. A number of old trunks, and 
one or two pictures in a very dusty condition, were reared against the 
walls. i was partly boarded up, partly grated. There was 
gf small closet at the further end of the room, and a side door, though 
now fas up, communicated with the chamber occupied by the two 
ladies. A vate table, a stool, two large and stout oaken chests, clamped 
with iron, and a bureau of the same material, constituted the furniture of 
the closet. On the floor were laid the bags of gold. Having glanced at 
the heap, and counted it with his eye, the miser dismissed Jacob for the 
night, with the strictest injunctions to keep on the watch, for fear of any 


g 


¢ 


_| .attempt to break into the house. And the better to enable him to protect 


the premises, he gave him a pisiol—one of a brace, which he always kept 
1 at his bed-side. As soon as Jacob was gone, and he had locked 
the door, he set down the candle on the floor, and with trembling eager- 
ness unfastened one of the sacks, and counted its glittering contents. The 
sum was right. He undid another, and found it correct; another, and ano- 
ther, and the same result, until all were emptied, and the floor was cover- 
ed with gold. The miser gazed at the shining treasure, vainly trying to 
satiate his greedy soul with the sight; and then at last, as if unable to con- 
tain himself, he threw himself upon the ag in a species of delirium, 
clutching handfuls of the coin, and throwing them over him. His tran- 
sports having subsided, he arose, again filled the sacks, tied them up, and 
in a state of high nervous excitement that forbade any hope of sleep, 
sought his couch. 

Jacob, meanwhile, on quitting his master, crept stealthily to the ladizs’ 
chamber, and tapped against the door. The summons was immediately 
answered by Hilde, who anxiously inquired what was the matter? Jacob 
replied, in a low tone, that he wished to say a word to her before she re- 
tired to rest. Having delivered himself thus, he stole down stairs, and 
Hilda, who was a good deal alarmed, almost instantly followed him. He 
then sald ber what had passed between Mr. Scarve and his attorney, con- 
c — thus: “1 ought to be ashamed of myself, I know, Miss, for listen- 

. it’s net my habit, [ assure you. But being aware that Mr. Diggs 
is Mr. Philip’s attorney, as well as master’s, and coupling his visit with 
what occurred this morning, I had some misgivings as to his errand, and 
therefore I did as I’ve told you.” 

Greatly disturbed by the intelligence, Hilda thanked the porter for his 
zeal, men | returned noiselessly to her room, where she found relief in a 
lentiful flood of tears. Mre. Clinton tried to soothe her, but it was long 
before she could succeed in doing so. 

“ What is to be done, dear aunt?” cried Hilda; ‘I know my father too 
well to doubt that, having resolved — this hateful match, he will leave 
nothing undone to accomplish it. But 1 will die sooner than give my 
consent.” . 

“ T scarcely know how to advise you, my dear niece,’’ replied Mrs. Clin- 
ton. “I do not like to counsel you to disobey your father, and yet I feel 
he ge not to force your inclinations.” 

“ exclaimed Hilda, aguin bursting into tears, “I have no friend 
to turn to.” ; 2 : 

“ Yes, you have one,” replied Mrs. Clinton, “ who will, I am sure, as- 
sist you, and protect you, i argos But do not question me further 
on the subject to-night. Rest satisfied with my assurance. And now, 
sweet niece, dry your tears, lay your head on the pillow, and try to com- 
pose yourself to slumber. Perhaps, all will be right, and there may be no 
occasion to apply toany one. God bless you! good night!” Hilda com- 
plied with her aunt’s suggestions—but sleep shunned her eyelids. 

Jacobywho was really apprehensive that an attempt would be made to 
break into the house that night, determined to remain on the watch, and 
with that view ensconced himself in the miser’s arm-chair, where, how- 
ever, he found it impossible to resist the approaches of the drowsy god. 
His slumbers were long and sound, but were at length broken by the creak- 
ing of a door. Instantly starting to his feet, he snatched up the pistol 
which lay on the table beside him, and presented it at the head of the in- 
truder, who proved to be his master. Mr. Scarve was in his night-dress, 


over which he had hastily —. the robe he ordinarily wore, and thus 
geen in the bright moonlight, for he had no candle, looked almost like an 
apparition. 


“ Lord bless su” exclaimed Jacob, lowering the pistol; “how you do 
frighted one! I tooh you for a housebreaker, and I am not quite sure now 
that you aren’t a perturbed sperrit.” 

“fT almost wish [ was dead, Jacob,” replied the miser, dolefully. “I 
cannot sleep.” : 

«“ Don’t wonder at it,” replied the other, gruffly. “ You've a bad con- 
science. J can sleep soundly enough, even in that cheer.” 

“TI envy you, Jacob,” groaned the miser. 

“ Ay, nehes don't always bring peace,” continued Jacob, “especially 
when they’ve been unjustly obtained. But I'll tell you what’l] make you 
sleep as sound as a rock. Give up all idea of marrying your daughter to 

our miserly nephew, Philip Frewin. It’s that as disturbs you. You 
; atea you're doing wrong in harboring such a thought.” 

“ They're all leagued against me 


1!’ shrieked the miser. “Scoun- 
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drel, you have been listening to what passed between me and Mr. Diggs.’ 
“I wont deny it,” replied Jacob, worovee 4 “T have. And I tell you 
zoe sacrificing your daughter. Your -- ew isn’t what he seems, and 

r. Diggs is helpin’ him to deceive you. You'll find ’em out when it’s 
too late.” 

“ You are mad, or drunk, or both,” cried Scarve, fiercely. 

_ “fl am mad, it’s a very composed and collected kind of madness,"’ re- 
joined Jacob ; “ but I should like to know which of us seems most like a 
madman; you, who can’t rest in your bed, or me, who can sleep like a 
top in that cheer?” 

“ Well, well, I shan’t bandy words with you,” rejoined the miser, whose 
teeth were chattering with cold. “Is all safe ?”’ 

“ I suppose so,” answered Jacob. “I’ve heard nothing. Have you?” 

“TI thought I did?’’ replied the miser, “ but it might be your snoring.’” 

“ Well, go to bed,” returned Jacob; “ it’s the best place for you. You'll 
catch your death of cold standing there. If itll be any comfort to you, I 
won't go to sleep again. I suppose it can’t be far off midnight.” 

“ It has just gone two,” rejoined the miser; “ I’ve heard the Abbey clock 
strike all the hours.” And, refusing Jacob’s offer of assistance, he groped 
his way to bed. 

“ T wouldn’t be him for all his wealth,” thought the porter, as he listen- 
ed to his retreating footsteps. 

_ Jacob was as = as his word. He kept watch till it was broad day- 
light, and then, thinking all secure, betook himself to bed for a couple of 
ours. ® 

The family assembled at breakfast as usual. The miser looked unu- 
sually haggard, and Hilda’s countenance betrayed the mental suffering 
she had undergone. Little was said during the scanty meal ; and as soon 
as it was over, Mr. Scarve signified to his sister-in-law that he wished to 
have some private conversation with his daughter, upon which they were 
left alone together. He then, without any cireumlocution, and in a much 
more peremptory manner than he had adopted before, told her that he in- 
cdened to give her to her cousin, and that he would listen to no further ob- 
jections on her part. 

“T cannot believe you will persist in this cruel resolution, sir,” cried 
Hilda. “What have I done to deserve such treatment? But do not think 
vou will succeed in your design. I repeat what I said yesterday. Nei- 
ther entreaties, nor threats, shall induce me to marry my cousin.’ 

“] will discard you, then,” rejoined the miser, furiously. 

But finding her wholly unmoved by the menace, he commenced pouring 
forth a torrent of invectives against the sex in general ; complaining of the 
anxiety and torment they occasioned all those with whom t yey were con- 
nected, whether in the relation of wife, sister, or daughter; charging thenz 
with wilfulness, perversity, and blindness to their own interests; and end- 
ing by ordering ae off to her own chamber, whither she was very glad to 
retreat. By no means satisfied with himself, he next tried to occupy his 
mind by referring to his account-book ; but it would not do, and unable to 
sit still, he paced the room to and fro. He hoped that Jacob would show 
himself, that he might have an object to vent his anger upon ; but the por- 
ter, having some notion of the storm that was brewing for him, kept sedu- 
lonsly out of the way. He then resolutely returned to the account-book, 
and had at last fully succeeded in fixing his attention to it, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and Jacob paenty afterwards appeared, and in- 
formed him that Mr. Cordwell Firebras was without. The miser slightly 
started at the name, but hastily ordered Jacob to admit him. A friendly 
greeting took place between the miser and Firebras, at which Jacob was 
rather surprised, for he did not remember to have seen the latter before ; 
but he thought, in spite of all his affected cordiality, that his master woul 
have willingly dispensed with his visitor’s company. Warned by what had 
occurred on the previous night, Mr. Scarve ordered Jacob to go below, 
and took the precaution to see that his injunctions were obeyed. Though 
the porter’s curiosity was considerably excited by what was going forward 
he did not dare to listen for fear of a discovery, and he accordingly whiled 
the time by applying to his secret store of provisions. In about an hour 
and a half, he was summoned by his master, who told him he was going 
out on business, and desired him to attend him to his room, whither he 
proceeded. 

“T suppose you want yourcoat, sir,” said Jacob. And opening a draw- 
er in the chest, he took an old sad-colored garment from a faded handker- 
chief in which it was wrapped, and assisted his master to put it on. This 
done, he brought an old three-cornered hat, edged with tarnished lace, and 
dusting it, gave it to the miser, together with a crutch-handled stick. 

Having locked the door of the closet, removed the key, and put it in his 
pocket, Mr. Scarve next went through the same operation at the door com- 
municating with the gallery. 

“T shall not return till evening, Jacob,” he said. “Take care of the 
house during my absence.” 

“Tt must be important business to keep you out so long,” replied Jacob, 
staring at the information. 

“ The business és important,” rejoined the miser ; “ but I wish you would 
g@heck your tendency to familiarity. It is growing upon you, and I amy 
weary of it.’ 

With this, he descended to the lower room, and taking some papers from 
Cordwell Firebras, which the latter had been reading, put them in his. 
pocket, and they quitted the house together. 

Jacob lost not a moment in communicating his master’s departure to his 
young mistress, and Hilda, on hearing it, immediately came down stairs 
with = aunt. 

‘* And now, my dear niece,” said Mits. Clinton, “since such a favora- 
ble opportunity presents itself, | would advise you to apply for counsel es 
to how you should act to the person I told you would befriend you. This 
letter, committed to my care by my poor sister, and your mother, was 
written to be delivered in case of an emergency like the present—whiclr 
she, but too surely, foresaw might arise—and it cannot fail of accomplish- 
ing its object.” 

“Tt is addressed to Mr. Abel Beechcroft,” said Hilda, glancing at the 
inscription on the letter as she took it from her aunt. “Why that is the 
uncle of the young man who was here the night before last. I cannot 
take it to him.” 

“Why not?” cried Mrs. Clinton. — 

“ Because it would look like—but why need I care what construction is 
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‘put upon my visit, since my heart acquits me of any improper motive,” 
vid ilda. “ Aunt, I will go—that is, if you think it aivenewer any 
good purpose.” 

“T am sure it will,’ urged Mrs. Clinton. 

“ But if my father should accidentally return during our absence,”’ re- 
joined Hilda. 

«I do not think it likely he will do so,’ returned the aunt; “but if he 
should, I must bear the brunt of his displeasure. Go, my love. Some- 
thing tells me the visit will be productive of great advantage to you. Ja- 
cob will accompany you.” 

cee I will,” be replied; “I’ll follow you to the world’s end, if you 
wish it.’ 

Hilda yielded at length to her aunt's entreaties, and having put on her 
walking attire, quitted the house with Jacob. Instead of going over West- 
minster Bridge, they proceeded to Parliament Stairs, where Jacob said he 
had a friend, a waterman, who would lend him a boat, in which they could 
cross the river. Nor did he assert more than the truth. On reaching the 
stairs, the first person he encountered was the friendly waterman in ques- 
tion, who, on learning his wishes, immediately ran down and got his wher- 
ry ready. Having placed Hilda within it, Jacob took off his coat, and 

ying the oars with as much skill as the best rower on the Thames could 

ve done, speedily landed her at Lambeth, and secured the boat, where 
he maenes the way to Mr. Beechcroft’s house. A walk of a few seconds 
brought them to it. Hilda’s heart trembled as she knocked at the door ; 
but she was reassured by the kindly aspect of Mr. Jukes, who answered 
the summons. She stated her errand to the butler, who appeared not a 
little surprised, and, indeed, confounded at the announcement of her name. 
After a short debate with himself, Mr. Jukes said his master was at home, 
and she should see him; and without more ado, he led the way to the li- 
poy and entered it, followed by the others. Abel was seated beside an 
old fashioned book-case, the door of which was open, disclosing a collec- 
tion of goodly tomes, and had placed the book-stand supporting the vol- 
ume he was reading, in such a position as to receive the tull light of the 
window. So much was he engaged in his studies, that he did not hear 
their oe fe the hasty glance which Hilda took of the pictures on 
the wall, the most noticeable of which were a copy of Rembrandt’s “ Good 
Samaritan,” and a fine painting on the subject of Timon of Athens, she 
thought she could read somewhat of the character of the owner of the 
house. Little time, however, was allowed her for reflection, for Mr. Jukes, 
advancing toward his master’s chair, leaned over it, and whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

“ What!—who—who did you say ?’’ exclaimed Abel, half-closing the 
book he was reading, and looking sharply and anxiously round. “ Who 
did = say, Jukes?” ‘ 

“ Miss Scarve, sir,” replied the butler ; “ she has brought you a letter.” 

“ Tell her | won't receive it—won’t open it,” cried Abel. “Why did 
you not send her away t What brings her here 2” 

“You had better put that question to her yoursets, cir,” replied Mr. 
Jukes, “ for she is in this room.” 

“Here!” exclaimed Abel, starting to his feet. “Ah! I see—I see. O 
God! she is very like her mother.” 

“Calm yourself, [ entreat, sir,” said Mr. Jukes ; “I would not have ad- 
mitted her,” he added, in a low tone, “ but that she told me the letter was 
written by her mother, and left to be delivered to you under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which have now arisen. I couldn’t resist a plea like that— 
nor could you, sir, I’m sure.” 

“A letter written to me by her mother!” cried Abel, shivering, as if 
smitten by an ague. “Leave us, Jukes, and take that man with you.” 

“ Come, friend,’ said Mr. Jukes to Jacob, who, with his crab-stick un- 
der his arm, stood gazing curiously on, “ you had better adjourn with me 
to the butler’s pantry.” 

.“ Thank’ee kindly, sir,”’ replied Jacob, in tones a little less gruff than 
usual, for he was somewhat awe-slricken; “I would rather stay with my 
young missis.”’ ‘ 

“ But don’t you see you're in the way, man,” rejoined Mr. Jukes, impa- 
tiently ; “they can’t talk before us. Come along.’ And despite his re- 
sistance, he pushed Jacob out of the room, and closed the door after him. 

“You have a letter for me, Miss Scarve, I believe; faltered Abel in a 
voice hollow and broken by emotion. 

“T have, sir,” she replied, giving it to hii. 

Abel looked at the address, and another sharp convulsion passed over 
his frame. He, however, controlled himself by a powerful effort, and broke 
the seal. The perusal of the letter seemed to affect him deeply, for, stag - 
gering to his chair, he sank into it, and covering his face with his hands, 
wept aloud. It was some minutes before he arose. Hilda, who had 
watched him with much concern, was surprised to see how calm he 
looked. He had indeed regained the mastery he usually held over his 
feelings. 

“ Pray be seated, Miss Scarve,” he said, handing herachair. “I would 
have shunned this interview if it had been in my power, but as it has been 
brought about, [ will not shrink from it. How can I serve you?” 

Hilda thea proceeded to explain the object of her visit. Abel listened 
to her recital with a quivering lip and flashing cye, and at its close got up, 
and took a quick turn round the room. 

“ This is only what might be expected from him—scoundrel!”’ he ejac- 
ulated. “Sell his daughter!—but that is nothing, he would sell his soul 
for gold! I beg your pardon, Miss Scarve,”’ he added, checking himself, 
as he saw the pain his exclamations occasioned her, “ but if you knew the 


deep and irremediable injury mflicted on me by your father, you would | 


on this outbreak of passion. He has sacrificed others without scruple, 
ut he shall not sacrifice you. You may count on my assistance, my pro- 
tection, if you choose to confide in me.’ 
“} have my mother’s injunction to confide in you, sir,” she replied. 
“ Your mother!’ exclaimed Abel, in a voice of agony. “Oh, Hilda! 
what a fearful spell is there in that word! what a host of feelings does it 
not summon up! I see your mother again as | remember her in her youth 


—beautiful as you are, more beautiful, if possible—certainly more bloom- | 


ing. I hear the music of her voice as | listen to your's. I feel again the 
charm inspired by her presence. You shall learn my history one of these 
days, and you will thea know why your mother addressed this letter to 
me—why it affects me thus.” 


| 


| 


“T can partly guess the cause,” returned Hilda, mournfully; “but be it 
what it may, it is plain she felt she had a strong hold on your affections— 
and that she thought she could rely on you, when she could rely on no 
one else.” 

“If she thought so, she thought rightly,” replied Abel. “I consider her 
request as a sacred injunction, and will strive to comply with it. And 
now,” he added, changing his tone, “I must tell you that your name has 
been brought before me of late. My nephew, Randulph Crew, who visit- 
ed your father the other night, has spoken of you to me.” 

Hilda slightly colored. , 

“ He will regret much not being at home this morning,” pursued Abel, 
“as he might have had an opportunity of further cultivating his acquaint- 
ance with you. But he is gone out with my brother.” 

“I hope it will not offend you to say I am glad of it,” replied Hilda; “I 
would not willingly have met him.” 

“Why so?” asked Abel, who, however, looked somewhat relieved. 

_ “ Because, sir, I will be frank with you,” she replied, “and own that my 
father attributes my increased dislike of my cousin to a predilection for 
your nephew.” 

“And may I expect equal frankness in the reply, if I ask whether there 
is any truth in your father’s suppositien ?”’ rejoined Abel. 

“You may,’ she answered. “ Your nephew appears a very amiable and 
pleasing young man, but having seen him only for a few minutes, I cannot 
possibly feel any interest in him, beyond such as might be inspired by 
any stranger of equally prepossessing appearance and manners. My 
aversion to my cousin arises from various causes. I half suspect him of 
acting a very base part towards my father, who resolutely shuts his eyes 
to the deception.” 

“ { will not affeet to deny that I am pleased with what you say of your 
indifference to my nephew, Hilda,” returned Abel, “ because I have other 
views in reference to him. As to your cousin, Philip Frewin, I will make 
strict inquiries about him, and if your suspicions prove correct, { will my- 
self unmask him to your father, which may perhaps put an end to the mat- 
ter. He lives in Fenchurch-strect, you say. It so happens that an old 
friend of mine, a widow lady, Mrs. Verral—a friend of your mother’s, by 
the by—resides in that street. She is an excellent woman, but a little of 
a busy-body and a gossip, and makes it her business to know her neigh- 
bor’s concerns better thanher own. Ill venture to say she is acquainted 
with your cousin’s affairs. I haven't seen the old lady of late, because, 
as you may perhaps have heard, I have little intercourse with your sex— 
iny habits, and indeed feelings, unfitting me for their hr! ut I hap- 
pen to know from my brother, Trussell, that she is well.” You had better 
goto her yourself. I will give you a note of introduction—though, in- 
deed, it is not needed, for, as I have told you, she is an old friend ef your 
mother’s. In addition to gaining all the information you may require re- 
specting your cousin, you will acquire a friend with whom you ma take 
refuge, if matters—which we will not anticipate—should unhappily ren- 
der such a step necessary.” 

“1 will do as you suggest, sir,’ replied Hilda ; “ but suppose I should 
encounter my cousin?” 

“Tell him where you are going,’’ replied Abel, “and depend upon it, if 
he is not what he represents himself, he will be the first to take alarm. 
will myself institute inquiries about him in another quarter.” 

With this, ke proceeded toa table on which writing materials were 
placed, and hastily -—_ a note, and gave it to Hilda. ; 

“ And now, God bless you! my dear child,” he said, affectionately —“ if 
— by circumstances, you shall never want a father or protector 
in me! 

He then rang the bell, and Mr. Jukes presently appeared, who informed 
him that Jacob had just sat down to dinner with the other servants. 

“I think, sir,” he added, in a low tone, “ it is the first good meal he has 
made for many a day, and it would be a pity to call him from it, if Miss 
Scarve is not in a very great hurry.” 

Abel appealed to Hilda, and as she raised no objection, he proposed to 
her to take a turn in the garden till Jacob had finished his meal, and ac- 
cordingly opened the window and led her forth. 

By this time, Hilda had become more composed, and being quite easy 
with the old man, for whom indeed she felt a growing regard, she entered 
readily into conversation with him; and thus more than half an hour flew 
by, almost without their being aware of its flight. At the end of that time, 
Mr. Jukes made his appearance, and informed them Jacob was ready. 

Abel attended his fair visitor to the door. 

“If you do not find Mrs. Verral at home,” he said, “ or if any thing 
should occur to make you wish to see me again, do not hesitate to come 
back. But, in any event, you shall hear from me—perhaps see me, to- 
morrow. God bless you, my child!” And taking her hand, he pressed it 
to his lips, and when Hilda withdrew it, she found it wet with his tears. 

While this was passing, Jacob shook the hospitable butler, for whom he 
had conceived a great liking, warmly by the hand, and then strode ‘on be- 
fore his young mistress, towards the stairs where he had left the boat. 
Having placed her within it, and divested himself of his coat, cravat, and 
hat, as before, he inquired where she meant to o,and being told to Londog 
Bridge, pulled off with vigorous strokes in that direction. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Folly onthe Thames—Kitty Conway—Randulph placed in an awkward Si- 
tuation by Philip Frewin—His interview with Cordwell Firebres in the clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey. 

It so happened that Randolph and his uncle Trussell had accompanied 

a fashionable party to the Folly on the Thames on the very morning that 

Hilda and her father’s valet went forth, as narrated in the last chapter. 

The Folly (as it was called, resembled a large one-storied house, very 

long in proportion to its width, built upon an immense wooden barge. 

There was,a platform at the top, defended by a strong wooden balustrac e, 

and flanked at each corner by a litthe wooden turret with a pointed top, 

surmounted by a small streamer. These turrets constituted small drink- 
ing and smoking rooms, and were fitted up with seats and tables. In the 
centre of the structure was a sort of open belvidere, covering the main 
staircase leading to the roof. On this a large flag was planted. The 

Folly was approached from the water by steps on three sides. It was 

lighted by a range of large and handsome windows, and entered by twe 
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doors, one at the end, and the other at the side. Within, it contained a 
long music-hall, with a frescoed ceiling, Gilded and painted walls, on or- 
chestra, and the necessary complement of benches, chairs, and small ta- 
bles. ere was, moreover, a bar, where all sorts of liquors, materials 
for smoking, and other tavera luxuries, were dispensed. Tle rest of the 
structure was divided into a number of smal] apartments for grines par- 
ties, and, in short, boasted every sort of accommodation afforded by a si- 
milar place of entertainment on shore. In summer it was delightful,— 
the view of the Thames from its summit being enchanting. The coolness 
and freshness, combined with the enlivening influences of beauty, wine, 
and music, must have made it, on its first establishment, a charming place 
of recreation ; it cannot be wondered that the merry monarch, and 
his merrier court, found it so much to their taste. 

When this party arrived at the aquatic hotel, they perceived a number 
of persons, of both sexes, seated ov the roof, and in the little turret par- 
lors, smoking, drinking, or otherwise amusing themselves; while livel 
strains of music proceeded from within. Several sinall craft were land- 
ing their passengers, and from one, a tilt-boat, there issued a very pretty 

oung woman, though of rather bold a ce, who, as she took the 
Rand a young man, in her ascent of the steps, displayed a remarkably 
neat foot and ancle. On reaching the deck, she turned for a moment to 
survey the scene, and her eye alighting on Randulph bis good looks ap- 
peared to rivet her regards. ‘This fascinating creature seemed to be 
about twenty ; had very regular features, auburn hair, a brilliant com- 

lexion—whether wholly unindebted to art might be questioned—but 


play her beautifully formed and radiantly white neck and shoulders. Her 
sleeves were very short, probably so contrived as with a view of exhibit- 
ing her rounded arms, and edged with lace. A white silk apron, em- 
oidered with silver, a pretty fly-cap, and a necklace of precious stones, 
om which depended a diamond cress,completed her attire. The young 
man by whoin she was attended, had a slight, thin figure, and sharp, dis- 
e features, with rather an apish expression. He was dressed 
with much smartness, but had by no means the air of a gentleman, and 
to be regarded with indiflerence, almost amounting to contempt, 

by his female companion. 

“ is that young lady ?” asked Randulph of Sir Singleton Spinke, 
who happened to sit next him. 

“Let me see,” exclaimed the old beau, placing his glass to his eye. 
* Ah! gadzooks! ’tis the delicious creature I mentioned to you,—the little 
Haymarket actress, Kitty Conway !” 

“ Kitty Conway! where is she ?”’ cried Trussell, who heard the remark, 
but whose back was towards the object of their admiration. 

leton pointed her out, and upon the instant every eye was di- 
rected her. Whether unable to stand so fierce a fire, or whether, 
as is more probable, dragged away by her companion, who did not appear 
to relish the notice she attracted, it is needless to inquire, but pretty Kitty 
suddenly vanished from their sight. 

“ Well, isn’t she delicious?” cried the old beau to Randulph. “ Egad! 
you have made a conquest of pretty Kitty, my boy. I saw the parting 

lance she gave you over her shvulder as she whisked through the door. 
Bon’t loose sight of her. You cah soon put the city beau by whom she 
is atte -de-combat.”’ g 

Further remarks were interrupted by the arrival of the boat at the steps. 
A strange, black-muzzled fellow, in a Guernsey shirt, with bare arms and 
bare legs, and who was a regular attendant at the Folly, helped them to 
disembark ; and his request to “be remembered” by the beau being met 
with a very munificent rejoinder, he lost his balance in his glee, and got 
a tumble into the water. 

The party then entered the music-hall. The novel scene, how- 
ever, before him so completely engrossed his attention, that he could 
think of little else. Upwards of a hundred persons of both sexes throng- 
ed the room; many ofthe ladies were masked, and a good deal of freedom 
marked their conduct. They talked and laughed loudly and recklessly. 
At one end of the hall the benches were taken aside to allow Kitty Con- 
way and her companion, with some other couples, to perform the cushion 
dance. At the upper end of the room stood the musicians. The party 
made their way towards the dancers, and the Beau and Sir Singleton 
praised Kitty’s beauty in tones so loud, and in terms of admiration so 
strong, as would have occasioned confusion to any young lady troubled 
with a more oppressive sense of bashfulness than she was. He 
did not know whether to look 
overpowered by the presence of Beau Villiers, who he regarded with a 

of awe; and as these applauses of Kitty gave a fancied conse- 
quence to himself, he was weak enough to be gratified by them. To- 
wards the close of the figure, a particular step, executed by the prett 
actréss, elicited more than usual rapture from Sir Singleton, and he call- 
ed to Randulph—* Look at her, Mr. Randulph Crew. Is it not delici- 
ous 


At the sound of this name, Kitty’s partner started, and stared so hard at 
, that pe bal enueety finish the dance. 

“U my w ilip Frewin, you are a very stupid partner,” said 
the ante to him. “If you don’t exert yourself serts I shall ask that 
pretty young fellow, who is ogling me there, to take my hand in the next 
set.’ 


“T am quite ~ oo Kitty,’’ replied Philip, confusedly ;, “let us have 
refreshment—a little rack punch, or a glass of champagne.” 

Kitty Conway consented, and they moved off to one of the side tables, 
where a waiter speedily a before them, and opened a bottle 
of champagne. It must be confessed—unwilling as we are to admit it,— 
that Randu!ph was not altogether proof against the undisguised admira- 
tion of the pretty actress, and that he could not help returning the tender 
glances she shot towards him. 

Measwhile, the performances went forward ; an Irish jig followed, in 
which Randulph and Sir Singleton joined ; this was succeeded by some | 
comic songs; and Mr. Villiers, who did not altogether relish the entertain- 
ment, walked forth, and was soon after followed by the others. Ae they 
all stood leaning over the sides of the bark, laughing at what had occur- 
red, and admiring the gaiety of the scene, a wherry, impelled by a vigor- 
ous rower, a8 was evident by the progress it made, and containing a young | 


here could be no question as to the natural brilliancy of her hazel eyes; 
and wore a pink silk hooped gown, made very low in front, so as to dis- 
} 
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partner 
eased or annoyed. He was evidently 


female, wrapped in a black silk scarf, and with raven tresses, scarcely co- 
vered by the small bonnet, floating in the breeze, rapidly neared ‘them. 
Various speculations were put forth as to whether this young female 
would prove as pretty on a nearer inspection as she looked at a distance ; 
but in these Randulph took little part. To speak the truth his thoughts 
were running upon the fair syren within. 

At this juncture, Philip Frewin came forth to see whether his boat was 
in readiness, and edmonished the watermen, one of whom was philander- 
ing with a buxom damsel, who was leaning over the side of the déck, 
that he should start immediately. He had scarcely, however, issued the 
order than his eye fell upon the boat containing the young female before 
mentioned, and which was now close at hand. He started as if an appa- 
rition had met his gaze, ducked down, and would have made his eseape, 
into the music-hall, if Kitty Conway had not placed herself in his way. 
Ketreat was now impossible, and Philip’s distress was heightened by the 
fair actress, who exclaimed, somewhat pettishly. ‘“ Why do you leave 
me here, sir?’ Why do vou not band me to the boat?” 

Philip was almost at his wits’ end. The boat containing Hilda and Ja- 
cob, both of whom he had too clearly recognised, though he could not ac- 
count for their appearance, unless it were a trick of the fiend to convict 
him, was so near, that if he complied with Kitty’s request, discovery 
would be inevitable. A plan suddenly occurred to him, by which he 
hoped to free himself from risk, and place Randulph, whom he had reason 
to regard as a rival, inan awkward dilemma. Without apprising het of his 
intention, he drew the pretty actress forward, and bending down as low as 
he could, to elude observation, said to Randulph—* Will you have the 
kindness, sir, to hand this lady into her boat? You will dome an infinite 
favor, I have dropped a pocket-book in the music-hall, and must go back 
to search for it.”’ 

Randulph was a ~ deal surprised by the propetet but he unhesitat- 
ingly assented ; and takihge Kitty’s hand, which she very graciously ac- 
corded, rewarding his attention by a slight squeeze, !ed her down the 
steps. All this oceurred to the infinite amusement of Trussell, who 
stood a little back near the door, ogling a rather pretty damsel, and to the 
no slight chagrin of Sir Singleton, who, guessing the intention of Philip 
Frewin, had pushed forward to offer his services, but found himself sup- 
planted. But these were not the only witnesses of the scene. By this 
time, the boat, containing Hilda, had come up, and with a pang meh 
lous feeling, neither to be accounted for, nor controlled, she beheld - 
dulph handing the pretty actress, whose character she could scare 
mistake, down the steps. Jacob saw what was passing as well as herself, 
but, having no jealousy to divert his attention from other matters, he de- 
tected Philip Frewin, even in his disguise, and, resting on his oars, ex- 
claimed, “ k! miss, look!—there is your cousin, Philip. Is that the 
dress he wore yesterday? I told master he wasn’t what he seemed. Look 
at him, I say.” ‘ 

But Hilda was too much agitated to heed these exclamations. She 
could see nothing but Re»dulph und me pretty actress. Nor was she 
without embarracement on her own account; for Mr. Cripps, having re- 
cognised her, pointed her out to his master, and the Beau, being 
struck with her beauty, favored her with a very insolent stare. But if 
Randulph had been guilty of disloyalty towards the object of his c- 
tions, his punishment was not long delayed ; for, as he handed Kitty into 
the boat, which was steadied by the black-muzzled Jack, before mention- 
ed, his gaze encountered that of Hilda, and he was instantly filled with 
confusion. He tried to disengage himse!ffrom the actress, who, however, 
sportively detained him, and, unable to retreat, he cut a most ridiculous 

gure. Indeed, he was not a little relieved, though he felt how much he 
should sink in her esteem, when he saw Hilda bend forward, and order 
Jacob, who continued resting on his oars, to pass on. He continued gaz- 
ing after the boat till it was out of sight; but Hilda did not look back. 

Meanwhile, as Philip Frewin did not make his appearance, Kitty Con- 
way became very impatient, and turning a deaf ear to all the high-flown 
compliments showered upon her by Sir Singleton Spinke, entreated Ran- 
dulph to go and see what her friend was doing. The young man could 
not very well refuse compliance with the request, and he accordingly en- 
tered the music-hall, and returned in a few minutes with Philip, who, 
finding the coast clear, recovered his composure, and tendering his thanks, 
in a very abject manner, to Randulph, got into the boat with Kitty, and 
ordered the men to row to Savoy Stairs. Randulph was too angry with 
himself, and now too indifferent to the fascinations of the pretty actress, 
to return the tender glance with which she favored him on her departure. 

The incident, however, afforded abundant merriment to his companions, 
who were greatly diverted by hislooks, which they attributed to jealousy; 
and they endeavored to remove the feeling by assuring him that Kitty 
had exhibited a decided preference for him. His uneasiness was not re- 
lieved by the admiration expressed of the miser’s eet, by Beau Vil- 
liers; nor was Trussell mee) et pleased to find the Beau so much cap- 
tivated. That Hilda shoul seemed 
t) surprize everybody. 

Shortly after this, the party entered their boat, and returned to White- 
hall Stairs. 


have passed at the precise juncture 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Clinton’s alarm—The Miser’s unexpected return—The disappearance of 
the Mortgage-moncy— Effrontery of Philip Frewir and Diggs—Lady Bra- 
bazon’s deposit of the Diamonds—The Miser’s gallantry—He discovers the 
coutriver of the Robbery. 

Day wore on, and Mrs. Clinton, who began to wonder at her niece’s 
prolonged stay, became extremely apprehensive lest Mr. Scarve should 
return before her, and discover herabsence, She had os dispatched her 
seanty dinner, having waited more than an hour for Hilda, removed the 
things that they might not excite the miser’s suspicion in the case of his 
sudden return, and sat down to her needlework, on which she was dili- 
gently, though almost mechanically employed, when she was startled by 
a sound like the opening of a window, followed by a stealthy tread, in 


one of the rooms up-stairs. The idea of robbers instantly occu to 


her, for she recollected the large amount of gold in the house, as well as 
the public manner in which it had been paid, and she felt how likely it 
was that an attempt might be made to carry it off, especially if it had 
he had heard of 


been ascertained that she was alone in the house. 
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murders committed in lone habitations in broad day, and, in most cases, 
upon defenceless females like herself; and filled with indescribable ter- 
ror, she rushed forth, with the iutention of & ing the alarm. Before she 
gained the passage, a knock was heard at the street door, and hurrying to 
it, she hasti y and with trembling hands, unfastened it, and beheld the 
miser. If she was startled by his appearance, he was not less by her's; 
and fixing a terrible look upon her, he demanded why Jacob had not let 
hin in? Receiving no answer, he pushed her roughly into tbe passage, 
and clapping the door hastily to, proceeded to the parlor. Poor Mrs. 
Clinton scarcely knew what to do, but at last she followed him,and found 
him pacing to and fro within the room, like one distracted. As soon as 
he saw her, he ran towards her, and seizing her ari, cried, ** Where is 
Jacob? Is the rascal gone out without leave? Why don’t you speak, 
woman? Have you dared to send him out ?—or las Hilda |’ 

“ He will be back directly,” replied Mra. Clinton, almost freightened 
out of her senses. “I expected him long before this.” 

“ Then he is gone out,” cried the miser, as if he could searcely eredit 
what he heard ; “ and Hilda I suppose, is gone with him !”’ 

Mrs. Clinton returned a terrified affirmative. 

“ And where are they gone to, in the devil’s name !"’ roared the miser. 

“fam not at liberty to say,” replied Mrs. Clinton. 

“T will have an answer,” cried the miser, glaring at her as if he would 
annihilate her. “Where is she gone 1” 

“ You will extort nothing from me by this violence,” returned Mrs. 
Clinton, firmly. 

“ Then you shall quit my house to-night,” he rejoined fiercely. “I will 
not have my authority set at nought. Seek another home, madam, and 
another protector.” 

The poor lady hung her head, but made no reply. 

“Mrs. Clinton,” he continued, with forced calmness, “I put it to your- 
self, and unless I have been altogether mistaken in you, you will not be 
insensible to the appeal,—I put it to you, I say, whether, when I demand, 
as a father, to know what has become of my dattitetan, you can reconcile 
it to your conscience to refuse to tell me ?”’ 

“TI will tell you thus much, sir,” she replied, after a pause: “ Hilda 
has been induced to take this step solely in consequence of your declar- 
ation that you would compel her into a marriage with her cousin. She 
i8 gone to consult a friend.” 

“ What friend ?” cried the miser, springing towardsher. “I insist upon 
knowing.” 

“ Well then, you shall know, sir,”’ replied Mrs. Clinton. “She is gone 
to see Mr. Abel Beecheroft.” 

If a heavy blow had been dealt him, the a. man could not have 
been more staggered than by this information. He turned away in con- 
fusion, muttering “ Abel Beecheroft! Why should she go to him?” 

“ Because her poor mother left a letter to be delivered to him if circum- 
stances should render it necessary,” rejoined Mrs. Clinton. 

* And you gave her that letter?” cried the miser. 

“T did,” she replied. 

“ And you sent her to her father’s bitterest enemy for advice !’’ he con- 
tinued. “ITtis well! It is well!” And he strode to the side door, as if 
with the intention of mounting to his bed-room. 

Up to this moment, Mrs. Clinton had forgotten the circumstance that 
had so recently alarmed her, but she now recalled it, and ran after him, 
crying, “ Sir! sir!” 

“ t does the woman want?’ demanded the miser, turning fiercely 
upon her. 

The answer stuck in her throat. Dreading to provoke a fresh explo- 
sion of rage, she muttered some unintelligible excuse, and retired. 

The miser, meanwhile, having obtained access to his chambor, threw 
his hat upon the bed, passed on, and unlocked the door of the closet.— 
Marching up to the large chest in which he had deposited the bags of 

old on the previous night, he sat down upon it, and was for some time 
ost in deep and painful reflection. He then rose, and taking a bunch of 
keys from his pocket, applied one of them to the lock of the chest. It 
would not turn, and imagining he must have made some mistake, he 
drew it out, and tried another. This, however, did not fit at all, and re- 
turning to the first, he perceived, on examination, that it was the right 
one. again applying it, and proceeding more carefully, he found to 
his surprise and dismay that the chest was not locked. Well knowing 
he had not left it in this state, he felt convinced that something was 
e ; and it was long before he could prevail upon himself to raise the 
lid. When he did so, he started back with a cry of anguish and despair. 
—The chest was empty ! 

For some minutes, he remained as if transfixed, with his hands stretch- 
ed out, his mouth wide open, his eyes almost starting from their sockets, 
and fixed upon the void where his treasures should have been. At length 
he shriecked, in accents of despair—* I have been robbed—rebbed of my 

old—robbed—robbed | It is a wicked thing—a cruel thing to rob ine.— 

hers do not love gold as I love it. I love it better than wife, child, mis- 
tress—better than life itself. Would that they had killed me rather than 
take my gold. Oh! those fair shining pieces, so broad, so bright, so beau- 
tifal! what can have become of them fs 

After a pause, during which he experienced the acutest mental anguish, 
he looked around to see how the robbery could have been effected. A 
moment's examination showed him that the iron bars in front of the little 
window opposite the chest had been removed. “ The villains must have 
found entrance there ” he cried, “rushing towards the window. And 
elambering upon an old oaken bureau that stood near it, he pushed it 
wide open, and stretching his long, seraggy neck through it, gazed inte 
the little garden beneath. 

Unable to discover anything, he drew back from the window, and cast- 
ing his eyes over the bureau perceived that the dust with which it was 
covered had been sliglitly brushed away ; bat whether by himself or the 
depredators, it was now of course impossible to determine. A bottle 
standing on one coruer of the bureau had not been removed. It was 
plain, however, that admittance had been gained through the window, 
and it was equaily clear that the plunderers had gone direct to the chest, 
ef which they must have possessed a key, for the lock, though strained, 
had not been forced. Maddened by these reflections, and unable to ac- 
count for the occurrence, he again veuted his fury in words —*I have 
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it!” he shrieked—* it is that accursed Welsh baronet who has robbed me. 
He paid me the money in this public way only todelude me. ll charge 
him with the robbery—UIl prove it against him—I’ll hang him. Oh! it 
would delight me to hang him. I would give a thousand pounds to see 
itdone, A thousand pounds! What is that to the fourteen thousand I 
have lost! I shall go mad—and it were happy for me that | should do 
so. Philip Frewin will refuse to marry my daughter. Her portion is 
gone—gone! Why did I go torth with Firebras? I ought to have ta- 
ken my seat on that chest—io have eaten my meals upon it—to have slept 
upon it. Night nor day shouid | have quitted it. Fool that t have been 
—I have been rightly served—rightly served. And yet it is hard wpen me 
—an old man,—te lose all | hold dear—very hard.’ And falling wpon 
his knees, with his hands clasped together, beside the vacant cheet, he 
wept aloud. 

This paroxysim of rage and grief having subsided, he again arose, and 
descended to the parlov, where he found Mrs. Clinton anxiously waiting 
his re-appearance. She in<tantly divined what had happened, and re- 
treated before him as he advaneed, vimost fearing from bis looks that he 
would do her a violence. Shaking his clenched hand, and foaming at the 
mouth, he attempted to discharge a volley of impreeations against her, 
but rage took away the power of speech, and he stood gesticulaling and 
shaking before ber—a most appaling spectacle. z 

“For Heaven's sake, sir, compose yourself,” she cried, “or you will 
have a fit, or some dangerous iliness. You frighten me to death.” 

“Lam glad of it,” he shrieked. “Lt have been robbed—the mortgage- 
money is gone—the fourteen thousand pounds. Dye hear, woman ?— 
I've been robbed, L say—robbed |” f 

“I feared as much,” replied Mrs. Clinton; “but the rebbery cannot 
have been long etfected, fur just before you knocked at the door, | heard 
a window creak, as I thought, in your room.” 

“You did!” screamed the miser. “ And why not tell me this before * 
I might have caught them,—might have got back the spoil.”’ 


“If you hadn't frightened me so much about Hilda, | should have told 
you,” replied Mrs. Clinton, in a deprecatory tone. “ But your violence 
put it out of my head,” 

“ Hell and fiends!" ejaculated the miser ; “ what is Hilda, what are fif- 
ty daughters, compared with my gold’? If you had enabled me to reco- 
ver it, | would have forgiven you all the rest. Don't stand trembling 
there, fool, but come with me, and let us sce whether we can discover 
any traces of the robbers.” 

So saying, he hurried towards a small back door in the passage, the 
bolts of which were so rusty that he had considerable difficulty in remov- 
ing them; but this effected, he passed into the garden. 


A most miserable and neglected place it was, and almost wholly over- 

rown with long rank grass, such as is seen in s@me city church-yards. 
But it had once been prettily laid out, as was evidenced from the lines of 
box bordering the flower-beds, as well as from the trellised arbor and 
green-house. The appearance of the latter made the desojation of the 
place more complete than it would otherwise have been. ‘The glass was 
removed from the frames—one of the walls had been pulled down, and 
the bricke and plaster were lying scattered about, together with a heap of 
broken flower-pots, and a number of worn-out and battered gardenin 
implements. The arbor was covered with the net-like folds of a dea 
ereeper, and the trellis-work was decayed and falling to pieces. The lit- 
tle window, to which acecss had been gained by the robbers, was on the 
upper story, and about sixteen fect from the ground. The miser gazed 
anxiously and inguiringly at it. All the lower windows, including that 
of the parlor, which he usually occupied, were closely barred, and had 
evidently not heen disturbed. Those in the attics were boarded up; 
while of the remainder in the first floor, only the small. one in question 
was open. On examining the prose: beneath it, he found foot-prints 
upon the soil and on the crushed grass, and, as far as he could ascertain, 
two orthree persons must have assisted at the robbery. He traced the 
foot-prints across the garden to a wall about six feet high, at the back of 
which was a narrow passage, communicating between the adjoining house 
and the area im front of the abbey; and here, from certain indications in 
the soil, he had no doubt that the depredators had got over. His vocifer- 
ations while conducting the search brought some of the inmates of the 
next house into the passage, and they told him that they had seen and 
heard nothing, but begged him to come round and satisfy himself. This 
he instantly did, and found their representations perfectly correct. 
only proof of the robbers ng gained admission by this way lay in the 
fact of the passage-door being left open. His investigations ended, the 
miser, who made no remark while conducting them, went back to his own 
house. 

To his surprise, he found that his daughter and Jacob had returned.— 
The latter looked greatly disconcerted, and continued twirling his hat be- 
tween his fingers, but Hilda advanced towards him. 

“Tam greatly distressed to hear of your loss, father,” she said. 

* And to whom am [to attribute it!” he rejoined bitterly. “If you 
had remained at home, and Jacob had been on the watch, it would not 
have happened.” . 

“ Perhaps not,” she rejoined: “but I am not wholly to blame. [twas 
your unkindness that compelled me to take this step.” 

“Well, and what does good Abel Beechcroft, kind Abel Beechcroft, 
say !’ cried the miser, tauntingly ; “ what does he advise ?—will he re- 
ceive you ?--will he adopt you?--will he give you to his nephew Randulph? 
He is welcome to do so if he pleases.” 

“ Do not let us speak on this subject now, father,’ rejoined Hilda— 
“ you have too man upon your mind without it. I pray you to believe 
that I have been guilty of 10 wilful disobedience towards you.” 

“ Pshaw!”’ cried the miser, contemptuously—* 1 will not have my pa- 
tience abused by idle professions. But a8 you say, we will discuss the 
matter at another time. Answer me only one question—have you seen 

Randulph Crew?” ; 

“I have,” replied Hilda, blushing deeply. 

“Athis uncle’s ’” demanded the miser. ' 

“No,” she rejoined—* but in a situation and under circumstances that, 
if | had entertained the slightest regard for him, would have efectualiy 
obliterated it.” 
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““ We saw your nephew at the same time, sir,” said Jacob, who had 
fow regained his self-possession. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the miser—*‘ where did you see him?” 

* At the Folly on the Thames,” replied Jacob. “And he was not in 
the miserable dress he came to visit you in, but in a fine suit and hand- 
some peruke. I told you he was playing you false. If I'm not deceiv- 
ed, also, he was on good terms with the gay lady to whom Mr. Randulph 
Crew was paying attention, and which made Miss Hilda so jealous !”’ 

“Jacob!” she exclaimed, again coloring. 

“Nay, I meaut no offence, Miss,” he returned, “but you know it's 
the truth.” 

“ What idle story is this ?”’ exclaimed the miser, incredulously. 

Jacob’s reply was cut short by a knock at the door. 

* Are you at home, sir?”’ he asked. 

“‘ Yes—yes—” replied the miser; ‘‘in my present fiame of mind I care 
not whom I see.” 

Jacob then departed, and in a few seconds returned, with 2 countenance 
fraught with vexation and surprise, ushering in Diggs and Philip Frewin. 
The latter was dressed in the same miserable suit, the same old wig, and 
the same old shoes with high quarters, that he had worn on the preceding 
day. The visitors appeared struck with the embarrassed air of the miser 
and his family, and Diggs inquired the cause of it. : 

“ Before 1 explain what has happened to myself, Mr. Diggs,” said 
Scarve, “I think it right to state that my servant, Jacob Post, declares he 
saw my nephew on board the Folly on the Thames this morning, and very 
differently dressed from what he is at present.” 

“IT saw him not two hours ago,”’ said Jacob. 

“ That must have been at half-past two o’clock,” rejoined Diggs, taking 
out his watch, “and at that time he was with me. You must, therefore, 
be mistaken, friend.” 

“Tam quite at a loss to conceive what Jacob can mean,” said Philip, 
“but I certainly was with Mr. Diggs at the time specified, as he has just 
stated.” 

“ You know well enough what [ mean, Mr. Philip,” rejoined Jacob, 
gruffly ; “ you know you're deceivin’ your uncle.” 

Mr. Diggs smiled at the miser, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ They’re in league together, sir,” said Jacob, “if you don't believe 
me, ask Miss Hilda if she didn’t see him.”’ 

*T certainly thought I saw Philip,” said Hilda, “ butl confess I was 
too much confused at the time to observe accurately.” 

“ May | ask my fair cousin how she happened to be ina situation to 
make such observation?” inquired Philip. 

“ Ay, you may wellask that?” added the miser. 

“Ttcan matter little why I was there,’ replied Hilda; “nor do I con- 
ceive myself called upon to answer the question.” 

“Tecan give you no explanation, Philip,” said Scarve, “ for I have re- 
esived none myself. My daughter has chosen to go out without leave 
during my absence, and Jacob has accompanied her. I profess myself 
wholly ignorant as to where she has been.” 

“ You are not wholly ignorant, father,” replied Hilda, “for I have al- 
ready admitted I have been to Mr. Abel Beechcroft, and [ may now add,” 
she continued, looking at Philip, “ that I have called upon Mrs. Verral, 
in Fenchurch-street.” 

“ Mrs. Verral!” exclaimed Philip, starting. 

“ Ay, you may well look surprised and dismayed, sir,” pursued Hilda; 
** you anticipate what is to follow. She has made your real character and 
circumstances known to me. Father, your nephew is not what he seems. 
And he is not more false in outward appearance than in reality. What 
will be of more consequence to you than anything else is, that he 
is a ruined man, seeking an alliance with me only to repair his bro- 
ken fortunes.” 5 
“«Ttis necessary for me now to interpose, Miss Scarve,” said Digga.— 
“ No one can be better acquainted with your cousin’s affairs than I am: 
and so far from being a ruined man, or in the slightest degree embarrass- 
ed, he is at this moment worth half a million of money.” 

“Do vou hear that?” cried the miser, triumphantly. 

“T shall not speak of myself,”"—said Philip. 

* No, you had better not,” interrupted Jacob. 

“ Peace, sirrah!”’ cried the miser; “there is no need of assertion, ne- 
phew : I am quite satisfied. And now, may I ask what brings you here?” 
“We come to conclude the marriage settlement, sir,” rejoined Diggs. 
“ My client is anxious to expedite the match.” 

“T regret to tell you a very unfortunate accident has just occurred, 
which will prevent my giving the sum I had intended,” said the miser. 

“ How so, sir?” cried the attorney, with a disappointed look. 

“That's right, sir,” said Jacob, drawing near his master. And twiteh- 
ing his coat tail, he whispered in his ear, “ touch ’em up on that.” 

“ Be quiet, sirrah,” cried the miser, aloud. “To put the matter at rest,” 
he added to the attorney, “ 1 must inform you, that during my absence 
I have been plundered of the whole of the large sum paid me yester- 
day.” 

2 What '? exclaimed Philip, turning very pale, “the fourteen thousand 
pounds.”’ ; 

Mr. Scarve replied in the affirmative. 

“ God bless me! My dear sir, you don’t say so?” cried Diggs. 

“ Yes, I do,”’ rejoimed the miser ; “ every jot of it is gone.” 

“ Whatan unheard-of robbery !”’ exclaimed the attorney—* but it must 
$e inquired into. When did it happen—and how? Pray give me all the 
particulars. I must set the officers to work immediately.” 

“No,” replied the miser, mournfully —* it is gone, and emp!oying thief- 
takers and constables wout bring it back again, but, on the contrary, will 
involve further loss of money, as well as of time and patience. [I meant 
to give itto my daughter on her marriage: But as [have lost it, she must 
go without a portion.” R a 

“Without a portion, Mr. Scarve!” exclaimed Diggs. “The loss of 
fourteen thousand pounds is heavy, it is true, but it falls more lightly 
upon you than it would on most men. You have still wealth sufficient 
to make the settlement you proposed upon your daughter without feel- 
ing it.” 

ba Pardon me, Mr. Diggs,’’ returned the miser, “I proposed to give my 
daughter a particular sum of money, which I had in wy eye at the time of 
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making the offer. Of this I have been fraudulently deprived, and it is ao 
longer in my power to fulfil my ment.” 

“Well, my dear uncle,” said Philip, “ sooner than——” 

“| know what your generosity prompts you to say, Mr. Frewin,’’ inter- 
rupted Diggs; “ but I have a duty to you as well as to my worthy client 
and friend, Mr. Searve, and I must say, that if he departs from his word, 
on the present plea, I cannot advise you to proceed with the match." 

“ ft have not the money to give, Philip,” said the miser. 

“ Nay, unele, if you put it on that footing, I myself must retract,’ said 
Philip. “1 am net ignorant how rich you are.” 

“ Nobody doubts it,” remarked Jacob, “or you wouldn’t be so urgent 
for the match. Stick to your determination, sir,” he added to his master. 
“ Don’t give your daughter anything, and you'll soon see how the gentle- 
man will hang fire.” 

‘* Leave the room, sirral!”’ cried the miser, angrily. And Jacob moved 
towards the door, but he did net go out. 

“ Before I am disposed of in this way, father, and without my owr con- 
sent,” said Hilda, “I must beg that my cousin, Mr. Philip Frewin’s 
character may be fully investigated; that you will hear what I have to 
say on the subject; and what Mrs. Verral has to say.” 

“*] will hear nothing!” cried the miser, deilaniiy. “You are acting 
under the advice of Abel Beechcroft. Mrs. Verral is a friend of his. He 
sent you to her.” 

“1 cannot deny it,” replied Hilda. 

“Mrs. Verral may malign me as much as she thinks fit,” said Philip, 
boldly; “ but fortunately my character stands on too firm a basis to be 
shaken by a malicious woman’s aspersions. I must entreat, sir,” he ad- 
ded, turning with an appearance of candor, towards his uncle, “ that you 
will investigate this matter ; that you will not put faith in Mr. Abel Beech- 
croft’s assertion, or in that of Mrs. Verral ; but inquire among my friends 
—among those who know me well—as to how I stand. It is, perhaps, 
useless to refer to Mr. Diggs.” 

“Not at all,”’ replied the miser. 
fied with his assurance.” 

“And I can give it most heartily, sir,’ replied the attorney. “ Except- 
ing yourself, | do not _know a more careful, prudent, sagacious man than 
my client, Mr. Philip Frewin. I feel called upon, by these attacks on his 
character, to say thus much for him. And I can do what his calumnia- 
tors cannot,—I can give you proof of what I assert. I suspect, sir, you 
will find, when you look into the matter, that some scheme is hatchi 
against you.” 

“ The scheme is wholly on your side,’ cried Jacob; “and if my mas- 
ter was not wilfully blind, he would easily perceive it.” 

“ Nephew,” said the miser, taking Philip’s hand, “I am quite satisfied 
with the rectitude of your conduct, and of the stability of your position.” 
: “Father!” cried Hilda, “ you are deceived. You are the dupe of a 

esigner.” 

But the miser turned a deaf ear to her, and exchanged a few words 
in a low tone with Philip and Diggs; and on their offering to take 
their departure, he accompanied them to the street-door, and fastened it 
after them. 

When he returned, the parlor was vacant. Hilda and her aunt had re- 
tired to their own room, and Jacob had descended to the cellar to get out 
of the way. ‘The miser mounted to the ladies’ room, and seeing the key 
in the door, turned it, and took it out. This precaution taken, he sat dowal 
in his chair, and remained for nearly two hours pondering on the events 
of the day. He was still wrap in painful meditations, when a loud 
knock was heard at the door. Before an answer could be returned, the 
summons was repeated, and he heard Jacob proceeding along the passage 
—the door was opened—footsteps were heard approachin ae as he 
raised his head in surprise, Lady Brabazon was ih mpenoors | It is quite 
certain, that if Mr. Scarve had bren consulted he would have refused her 
ladyship admittance. But as it was not now in his power to deny him- 
self, he rose, with the best grace he could, to receive her. Jacob receiv- 
ed a nod, and departed. 

“ Well, Mr. Scarve,” said Lady Brabazon “ I am come to know wheth- 
er I can have the four thousand pounds to-night.” 

“Impossible, your ladyship, impossible!” replied the miser. “If you 
will pay me twice the interest agreed upon—it’cannot be. I have suffered 
a very heavy loss to-day—a very heavy loss indeed.” 

* Poh—poh! that is always the way with you usnrers,”’ replied Lady 
Brabazon. “ You are always suffering some heavy loss. But you don‘t 
expect me to believe you. You take a great deal too good care of your 
money toloze it. I must have a thousand pounds for a special purpose 
to-night. And if you won't let me have the four thousand, 1 must have 
the smaller amount, and on the security of these jewels.’ And she pro- 
duced a case of diamonds. “ You see,”’ she added, displaying them, 
“they are worth nearly double the amount.” 

“They are very brilliant,” he replied, gazing at them with the eye of 
a connoiseur. “But I cannot lend your ladyship the money.” 

‘Mr. Searve,”’ said Lady Brabazon, “I have a debt to pay to-night— 
and if I do not discharge it, my character will be entirely lost.” 

“ Your ladyship’s character as a punctual paymaster will scarcely suf- 
fer by the delay of a night,” said Scarve drily. 

“ But this is a debt of bonor!’’ said Lady Brabazon. “I will redeem 
my jewels in less than a week.” 

“Oh, if it is a debt of honor, that is quite another thing,” said the mi- 
ser. “ These are certainly a magnificent set of diamonds. Your la- 
dyship must look vastly well in them. Will you favor me by putting 
them on?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Scarve, if you desire it,” replied Lady Brabazon, con- 
deseendingly. } 

“JT don’t know which to adm‘re most, your ladyship or the diamonds,” 
said the miser, gallantly. 

“ The old foo! has fallen in love with me,” thought Lady Brabazon : “[ 
must improve the advantage I have gained. You are very complaisant, 
Mr. Searve,” she added aloud, and with one of her bewitching smiles—a 
smile which, in her younger days, had never failed of execution. 

“It would be strange if I were not, to so fascinating a person aa your 
Iadyship,” replied the miser, with a strange leer, that sat very ill om his 
withered features. 


“As I said before, I am quite satis- 
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y Breboron cast down her eves. 

most forgot what brought me hither,” she observed, after « slight 

pause, during which she hoped the miser would follow up his gallant 
conunenceiment. 

“A proof it cannot be of great importance,” -said Scarve ; “ but your 
ladystip has asked me a favor, and [ will ask one in return. I have 
been disappointed in my dearest expectations of late. My daughter will 
not niarry according to my wishes. What sheuld Ido? I am two old to 
marry again.” 

“scarcely,” replied her ladyship, trying to force a blush, but decidedly 
failing in the attempt. 4 

“1 will put a case,” continued the miser, ‘‘merely for considera tion.— 
Suppose | were to offer myself to a person of your ladyship’s rank—and 
in your ladyship’s position. What sort of reception should f be likely to 
meet with !” 

“ That, | should say, would depend entirely upon the settlement you 
proposed to make, Mr. Searve,”’ replied Lady Brabezon. “ You are re- 
ported to be immensely rich. You have some misunderstanding with 
your daughter,—you say, which I can readily conceive—daughters are so 
very unmanageable—there is my Clementina, for instance, the sweetest 
temper in the world, but she gives me an infinity of trouble :—but, as | 
was saying, you are immensely rich—moncy is no object to Fou; if, tiere- 
fore, you were to settle upon a lady in my position somewhere about a 
hundred thousand .pounds—brt not less—i think—imind, | only think— 

- for I offer a very hasty and ill-considered opiuion—t think, however, she 
might be induced to accept you.” 

“ Rather a large sum to pay for a wife at my time of life, vour lady- 
ship,’ observed the miser, drily. 

** Not a fraction more than would be required, believe me, my good sir,” 
replied Lady Brabazon. 

“ Then I must abandon any views I may have entertained of an exalted 
alliance,” sighed the miser. “ But suppose we take another view of the 
case. Perhaps for a hundredth part of the sum, there would be no ne- 
cessity for marriage et ell.” 

~ Phat is a view of the case which I cannot for a moment contemplate, 
Mr. Scarve,”’ said her ladyship, with a glance of indignation. “ Allow 
me to remind you that I came here on business.” 

“ True,” replied the miser, in some confusion ; “ these diamonds are 
certainly very brilliant. Your ladyship shall have the sun you require 
upon them. And we will talk about the other matters at some future 
time.” 

With this, he unlocked the little chest beneath the table, and producing 
a small tin cash-box, opened it, took forth a roleau of goldsmiths’ notes, 
counted them, and delivered them to her ladyship. Lady Brabazon twist- 
ed the notes carelessly between her fingers, saa then placed them in her 
bag; after which she divested herself of the diamonds, gave them to the 
miser, and at the same time, as if to show she was not offended with 
him beyond the hope of reconciliation, she accorded him her snow- 
white hand, which he pressed to his lips. This ceremony performed, 
he ushered her to the street door, where her carriage was waiting, and 
bowed her to its steps. ; 

~ Mr. Villiers’s,” said Lady Brabazon, to her zervant, as he closed the 
door. “The odious wretch !’? she added to herself, “to make such a pro- 
posaltome! However, I have got the money.” 

As the miser returned tothe parlor, he rubbed his skinny hands to- 
gether, and muttered laughingly to himself—* So she affects virtuous in- 
dignation,” as if I didn’t know she only wants the money for her lov- 
er, Beau Villiers. But she shall be mine, and on my own terms, too. 
She is certainly a tine woman—-a very fine woman. What do you 
want, sirrah ?” he added, raising his eyes, and perceiving Jacob stand- 
ing before him. 

“ Don’t you mean to take some steps about this robbery ?” asked the 
porter. 

“ What's that to you, raseal !”’ rejoined the miser, angrily. 
watch the stable when the steed’s stolen, can vou ? 
Ject. You shall quit my service in a week.” 

“No I wont,” replied Jacob, doggedly. “ This mornin’ I'd have quit- 
ted you with pleasure, but now I’m sorry for you—you’ve been unfortun- 
ate, and 1 wont go.” 

« A curse on your pity!” cried the miser. “I wont be plagued with 
you any longer.” 
~ « You're not in a fit condition to judge for yourself just now,” returned 
Jacob. “Think it over about discharging me when you are calmer. I 
aim sorry for you, I tell you—that is, I’m sorry for your loss, though I 
hope it may soften’ your obdurate heart towards your daughter. If you 
do turn me away, I hope you will give me a recommendation to Mr. Abel 
Beechcroft. Ah! his is a place worth livin’ in. It would have done you 
good to see the dinner I sat down to to-day with the servants. There was 
a cold sirfine o’ beef, a hot potato-pie, a piece of pickled pork, and as 
much strong ale as U chose to drink.” 

“ Peace, sirrah!”’ cried Scarve; “what satisfaction can it be to me to 
hear how a profuse gentleman wastes his substance on a set of thankless 
hirelings 7” 

“ They're not thankless, sir,’ rejoined Jacob, “ they all love him, and 
speak well of him.” 

“And what is their opinion worth?” sneered Scarve. “ Full pockets 
are better than the empty praises of a set of idle, pampered menials.” 

1 don’t think so,” replied Jacob ; “and Lf only wish I was such a pam- 
pered menial as Mr. Jukes.” 

* Well, VIL recommend you to Mr. Beechcroft, with all my heart,” re- 
joined Searve; “and I wish he may take you, for I couldn’t do hima 
worse turn. You'll soon eat him out of houseand home. But come with 
me to my room.” 

So saving, he led the way up-stairs, pointed to the open window and 
the empty chest, and asked Jacob, with a bitter sneer, ‘“‘ whether he could 
make anything of them ?”’ 

Jacob gazed curiously at the window for some time without offering a 
remark, and then preceeded to examine the chamber. All at once, his 
eye alighted upon a small piece of paper, which he instantly picked up. 
A few lines were traced upon it in pencil, but before he could ascertain 
their import, the paper was snatched irom him by his master, who read as 
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follows :—* It must be done this morning. The money is in a chest in 
the dressing-room, which is accessible from the little garden at the back 
of the house. You can reach this by a sinall entry opening upon the area 
in front of the abbey. A rope ladder will do the rest. Alarm no one if 
you can help it, and above ail, let no violence be used. If you are dis- 
covered, I will take care no harm befalls vou.’ No signature was at- 
tached to tois mysterious document, neither was it directed. ‘The upper 
part of it had likewise been torn off. 

“ You had better let me take that letter to Tom Blee, the thicf-taker,’ 
said Jacob. “ He’ll make something of it, PH warrant him.” 

“No,” replied the miser, who remained gazing upon the paper, ap| 
rently wrapped in thought; “I shall stir no turther in the matter.” 

“Well, it IL was disposed to turn house-breaker,” rejoined Jacob, 
‘you're just the person | should like to begin with; I should feel sure ot 
gettin’ off easy a : 

‘The miser raised his eyes, and fixing them sternly on him, remarked— 
“'Take care what you say, Jacob. May a man has been hanged for 
lighter words than you have just uttered.” 

He then pointed to the door, and Jacob withdrew. After remaining by 
himself nearly an heur, he prepared to go downstairs. As he passed his 
daughter’s chamber, he heard the sound of her voice in conversation with 
her «unt, and put his hand inte his pocket to see that the key was safe.— 
Repairing to the parlor, he called to Jaech to bring him something ta eat. 
A little cold meat and bread were placed before him by the porter, of 
which he partook very sparingly, although he had eaten nothing since 
the morning, and his thirst was quenched with a glass of water. The 
extables reneoved, he took out his account-book, and some other paperay 
and began to occupy himself with them. About eight o’clock, another 
knock was heard atthe door, and Jacob came to tell him Mr. Cordwell * 
Firebras was without, having come by appointment to see him. 

* Adinit him!” replied the miser. 

Thus empowered, Jacob d ‘part d, and presently afterwards returned 
willethe individual in question. 
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“1 am punctual you see, Mr. carve,” said Firebras, with a smile, as : 
he entered the room. ; 


“You are sir,’ replied the miser, gravely. And while his visiter threw 
himself into a chair, he ascertained that Jacob descended to the cellar. 

“ And now, Mr. Scarve,” said Firebras, “let us proceed at once to bu- { 
siness. Ll conclude you have got the five thousand pounds for me.” 

The miser shook his head and proceeded to detail the robbery that had 
been committed upon him. Firebras heard the narration with « snule ot 
incredulity. 

“This story may do very well for some persons, Mr. Searve,’ he said 
at its close, “but I am too old a hand to be duped by it.” 2 

“Do you doubt my assertion, sir?” cried the miser, angrily. 

“1 will not quarrel with you, Mr. Scarve,”’ replied the other, with pro- 
voking calmness; “I have too many public disputes on hand to engage in 
private ones,—especialiy on my own account. I consider your statement 
as an excuse—and, | must say, a poor one; that is all. You had bettes 
say at once, and frankly, that micah, ed changed your mind, and will not 
advance the money.” , 

“} have already explained the cause of my inability to do so,” rejoined § 
the miser, with stern significance , “ and it must suitice.”” 

“Well, sir,” cried Firebras, “ you have grievously disappointed 
and you will disappoint others as well. You know that if the cause pros- 
pers, you will have a hundred per cent. for your money—and you profess j 
to wish it well. I must have a thousand pounds to-night.” 





“ That | may possibly manage,” rejoined Searve ; “but I cannot give | 
it you in gold. — rabazon has just deposited her jewels with ine for 
that amount.” 

“So you can lend her ladyship money, though you refuse itto me,” re- 9, j 
turned Firebras, reproachiully. “ Your admiration of the fair sex is great-; 
er than your devotion to the good cause. But let me have the jewels, i 
since better may not be !” 

“ Here they are,” replied Scarve, producing the case; “ you must give 
me a receipt for them.’ 

“ Willingly,”’ said Firebras, taking up a pen. “I shall put them down 
as a thousand peunds in money.” 

“ You must put them down as fifteen hundred,’ cried the miser, has- | | 
tily—*I am not to run all this risk for nothing.” ' oa 

“Extortioner!” exclaimed Firebras, between his teeth. “ However, it ] 
shall be as you will: King James the Third is your debtor for fifteen | 
hundred pounds. ‘There.” 

“ How very strange!”’ ejaculated the miser, as he took the memoran- 
dum. “ Your writing is exactly like that ef a letter I found in my | 
closet just now, and which was evidently dropped by one of the rob- 
bers.” ; 

“A letter!” exclaimed Firebras, uneasily. “Have you got it? Le* 


me look at it.” ' 

Tie miser produced the scrap of paper, and placed the memorandun 
beside it. The handwriting in both cases was precisely the same. 

“That handwriting is rather like mine, undoubtedly,” said Firebras j 
with the most perfect composure. “But do you mean to say this paper f 
was found in the room where the robbery was committed ?”’ 

“Jt was fuund there by Jacob,” rejoined the miser. “3 
to add his testimony to mine !” 

“Oh, by no means!’ replied Firebras. “Well Mr. Searve,as L may | 
be considered as the indirect means of your loosing U:is money, | wil : 
take care, if the good cause prospers, that the amoun 


hail I call hin 





ntis made up to you,’ 
it 


“ You had better confess at once that you caused it to be taken,” sai 
the miser. 2 ; ; 
“ You are resolved I shall criminate myse lf,”’ replied Firebras. laucl ; 
inge—* but I have no doubt it is in geod hands.” i 
« Then Iam satisii ad.” said Scarve. * Now mark me, Mr. Fir bras st 
In the event you have named, I shall expect that fourtes nu tlousame yy 
pounde to produce me twenty thousand. Give me « memorandum tv th } } 
efieet. Nav. you can write it at the back of the letter.’ 
Firebras siniled, and complied, and Mr. Scarve smiled, too, as lie con 
pared the memorandum with the writing on the other side of the pap 
And this was all that passed between thera. 
‘J shall call on you to-morrow,” said Firebras, rising to depart.‘ : 
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have something to say to you relative to your nephew, to whom you told 
ane you intended to give your daughter.” 

_ “ What of him?” cried the miser, eagerly. 

“ Not now—not now,” replied Firebras. “ { have some one in view who 

suit her much better, and make her a much better husband. Good 


Jpon this, Jacob was summoned by his master, who ordered him to 
duct the visitor to the door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Randulph receives a note from Firebras—Abel’s,visit to the miser—Jacob offers 
his serviees to Abe!—The result of the interview. 
| SHorec cy after Hilda’s departure from the house of Beechcroft, that gen- 
| tleman again toox occasion to caution his nephew against contracting any 
intimacy with, or even visiting that young lady, whose beauty he foresaw 
might captivate Randulph, even against his own will. “And now, while 
‘fam lecturing you,” continued the prudent Abel, ‘let me add that there 
ipther dangers to which you ma} be exposed, besides those arising from 
‘guch an unfortunate acquaintance. I mean political dangers—dangers 
‘springing from the secret societies and their agents. Your father, I am 
“Aware, iuclined to the Jacobite cause ; and I am aware, also, that your 
other had, and still has, the same bias. But she gave me to understand 
>you were a stanch Hanoverian. Has she misrepresented you ?” 
| “ Most assuredly not!” replied Rundulph. ‘ But | have troubled my- 
elf so little about the matter, that it is only lately that L have discovered 
her opinions are averse to my own. I am obliged to you for the cau- 
ion you have given me. Do you chance to know a gentleman named 
dwell Firebras ?” 
The name seems familiar to me,” replied Abel, musing. “Ah! now 
recollect it. It belonged to a person who was concerned in the Rebel- 
on of °15, and had well-nigh involved your father in it. But what of 
Hm!” he continued, regarding Randulph fixedly. “Do you know him? 
ave you met himsince you came to town?” 
“T must decline answering the question, uncle,” replied Randulph. 
“Your declining to do 30 % an answer in this case,’ rejoined Abel; 
® and J must warn you against himasa most dangerous person. Thurty 
rears have elapsed since this Firebras placed your poor father in fearful 
sopardy. But if he is the person | have heard described, they will not 
ave changed him.” 

“Set your mind at rest as to his influence over me,”’ replied Randuiph. 
‘I shall never waver in my loyalty.” 

*‘T am glad to hear it, nephew,’ returned Abel; “ for rely upon it, if, 
mhappily, another rebellion should break out, it will end as disastrously 
sthe first. And now let us go to breakiast.” 

And leading the way to the house, they sat down to the well-spread 
oard. Trussell did not make his appearauce, and the meal possed off 
atisfactorily enongh, until, towards its close, Mr. Jukes emcee a note, 
hich he delivered to Randulph. 

“ By your leave, uncle,” said Randulph, glancing in some confusion at 
4 Superacription, and recognising the hand. 

He then broke the seal, and read as follows :— 

“Tam going to Mr. Scarve; and if I have an assurance that you will 
sin us, I will engage to procure you the hand of his daughter. Your de- 
S srmination must be speedily made ; for to-day he is about to sign a mar- 
age-contract with his nephew, Philip Frewin. The bearer will bring 
ou to me, if you-desire to see me. C.F.” 
_* You seem agitated, nephew,” observed Abel. “ Are the eontents of 
‘zat note secret?” 

. “ Indeed, sir, they are,” replied Randulph. “And, what is more, I 
} itiet answer them in person.’ 

“O, by all means do 80,” replied Abel, testily. “But remember my 
/xution.”’ 

Randulph then hurried out of the room, and found, in the hall, the land- 
dof the Rose and Crown, who had brought him the note. 
| * Are you going with me, sir?” asked the landlord. 
| Randu!ph replied in the affirmative; and they quitted the house toge- 
i ver. 
| Abel was a good deal surprised and annoyed at his nephew’s departure, 
‘ad repaired to his library, where he endeavored to compose his thoughts 
ith a book. But the remedy in this instance proved futile; for when 

rg. Jukes entered the room about ap hour afterwards, he found him pac- 
| gto and fro within it, with a disturbed air. 

* Well, is Randulph returned ?” he asked quickly. 

| “No, sir,” replied the butler. “lam come to say thet Mr. Scarve’s ser- 

Pint, Jacoh Post, is without, and wishes to speak with you.” 

>» Whot's his business?’ demanded Abel, sharply. 

/*T didn’t inquire, sir,’ replied Mr. Jukes; “but something I should 

acy relating to Miss Hilda.” 

''Yhe butier’s reply was here a little wide of the truth. He had tried to 

‘imp Jacob as to his errand, but the latter declined to satisfy his curio- 

-% Most likely,” said Abel. “Shew him in.” 

‘And the next moment Jacob was admitted. He had his crabstick under 

'3arm, and twisted his het between his fingers as before, looking any 

biy but direct at Abel. Seeing that his presence was desired by neither 

) rty, Mr. Jukes retired. 

» * Well, friend, what has brought you hither!” asked Abel. 

facob coughed, and tried to clear away the huskiness that impeded his 
deulation. 

'* I’m come to see whether you’ve a situation for me, sir,” he said, after 
adry inefiectual attempts at plain . rye “Wages isn’t an object 

th ime, siv,—they isn’t, indeed. And I should like to serve you beter 

m any other gen’!’man I know of.” 

h* What! have you left Mr. Scarve ?” said Abel. 

|’ Not yet, sir,” replied Jacob. “ But he’s given me notice. And if he 

n't, think I should have done the same by him. He's crown worse 

never. He promised to give me a recommendation to you. But 1 

Vt think he meant what he said.” 

Well, Ul see what ean be done for you,” rejoined Abel; “ that is, if 

Jukes can find you a place,—for I must leave the matter entirely to 


» But what about your young mistress!” 
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“ I was coming to her, sir,” replied Jacob ; “ but I thought I'd settle my 
own affairs first. I’ve no good news to tell youabouther. Master locked 
her in her own room last night, and he declares he won't let her out till 
she consents to marry his ne’vy.” 

Abel uttered an angry exclamation. 

“ Within these few din ys he’s grown a downright barbareous domestic 
tyrant'’’ continued Jacob. “ There’s no bearin’ him. Butto be sure he 
had enough to put him out of his way yesterday; for do you know, sir, 
he was robbed of fourteen thousand pounds during our sheoune How- 
ever, he took it more quietly than one might have expected; and I can’t 
help thinkin’ as how one Mr. Cordwell Firebras, a strange gentleman who 
visited him yester-morning, knew somethin’ about it.” 

“Cordwell Firebras! Has he been with him?” said Abel, in surprise. 

“He was with him twice yesterday,” replied Jacob. “And a note 
came from him this mornin’, which L know, from some chance expros- 
sions let fall by the old fellow concernin’ it, related toyour ne’vy and his 
daughter.” 

Indeed!" exe'aimed Abel. 

“1 almost fancy Mr. Firebras advised him to make up a marriage be- 
tween ’em,” pursued Jecob. 

“'Sdeath!” exclaimed Abel, furiously. “How dares he make such a 
proposition? Who gave him commission to interfere ?” 

“That's more than I can tell,” replied Jacob. “ But howsomdever I 
don’t think master ‘ll pay much attention to him, for he’s goin’ to’ sign a 
marriage counteract with Mr. Philip Frewin and his attorney this mor- 
nin’.”’ 

“Jt must not be,” rejoined Abel. “ That Frewin isan impostor.” 

“So L thought from the first,” returned Jacob; “but yesterday it was 
confirmed to me.”” And he proceeded to detail what he had witnessed at 
the Folly on the Thames. 

Abel heard him in silence, and at the close of his narration, said, “Much 
as | dislike your master—painful as jhe interview will be to me, I will see 
him myself. Do not announce my coming, but take care I obtain admit- 
tance. Get some refreshment as quickly as you can, and then make the 
bestof your way home.”’ 

Jacob was not slow in obeying the injunction. Repairing to the kit- 
chen, in less than five minutes he loid bare a cold shoulder of lamb, des- 
patched haif a dozen lettuees, which he plunged into a salt-stand, and 
then thrast almost whole into his,capacious mouth, dispose of rather 
better than half a loaf, and washed all down with a large jog of strong 
ale. He then set off to the stairs by the river side, where his boat ewait- 
ed him, and jumping into it, pulled off as swiftly as he could to the oppo- 
site bank. 

Half an bour afterwards, Abe! Beechcroft set forth; and taking his way 
beneath the trees of the Dishop’s walk—his own favorite promenade, 
where he nsed to pass the greater portion of each day, gazing at the broad 
and beautuful stream flowing past 1t,—proceeded along the Standgate, and 
crossing Westminster Bridge, directed his steps towards the Little Sanc- 
tuary. As he approached the miser’s dwelling, a tide of tumultuous 
feeling pressed upon him, and he almost doubted his power of sustaining 
the interview he was about to seek; but stringing himself up to the task, 
he knocked at the door. The summons was instantly answered by Jacob, 
who was in readiness, and who, without a word, admitted him. 

“ You're just in time, sir,” said the latter, as he shut the door, ina deep 
whisper,—* he’s with him.” 

“ Who!—Philip Frewin ?”” demanded Abel, in the same tone, 

“Ay, ay,” replied Jacob. “Philip Frewin, and his attorney, Mr. 
Diggs.” And striding along the passage, he threw open the door, and 
bellowed out, “ Mr. Abel Beechcroft.”” 

This unlooked-for announcement, followed by the entrance of the old 
man, whose stern features were charged with a menacing expression, and 
who did not remove his hat, caused the utmost surprise and consternation 
among the trio. The miser was scated at the table, listening to a clause 
in a legal! instrument which had been drawn up by Diggs, who was read- 
ing itto him, but who instantly stopped on hearing the name of his visi- 
tor. Philip, whose back was to the door, turned round in some confusion 
and the miser, though greatly disconcerted, made an effort to command 
himself, and said in a voice of forced politeness, though suppressed rage, 
* May I ask to what I am to attribute the honor of this most unexpected 
visit, Mr. Beecheroft ?”’ 

“ You will attribute it solely to the interest I take in your daughter's 
welfare, Mr. Scarve,”’ replied Abe!. “I would preserve ine from ‘the arts 
of a scoundrel, to whom you are about to consign her.” 

* You are not perhaps aware in whose presence you stand, Mr. Beech- 
croft?” cried Philip Frewin, rising and furiously regarding him. 

*“[ believe you are Mr. Philip Frewin, the very person I referred to,” 
replied Abel, coldly. 

“Then | am to enderstand you applied the opprobrious term you have 
just used, to me?” cried Philip. 

* Most distinctly!” rejoined Abel. “ And I am willing to repeat it,— 
to strengthen it,—if you desire.” 

“sir, you shall render me an account for this insolence,’’ cried 
Philip, clapping his hand to his side, and betraying by the movement— 
for he was disguised in his tattered apparel—that he was accustomed to 
carry a sword, 

“ct the law deal with him, my good sir,” interrupted Diggs. “ You 
have a fair ground of action for defamation. As a professional man, 1 
warn you to take heed what you say of my respectable client, Mr. Beech- 
croft.’ 

“You and ‘ your respectable client’ will pursue whatever course you 
think proper,” replied Abel; “but do not imagine your menaces will 
prevent me from odasing the truth to Mr Searve.” 

“If you have come to defame my nephew to me, Mr. Beechcroft, your 
errand will be fruitless,” said the miser, who had by this time fully recov- 
ered his composure. “ I must decline hearing anything you have to pF 
After what passed between us, years ago,}] am surprised you should 
come here at all; and [ am still mere surprised that you have obtained 
admittance, which you certainly would net have done if my inclinations 
had been consu'ted. But it seems I am nolonger master of my own house, 
or of my own servants.” ; 

_“ Mr. Scarve,” said Abel, in a commanding tone, and with a look that 
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made the miser quail,“ I have been called upon—solemaly called upon— 
to take this step. You well know the opinion I entertain of you, and the 
abhorrence in which I hold you—and that nothing would have brought 
me pear you buta matter of the utmost urgency. I have been ecatled 
upon, I repeat, by an appeal which I could not resist”—his voice 
a htly trembled—* to befriend your daughter, and at the sacrifice of 
all persona! consideration, I will befriend her. She herself has told me 
she has the strongest dislike to your nephew, and never will marry him.” 

“ All this may be very trueyair,” replied the miser, “but I am at a loss 
to understand the right you have to mix yourself up in my affairs.” 

“He bas no right whatever, legal or otherwise, to do so,’ interposed 


Diggs. 

“f shall assume it, then,” replied Abel. “ Mr. Searve, if you ere deaf 
to the appeal I have made to you—if youcan resist the dying wish ef vour 
much-injured wife, for her's is the charge laid upon me, and are deter- 
mined to force the inclinations of your child—if neither of these instances 
have weight with you, at Icast exerci-c the prudence which has hitherto 
been supposed to guide your conduct. You know me too well to 
suppoee for an instant that [ would deceive you. 1 thor-fore in your pres- 
ence, and in his presence, denounce your nephew as an iinposter—a cheat 
—. swindler!” 

“"Sdeath! sir, if you go on thus,” cried Philip, fercely, “neither your 
years nor my uncle’s presence shall protect you.” : 

“Let him take his own course,” said Diggs, taking up a pen, and mah- 
ing some hasty memoranda ona shectof paper. “We shall have swinage- 
ing damage2:—swingeing damages.” 

“Mr. Beecheroft,” said the miser, “the opinion you have expressed of 
me is fully reciprocated. You cannot hate me more then | hate you— | 
Nevertheless, I am free to admit that you are incapable of advancing a de- 
liberate falsehood ; and I therefore believe that you think what you tell 
me of my nephew. But you are completely deceived ; and some one, for 
a base purpose, has practiced upon your credulity. Mr. Phillip Frewin 
ie a careful and a prudent man—‘ar too careful to please you—ard has, in 
a few years, saved a large sum of money. This, his attorney and mine, 
Mr. Diggs will, I am persuaded, testify to you” 

“Unless bonds, mortgages, and leases, to the tune of thirty thousand 
ounds and upwards go for nothing, | certainly can do 50,” replied 

iggs. “Mr. Philip Frewin is worth that sum, besides an equal amount 
left him by liis father, and which I have every reason to believe he holds 
in his possession. I agree with you, Mr. Scarve. Mr. Beechcroft must 
be the dupe of some designing person. ButI can soon convince him of 
his error.” 

“ You will perhaps convince my attorney, Mr. Plaskett, of Lincoln's 
Inn, whom I have instructed to make inquiries on the subject, sir,”’ re- 
turned Abel, incredulously. “ Meantime, 1 am satisfied that I have suf- 
ficient warrant for my opinion, and I therefore adhere to it. I also give 
you warning, Mr. Diggs, that I shall hold you accountable for your state- 
ment. You s:y that Mr. Philip Frewin is wealthy—that you have deeds 
of his in your possession, proving him worth thirty thousand pounds and 
upwards. Let those pam! s be exhibited to Mr. Scarve.” 

* There is some reason in this, Diggs,” remarked the miser. 
like‘to see them.” 

“ If my client pennits it, and desire it, I can have no objection,” replied 
Diggs, readily, yet with a certain uneasiness ; “ but I eim grieved to think 
sach a degrading course should be necessary to support a character 
which ought to be above all suspicion.” 

“Circumstances seem to render it necessary,” said the miser. “And 
it must be as satisfactory to my nephew, as it will be agreeable to myself, 
that his character should be cleared from these aspersions.”’ 

“ Undoubtedly,” reptied Philip ; “ and I will not rest till I have so clear- 
ed it.” 

“ And to reduce the charges to a distinct form,” said Abel, sternly, “I 
declare you, Philip Frewin, to be a ruined spendthrift and debauchee, 
seeking, under the disguise of a wretched miser, to delude your unele inte 
giving you his daughter. I charge you, also, Mr. Diggs, with assisting 

im in the cheat. As a professional man, vou well know what the conse- 
quences of your fraudulent conduct will be.” 

“ Aware that I have nothing to fear, I deride your threat,” said Diggs, 
boldly. 

“ And eo do I,” added Phillip, with a quavering laugh. 

“ May I hope, then, that you will suspend all further negociations res- 
pecting your daughter’s marriage tll you are fully satisfied on these 
points, Mr. Scarve !”’ said Abel. 

“I will,” replied the miser. 

“Mr. Beochcroft may appear very disinterested in this matter,” said 
Phillip; “ but in my opinion the main object of his interference is to obtain 
my cousin’s hand for his nephew.” 

“ So far from that being the case,” said’ Abel, “I would as soon consent 
to her union with yourself as with him.” 

“Tum !” exclaimed the attorney. ; 

“Don’t alarm yourself on that score, nephew,” said the miser. ‘“ Make 
good yourown case, and Hildais yours. But come what may, depend 
upon it she shall never be the wife of Randulph Crew with my consent, 
or with a farthing of mine.” 

“ Or of mine,’ subjoined Abel. 

As these words were uttered, the side door opened, end Hilda entered, 
followed by Mre. Clinton. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the miser, darting an angry look ather. * What do 
yon want here '—who let you out of your room?” 
~ Jacob unlocked the door, and informed me that Mr. Beechcroft was 
below,” she replied; “and I therefore came down to see him.” 

“T urust I have opened your father’s eyes to the trick attempted to be 
practised upon him,” said Abel. “ He has promised not to proceed in the 
matter till a satisfactory explanation is given him respecting your cousin’s 
affairs. And as that [ know can never be done, the match is virtually at 
an end.” 

“Ifit were not so,” replied Hilda,” “it would make no difference with 
me, for I here declare before you, that even if my cousin should prove to 
be what he represents himself, [ will never wed him.” 

“ After such a declaration, young man, is it possible you can desire to 
prosecute the match !” said Abel. 
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“Is my cousin in earnest !”’ asked Philip. et 

“ You could scarcely doubt it,” she replied “ Bat if you require a re 
iterated assurance, take it.”’ 

“Then, sir, if Hilda retains these opinions,” said Philip, to his unek 
‘there is an of the affair.” 

“ Hlow so?” cried the miser. “You have my concurrence. 
not dare to disobey me—to brave my displeasure.” 

“T will not take her on those terms,” replied Philip. “1 will havé 
by her own free consent, or not at all.” : 

“Ah! you are more serupulous than you were yesterday,” observes 
the miser suspiciously. “ You shrink from vour bargain. There is sou» 
truth in what Mr. Beecheroft has stated.” 

“ Take care, sir,” observed Mr. Diggs to Philip. “ Your motives wil 
be miscenstrucd.” ' 
“Teare not,” replied Philip. “I should be worse than Mr. Beech 
croft represents me, to pursue a match when the lady expresses so deci 
ded an opinion against it. LI therefore b-& to resign all pretensions to he 

hand.” 

“ Nephew !” exclaimed the miser,in surprise. 

“fam grateful for the good opinion vou have entertained of me, ur 
ele,” pursu d Philip; “end though | thus deprive myself of all chanc 
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fied of my title to that honor. 
deeds.” ’ 

“ You are hasty, Philip—” 

“Not so, uncle. I wish you good morning.” 

And he was about to depart, when the door was again opened by Jacol + 
admitting Cordwell Firebras and Rendulph. It would be difficult to sa 
whether the new-comers, or those to whom they were introduced, wer 
the most surprised. Amid the confusion, however, Randulph contrive 
approach Hilda. 

“I fear,” he said, * indeed | know I must have lowered myself in y 
opinion by my conduct vesterday. But, though it may be no exculpati 
permit me to state that that the situation in which you perecived me w® 
the result of accident.” 

“ No apologies are necessary to me, sir!” said Hilda, haughtily and dik 
tantly. “It cannot be other than matter of indifference to me who ag 
your associates.” 

“Yet hear my explanation,” pursued the young man. “The lady yo 
saw me with was committed to my care by—as I live, by the very perso 
who stands there, except that he was differently dressed at the time.”’ { 

“T never saw you before, sir,” said Phillip, “ never!” 

“I am satisfied that is the person!” cried Randulph—*I would swe: 
to bis voice.” 

“ After this, sir, can you longer question the cheat attempted to be play » 
ed upon you?” said Abel to the miser. 

“If he doubt it,” said Firebras, “ I will open his eyes.” 

“It is plain I am tricked by some of vou, and trifled with by all,” cric i 
the miser, angrily. “I would my house were rid of you!”’ 

“ You shall be rid of me, at all events, uncle,” said Phillip. “ Again 
wish you good morning. Come, sir,’ he added, to the attorney. At 
they left the house together. 
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“fT am glad he is gone,” said Firebras. “ Mr. Searve, I have the ple 
sure to tell you your nephew is a consummate rascal, and it is well ve 


are rid of him. Mr. Abel Beecheroft, I did not expect to meet you her, 
but your presence is singularly opportune.” 

es For what, sir?’ demanded Abel, coldly. 

“ Why, to come to some arrangement respecting a matter in which u 
hap iness of your nephew is materially concerned,” es Firebras. 
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“ean understand each other, vou will throw ro obstacle in the way~ 
And you, friend Searve,” he added, turning to the miser, “I counsel ye 
to place this young man in the position of your nephew. He will mat 
her a far better husband, and—”’ he whispered a few words in the mise), | 


ear. ; 
“The condition, I presume, which you annex to the unfen is, th f 

my nephew should join the Jacobite cause, Mr. Firebras 7" demand a 

Abel. % 
Firebras made no reply. § 
“is it not so, Randulph pursued Abel, sternly. a ' 
“Unele,” replied Randulph, rushing towards him, and flinging hime 

on his knee before him, “I love Hilda passionately, and would sacrifi | | 

my life for her!” i i 

a! But not, | hope, your honor,” replied Abel, coldly. “ Recoiltet + 

whom you owe allegiance. Maintain your loyalty unsulled, orl disee = 

you.” 


« Be not too hasty, sir,” cried Randulph ; “ more than my life hangs 
vour breath.” : ; 
" “Randulph Crew,” said the miser, “1 have suffered things to proce 
thus far without interruption, because I have been taken by surprise. B 
no importunitits of your's, your uncle’s, or Mr. Firebras’s, shall prev 
upon me to consent to your union with my daughter. And I positive 
- t - wifi 
interdict you from seeing her again! i ley 
“ And I lay the same injunction upon you,” said Abel. 
“ Hilda!” exclaimed the young man, looking at her—* Hilda f 
she averted her gaze. st 
“Come with me,” cried Abel authoritatively. 
And, heaving a deep sigh, Randulph followed his unele ont of 
room. 2 
“ Hilda.” said Cordwell Firebras, as soon as they were left alone—* 3 
have lost atrue lover—} ou, Mr. Searve, hav e lost a rood son-in-law weil 
: ‘ * ” 
{ and the Jacobite canse have lost an excellent partisan. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The visit to the Haymarket Theatre, and the Supper afterwards with BK 
Conway—Randulph again awkwardly cireumstan ed with Hilda—His Ca 
of Gaiety— Abel's remarks upen it to Mr Jukee. ; itt 

Tue next morning, as Trussell and Randulph eat together after bre , 
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fast Mr. Jukes entered the room, and delivering the former a little perf ~ 
e] billet, on a silver waiter, departed. ‘ ; 
“ Fyrom Lady Brab herself, I declare,’ cried Truseell, glancing a 
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'superecription, and breaking open the note. “ Egad! here’s a disappoint- 
/ ment. Old Scarve wont allow his daughter to attend her ladyship’s drum 
Mto-night if we Zo there; and so, she prays us to dine with her to-morrow 
}; instead.” 
“ And thus I shall miss my only chance of seeing Hilda, while she will 
tbe exposed to the assiduities of thet daring impertinent, Beau Villiers!” 
ried Randuiph. 
Very true,” said Trussell, gravely. 
ZT wont receive the back-word,” said Randulph. “Til go in spite of 
oF ladyship.”’ 
“Poh! poh! vou mustn’t think of such a thing,” rejoined Trussell.--- 
It would be an unheard of impropriety; and you would only expose 
yourself to insult. It’s devilish unlucky, but it can’t be heiped. I’ve 
pointed out to you the remedy for the evil. Forget Hilda, and replace her 
mage with that of Lady Brabazon. If the beau robs you of your mis- 
tress, you can soon be even with him. Ha! ha! And now, since the 
aplans of the day are so entirely changed, suppose we go into the city, and 
see some of the sights there, and afterwards dine at one of the cotiee- 
ouses. Who knows but we may meet with some adventure which may 
merely divert the current of your thoughts.” 

Whatever Randulph might ‘think of the probability of his uncle’s 
notion being realized, he acquiesced in the suggestion, and not long 
after this, they sallied forth, and taking a boat at the Palace stairs, rowed 
o the Tower, near which they were landed. Conversant with every ob- 
pect of interest in the old fortress, Trussell proved an excellent guide to 
his nephew, and they spent some hours in examining its various fortifica- 
jons, and in talking-over its historical recollections, as well as in visit- 
mg its armories ~ lions, and such matters as were then and much 
pore recently exhibited to the public. From the Tower they proceeded 
the Royal Exchange, where they likewise spent some time. As the 
y had begun to draw in, Trussell proposed an adjournment to Kivat’s 
bifee-house, where, he averred, they were sure of a good dinner, and ex- 
ellent wine. Randulph assented, and to Kivat’s they repaired. Trus- 
bll’s assertion was found to be well warranted; the dinner was capital, 
nd the claret so good that, in spite of his nephew's remonstrances, he 
Fealled for a second Lottle. Randulph had already drank more than he 
yas accustomed to, but he could not resist the bumpers pressed upon him 

By his jovial uncle, who assured him that the best way of getting rid of 
@oare Was to drown it in the glass. A third bottle was called for, and dis- 
posed of; and Trussell then ordered a coach, and privately instructed the 
Sriver to take thein to the Littke Theatre in the Haymarket. 

On arriving there they were shown, by Trussell’s desire, into a box near 
Phe stage, and as they entered it, the house was ringing with the applaus- 
fs bestowed on a song which had just been executed by a female singer. 
he reiterated cries of encore, were at length complied with by the fair 
Pbject of them, who, advancing from the wings, whither she had retired, 
misclosed the figure and features of Kitty Conway. She repeaied the 
Pong with infinite archness and spirit, and Randulph, like the rest of the 
House, was in raptures with her. He applauded vehemently, and as Kut- 
y gracefully courtseyed in return for the plaudits, she recognised him, 
nd curing the rest of the performance, scarcely ever removed her eye 
vom him. In spite of his efor ts to avoid it, Randalph could not be insen- 
Able to the witchery of her glance, neither was he blind to the perfect 
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ad when the curtain fell, and hid her from his view. 


1 to sup with ier after the play. 


te. Randulph looked perplexed. 







iymmetry of her exqnisite little figure, displayed to the greatest advan- 
se in a pretty peasant dress, or her airy movements, nor deaf to her joy- 
fas laugh that rung like silver upon his ears. He was, therefore, almost 


Trussell, who had noted with secret satisfaction the effect produced by 
Pe pretty actress upon his nephew, and who had, perhaps not wndesign- 
‘ily, placed him so near her, now launched into a rapturous panegyrie 
} a charms and talent, declaring both to be unapproachable; ‘and 
thile Randulph was assenting to all he heard, an orange-woman entered 
*’e box, as was tleen the custona, and while aflecting to offer her basket of 
suit to the cldet gentleman, slipped a note into the hands of the younger. 
he then withdrew, and Randulph, opening the billet, found, as he anti- 
pated, that it came from Kitty Conway, and contained an invitation to 


“You will go, of course,” said Trussell, as his nephew showed him the 
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“ f ought to apologize for this intrusion,’ Mistress Conway,” said Trus- 
sell, “and I can only excuse myself on the ground of my excessive desire 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“ You are Mr. Crew’s uncle, sir,---that is enough forme,” replied Kitty. 
“fT am delighted to see you.” 

Trussell bowed and placed his hand upon his heart---a gesture pecu- 
liur to people who have very little heart to be so indicated. 

“You have got the start of us, Sir Singleton,” he said. “When we 
had the pleasure of seeing Mistress Conway at the Folly on the Thames, 
the other day I fancied you were unknown to her.” 

“Our acquaintance is only of two days’ date,” said Kitty. “Sir Sin- 
gleton was good enough to send me——” 

“Hush! hush! sweet Kitty, [ implore you,” interrupted the old beau. 

“Nay, { haven’t been enjoined to secrecy,” she rejoined. “He sent me 
a suit of diamonds worth five hundred pounds, entreating a moment's in- 
terview in return, which of course I could not refuse.” 

* Of course not,’ langhed Trussell. “Do you hear that, Randulph ?” 
he whispered to his nephew. “ Ah, you're a lucky dog!” 

At this moment the servant entered the room, and announced supper.— 
Kitty gave her arm to Randulph, and the old beaw and Trussell contend- 
ed for the elderly lady, who at length fell to the charge of the former. 

Meanwhile, the pretty actress led her guest to the adjoining chamber, 
the walls of which were adorned with several choice paintings, most of 
them relating to theatrical subjects. Over the fireplace hung a portrait 
of Kitty herself in one of her favorite characters, and Randu!ph comment- 
ed upon its resemblance to her with a warmth that brought the color to 
her cheek, and caused her heart to palpitate against his arm. A round 
table stood in the middle of the room, loaded with cold chickens, cold 
ham, cold tongue, lobsters, pates, jellies, and salads. There were seve- 
ral sorts of wine on the table; ratafia, rosa solis, and usquebaugh on the 
side-board ; and champagne in ice in the baufet. As soon as the others 

made their appesrance, Kitty dismissed the attendant. 

“ We can wait upon ourselves just as well,” she said; “and the pre- 
sence ofa servant is always a restraint.” 

“Tam quite of your opinion,” said Trussell. “ Allow me to offer you 
a wing of a chicken?” 

“Thank ye,” replied Kitty. “Pray take care of yourself. 
ever seen’ me play Flora before, Mr. Crew ?”’ 

“T am almost ashamed to confess that this is the first time [have ever 
been in a theatre in London,” replied Randulph. 

“JT ield you he was fresh from the country, Kitty,” laughed the o'¢@ 
beau; “ very fresh.” 

“| like him al the better for it,” she replied. 
be the first actress you have seen.” 

“Singularly delightful!” rejoined Randu!ph, gallantly. 

And Trusse!l, who sat next him, nudged him in token of his approbs- 
tion. 

“ By the bye, Sir Singleton,” he said “T haven’t yet inquired how we 
chance to see you here to-night. I thought you were engaged to Lady 
Brab’s dram?’ 

“So 1 was,” replied the old bean. “In fact, I have been there for a 
couple of hours, but I preter a supper with Kitty Conway to all the par- 
ties in the universe.” ; 

“ You flatter me!” rejoined the frir object of the compliment ; “such a 
pretty speech deserves 2 glass of champagne. Will you join me and Mr. 
Crew in one?” : Site 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” replied Sir Singleton. 

And springing up with an agility perfectly youthful, he took a bottle 
from the ice-pail, and poured its foaming contents into Kitty’s glass. 

“ A thousand thanks, Sir Singleton,” she seid. “I’m concernedto give 
you so much trouble.” 
~ Don’t say a word,” replied the old beau, bowing. 
to be your slave.” 

“I "see no reason why we shouldn't follow their example, madem,” 
said Trussell, taking the bottle from Randulph, and assisting the elderly 
lady. 

“Nor I,” she replied, returning his bow. 

“By the bye, Mr. Crew,” said Sir Singleton, “ old Scarve the miser, 
and his daughter Hilda, were at Lady Brab’s to-night.” 


Have you 


* How singular I should 


“T’m enchanted 


“What! airsid of a pretty woman?” laughed Trussell. “I had a 
Miter opinicn of you. TU take care of you. Let me see where she 
mes. Ob, close by—at the comer of the Haymarket, next to Cockspur- 
meet. By the bye, the note is not directed. She doesn’t know your 
ame fia: ha!” 
“Weil, L suppose must go,” said Randalph. 
g° To be sure you must,” laughed Trussell. “You'll forfeit all claim to 
_ considered a youth of spirit if you don’t.” 
phe entertainments of the evening were concluded by another light opera 
Wied, “ Trapolin’s Vagaries,” in which Kitty Conway did not appear; 
d this over, they quitted the Louse, and repaired to the abode of the 
tty actress. A footinan in arich livery admitted them, and ushered 
em inte a small but exquisitely-furnished apartment, blazing with wax 
‘hts and qwirrors, where they found Kitty seated on a couch, conversing 
sth en old gentleman, who, as he leaked ie p at their entrance, proved to 
Sir Singleton Spinke. An eiderly female, probably the fair actress’s 
PSther, was likewise present. The old beau seemed a little disconcert- 
-on their appearance, but he instantly recovered himself. As to Kitty 
Mpway,-he sprang trom the couch, and running towards Randulph, 
etched out both hands to him with unfeigned joy, crying, “Oh! how 
y glad i am to see you! How kind in you to come! I had almost 
Pen youup. And now you must introduce yourself to me in due form ; 
tthouch | wrote to you, you may have perceived I didn’t know how to 
dress. iny billet.” 
Permit me to have that honor, sweet Kitty,” said Sir Singleton, step- 
Sg forward’ “ for both geutiemen are particular friends oi mine. [was | 
, aware they were coming, or | would have taken care to apprise you | 
their nuues. This is Mr. Randulph Crew, newly arrived trom Che- | 
e, and with all the freshness—im every sense—oi the country about him. 
*d this is his uncle, Mr. Trussell Beechcroft.” 
+ Aud his guardian also, f presuwe,” langhed Kitty ; “ for it appears he 
Put let him stir without him.” 


ai 


“1 understood they were expected,” said the young man setting down 
his glass. 

“[ hope the wine is not too much iced for you?” remarked Kitty, anx- 
iously. 

* Not in the least,”’ he replied. 

“ She seemed to be greatly admired,” resumed Sir Singleton ; “ but for 
my part, | agree with Clementina Brabazon in thinking her beauty over- 
rated. One thing, perhaps, migjt be against her—she was decidedly out 
of spirits.” 

Randulph finished his glass. : 

“Who are you speaking of?’ asked Kitty, who, in her anxiety about 
Randulph, had not canght the previous remark. — 

“ Hilda Scarve, replied Sir Singleton. ‘* She is considered very beau- 
tiful. But she won't bear a comparison with some one I cou!d point out.” 

“T accept the compliment, Mr. Singleton,’ rejoined Kitty, smiling.— 
“ | have heard of this fair creature before. Give me some ratafia, Mr. 
Crew, and pledge me. 1 can play the hostess yeu perceive.” 

“To perfection—as you play everything else,” returned Randulph 

“ Why, you have only seen me in one part, and can’t therefore judge,” 
she replied. “ However, [ accept the compliment, as I have just done Sir 
Singleton’s.” 

Trussell had felt some uneasiness about his nephew during the latter 
part of the conversation, but he now hoped the danger was past. He 
was mistaken. 

“] forgot to say, Mr. Crew,”? remarked Sir Singleton, with a little 
covert matice, “ that Villiers paid the miser’s daughter very marked at- 
tention, and devoted himself to her almost exclusively during the whole 
tims he remained.” 

“ Indeed !’" exclaimed Randulph, turning pale. 

“And how did she receive his attentions!’ interposed Trussell, 
adroitly. ‘ 

“Why, coldly enough, I must say,” replied Sir Singleton. 
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“Was her father with her 7—did he sit near her?’ asked Randulph, | release me, I will explain how I came to be here, and in this dress. 
| 


breathlessly. 

“No; he was at cards, and thereby hangs a tale, which I will tell vou 
anon. She was attended by Sir Norfolk Salusbury, who, I believe, is 
a relation of her’s.”’ ; 

“ Sir Norfolk is her cousin on the mother’s side,” remarked Trussell. 

“ He is a stiff, punctilious old fellow,” laughed Sir Singleton. “ He 
didn’t seem in the least to approve of Villier’s attention to Hilda, and 
{ shouldn't wonder if they fight about her to-morrow. But now for 
the story I promised you. Old Scarve, who, it seems, is a capital whist 
player—” 

“ He was always so reputed,” observed Trussell. 

“And with reason, as you will find,” rejoined Sir Singleton. “ Well, 
he sat down to cards, in the early part of the evening, with Sir Bulke- 
levy Price, and in less than an hour won twelve thousand pounds of him.”’ 

“ Twelve thousand pounds! Sir Singleton,” exclaimed Trussell. “You 
amaze me.” 

“Tt amazed everybody else, too, I assure you,” replied Sir Singleton. 
“Sir Bulkeley had too much wine; and be went on losing and doubling 
his bets until his losses amounted to the sum I’ve mentioned. I ied 
to stop him; but it was of noavail. You should have seen the old 
miser rise from the table after his success. I never beheld such fearful 
exultation. His eyes literally blazed, and he walked like a young 
man. Sir Bulkeley got up at the same time with a very flushed face, 
and said, ‘ You shall have your winnings to-morrow, Mr. Scarve. To 
which the miser replied with a bitter sneer,‘ The mortgage will do as 
well, Sir Bulkeley.” 

“ A home thrust! and just like him,’ said Trussell. “ Well, I’ve lost 
some money ein my time, but never anything like this.” 

“I wish 1 could have such luck asthe miser,’ said Kitty, “I'd leave 
off acting and take to gaming. But you've been talking so hard, that 
you've forgotten to eat, gentlemen. For my own part, should be glad 
of some champagne.”’ 

Her glass was instantly filled by Randulph, and Sir Singleton chal- 
lenged the elderly lady. The conversation then became very livery, 
Kitty presently velunteered a song, which she executed so charmingly, 
that it quite ravished her auditors. [no fact, her sprightliness, beauty- 
and accomplishments, coupled with her winning manners and good na- 
ture, made her almost irresistible—and so Randulph found. The cham; 
pagne circulated freely, and its effects began to be slightly manifest on 
the two elderly gentlemen. Again Kitty poured forth her clear and 
melodious voice in song, when the door was opened, and a young man 
entered the room. It was Philip Frewin. He looked surprised and an- 
noyed at seeing the party,and a flush of anger rose to his cheek as he 
recognized Randulph. Kitty Conway carelessly motioned him to a 
chair, which he took almost mechanically. Sir Singleton and Trussell 
slightly acknowledged his presence, but Randulph sternly regarded 
him. 

“TI believe, sir,” he said, “ you are the person I saw at Mr. Scarve’s, 
and whom I previously met at the Folly on the Thames. May [ ask 
the meaning of the masquerade attire you assumed yesterday ?”’ 

“ You are under some mistake, sir,” rejoined Philip, with great efironte- 
ry. “I know nothing of Mr. Scarve.” 

“Not know him !”’ cried Randulph in amazeiuent. “ € understood vou 
Were his nephew, Philip Frewin.” " 

“Tam no relation to Mr. Scarve, and my name is not Philip Frewin,” 
replied the other. 

itty Conway here burst into a loud laugh, which she continned in 
spite of Philip’s angry looks. 

“Will you oblige me with your real name, then?” demanded Ran- 
dulph, after a pause. 

“No, sir, | will not,’ replied Philip. “ What the devil is it to vou 
what I aim called? fam not accountable to you for my actions. How 
comes this impertinent fellow here, Kitty ! he added, turning to her. 

“ He comes by my invitation,” she rejoined. “ And if you donot like 
his company, you can leave the house.” 

“TItis for him to leave the house, not me,” replied Philip. “If he 
wont go out quietly, I shall be under the necessity of turning him out.” 

Ritty uttered a faint scream, and Randulph sprang to his feet, while 
the rest of the party regarded each other in dismay, as if in expectation 
of a scene. 

Under the influence of excessive passion, which supplied him with 
a courage foreign to his craven nature, Philip strode towards Ran- 
dulph, apparently with the intention of carrying his threat into exe- 
cution; before he could reach sim, Kitty threw herself between them. 
Under her shelter, Philip became so violent in his manner, and offen- 
sive in his language, that at last Randulph lost his patience, and snatch- 
ing Sir Singleton’s clouded cane from him, he pushed Kitty aside, and 
began to lay it with considerable energy upon Philip’s shoulders.— 
Roaring lustily, the latter made for the door, and Randulph pursued 
him, Kitty following closely after them, to see that no mischief ensued. 
In this way, they hurried along the lobby, where Philip got open the 
street door, and darted out with such rapidity thathe ran against a tall 
man who chaneed to be passing at the time, and who instantly caught 
hold of him. Before his captor walked two other persons, preceeded by 
by 2 link-boy, and the latter hearing the noise, turned round, and threw 
his light full upon the party. The persons in advance were the miser 
and his daughter, who were.returning from Lady Brabazon's, and the 
tall man was no other than Jacob Post. At this moment Randulph 
rushed forth ; and on seeing the miser and his daughter, he halted in 
dismay, which was not diminished as Kitty Conway came up and caught 
hold of his arm. It was an embarrassing situation certainly, and Ran- 
dulph was so confounded that he could not utter a word. 

Jacob, meanwhile, had discovered the prize he had caught, and he lost 
no time in announcing his good luck. 

“ Look here,sir!”’ he cried, triumphantly ; “look at your miserly ne- 
hew! I have him fast enough. oak at the clothes he has on. May- 
ap, he'll deny himself now. Look at him, I say, sir! and satisfy 

yourself that it’s him, for he’ll outswear afterwards if vou don’t.’ 

“What! Philip!’ cried the miser,“is it really you!” 

“It is, sir,” replied Philip. “And if you will order your servant to 


have been put in peril of my life by Randulph Crew, who stands there 
with his mistsess.”’ 
* Release him, Jacob,’ said the miser. 

| “Pd rather you'd let me take him to Saint James’s Round-house,” 
| replied Jacob ; “I'm sure it’s the fittest place for him.” 
| “Do asl bid you, rascal |” cried Scarve, authoritatively. “ Now then 

what is the meaning of all this, Philip?’ 
| “Do not inquire further, father,’ cried Hilda, tremblingly. “Come 
| away, I beseech you.” 
}. Seeing that Randulph was uneble to speak, Kitty Conway advance? 
| towards the miser. 2 

“1 cen explain what has happened in a moment,” she said. 

| ‘ Father!’ said Hilda, in a determined tone, * if you will not accom- 
| pany me, | will walk forward by myself.” 
| “Tm ready to go with you,” said Jacob. 
| “Well, well, I'm coming,” replied the miser—* some other time, 
nephew—some other time.” 
| As the miser and his daughter moved off in one direction, Philip, fear- 
| ful of the consequences of remaining, ran off in the other. At this mo- 
| ment, Trussell and Sir Singleton appear ed at the door. 
| Well, have you got rid of him!’ cried the tormer. 

“ Look where he runs,” laughed Kitty. “Who, think you, chanced to 
be passing at the time we came forth !”’ 
| * Perhaps the miser and his daughter,’ said Trussell. 
| “A good guess,” replied Kitty. 

“ Thedevil!”’ exclaimed Trusse]l—‘and they saw you with my nephew? 
Why, this is worse than the Folly on the Thames!” 

“Far worse!” groaned Randulph. “ My hopes are now utterly des- 
troyed !” 

“I don’t understand vou,” said Kitty ; “ but come into the house.” 

“No,” replied Randulph, bitterly ; “and | would I had never enter- 
ed it!” 

“For Heaven's sake, Randulph, consider what you are about,” eried 
Trussell—“ this rudeness to a pretty woman, who has shewn you s0 
much kindness! I blush for you.” 

“Tam no longer master of myself?’ cried Randulph. 

And murmuring some apology to Kitty, he bade her good night, and 
walked off with his uncle. 

“ Well, here’e a pretty conclusion to the supper,” said Kitty to the 
old beau. “I don’t know whether to langh or cry ; but perhaps I'd bet- 
ter langh. Randulph Crew is an odd young man, but he’s very hand 
some, and that makes up for a thousand singularities.” ,; 

“He has very bad taste, Kitty,’ replied Sir Singleton, “ for bes 
blind to vour attractions, and adores Hilda Scarve.” . 

“ So it seems, Jshe replied, in atone of pique. “ And now, good night 
night, Sir Singleton.” 

* Not just yet, sweet Kitty,” he cried, following her. “I’ve a great 
deal to say to you. I shall make you another handsome present to- 
morrow.’ 

“Then keep what you have to say till then,” she rejoined, slapping 
the door unceremoniously in his face. ! : 

tandulph’s reflections on awaking the next morning were not of 
the most enviable kind; and bitterly did he reproach himself for his 
imprudence. Fete seemed determilied to place an insurmountable bar 
between him and the object of his hopes,and he, at last, in some degree, 
consoled himself, as many others have done before him, by thinking that 
he was rather the victim of necessity than of his own misconduct.— 
Throughout the early part of the day, he continued ina state of deep 
depression, from which Trussell in vain tried to rouse him. As to Abel, 
having ascertained from Mr. Jukes the cause of his despondency, he 
forbore to question him about it, and ever feigned not to notice it. Itre- 
quired some little persuasion to induce him to dine with Lady Braba- 
zon that day ; but once in the atmosphere of her ladyship’s wit aud pleas- 
antry, he soon revived. Divining with true feminine tact, the cause of 
his dejection, she speedily dissipated it by her fine powers of railery = 
| and, to his own surprise, he passed a very agreeble evening, and quitted 
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the impression she had produced, Lady Brabazon did not fail to im- 
| prove it. She ineluded him in all her parties for a month to come, and 
| took care to involve him in such a round of gajety and fashionabie dissi- 
| pation, that he could not by any means extricate himself from it. The 
effect of this was soon manifest in his habits, in his attire, and in his 
manners ; and though the change was mightily approved of by Trussell, 
it was viewed in a very different light by his more sagacious and far- 
| sighted uncle. ' 

|} Well, Jukes,” said the latter, one day to his butler, “ my first opin- 
ion of Randulph is fully borne out by his conduct.” 

| “ Why he is rather gay, to be sure,” replied Mr. Jukes. “But J don’t 
| give him up yet. Young men, as Mr. Trussell says, will be young 
men.’’ 

“ But there’s no oceasion for them to be young rakes,” cried Abel, 
sharply. “ My nephew is a sad dissipated dog. Lady Brabazon seems 
to have got him completely into her toils.” 

“Ah! she’s a dangerous woman!” said Mr. Jukes, lifting up his 
hands—* a dangerous woman !” 

“ And the pretty actress, Kitty Conway 
with her occasionally, eh ’”’ 

“ | fear she does, sir,” replied Mr. Jukes. 

“ Fear—you know hie does, sirrah,” cried Abel. “ Why attempt to 
equivecate? What masquerade were they talking of at breakfast this 
morning ?”’ 


pursued Abel. “ He sups 


* What, haven't you heard of it, sir?’ replied-the butler, “Itsa 
grand masquerade to be he id at Ranelagh on Thursday. All the world 
is going there ; and, amongst others, my graceless nephew, Crackenthorpe 

| Cripps.” 

“What ! in his master’s clothes ?"’ said Abel. 

| No, sir,” replied Mr. Jukes, “as harlequin, 

“ Harlequin!” echoed Abel ; “ that will suit him exactly. Get me a 


i ‘ ont . 2 Aef = 99 
domino betore Thursday, Jukes ; Vl go to this masquerade myself. 
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the house more than half in love with its fair mistress. Satisfied of 


« Why. sir, you're becoming as great a rake as your nephew,” re- 
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turned Mr. Jukes, laughingly. “If I might be permitted, I should like 


to go with*you to Ranelagh. { wish to have an eye on Crackenthorpe. — 
Ah, sir! our nephews are sad plagues to us—sad plagues!’ 

“ My nephew shall not plague me much longer,” replied Abel. “Tl 
give him another month, and then——” 

“You'll give him another after that,” interrupted the butler. 

“No I wont,” rejoined Abel; “1 wont give him a day, nor an hour 
longer. Tvespent nearly a hundred pounds upon him already—upon his 
dress—his amusements—his profigacies. No, Vil pack him off into the 
country. By the bye, his mother has written to say she is coming to 
town. I’ve endeavored to dissuade her from the step, but she says she 
is uneasy about Randul ph.” 

“ Well, I hope she'll come,” returned Mr. Jukes. 
wanted just now.” 


“ I’ve no wish to see her,’ eaid Abel, etornly. “There has been a cool- 
ness between us for years.” 

“Then the sooner it is got rid of the better,” rejoined the butler. “Don’t 
let the grave close over it. Her presence, | think, is very desirable.— 
And on her son’s account, as well as yours, I'm giad she’s coming.” 

* Don’t caleulate upon it,” cred Abel, “ for I don’t think it likely. — 
If I can hinderit, I will.” 

“ While we’re on confidential matters, sir,’ said Mr. Jukes, “ may! 
ask how Miss Scarve is getting on ?”’ 

‘* Well enough, for aught I know,” rejoined Abel testily , “I’ve neither 
heard from her, nor seen her, since my visit to her father. And now I 
wish to be alone. Take care to get me a domino before Thursday.” 


CHAPTER X. 
Randulph receiv. s a Letter from his Mother—Its ffect eupon him—His good 
Resolutions Defeated by Trussell. 

Ranpbutru’s mother had only written to him twice since bis arrival in 
town,—for in those days ladies, especially country ladies, were neither so 
active nor so exacting in their correspondence, as at present,—when one 
day just as he was sallying forth ona pleasurable expedition with Trus- 
sell, aletter was delivered tohim by Mr. Jukes, bearing her superscrip- 
tion. Glancing at it with some misgiving, he would have broken the seal, 
but Trussell, noticing his reluctance, and guessing the cause, advised him 
to put it in his pocket, and read it on his return at night. “Good advice,” 
he said” laughingly ‘ial the better for keeping,—its chief recommenda- 
tion being that it is just as effectual a month afterwards, as at the moment 

iven. 

. If ithad been a billet from Lady Brabazon, or Kitty Conway, he would 
have opened it without hesitation,” remarked Abel, who stood by. 

“ To be sure,” replied Trussell, “and he would have done quite right, 
because such a note would require immediate attention, and as a man of 
breeding he could not leave it a moment unanswered.” 

“ And I am to infer, therefore, that a mother’s letter is to be put aside 1” 
rejoined Abel. 

“ Notexactly, sir,’ luughed Trussell ; “ but when one knows that it 
contains a lecture, one naturally feels indisposed to read it. That I sup- 
pose you can understand.” 

“T understand no such thing,” replied Abel, tartly, “but I perfectly 
understand how excessive addiction to pleasure injures the best princi- 
ples, and chills the warmest affections. Filial love and duty have liule 
influence when dissipation has obtained the eway.”’ 

“1 acknowledge the justness of your rebuke, uncle,” said Randulph, 
“and will read the letter instantly.’ 

“On no account,” rejoined Abel ; “pursue your first impulse. It will 
* keep,’ as my brother says, till to-night, and you may possibly be then in 
a better frame of mind for its perusal. When you have possessed your- 
self of its contents, I shall be glad to be made acquainted with them.”’— 
And turning away, he retreated to the library. * 

It was late when Kanduiph returned, after a day spent in gaiety, as 
usual, and on retiring to his own room, his first business was to take out 


his mother’s letter. Opening it, he eagerly scanned its contents, which 
ran thus :— 





“I'm sure she’s 


“My pear Son.—The accounts I have received of your mode of life 


have given me inexpressible uneasiness. A mother’s h 


ope are perhaps 
seldom fulfilled, and my expectations, { now feel, were too sanguine ever 


to be realized. Still, I did not anticipate such complete disappointment 
as I have experienced. With your generous nature and quick impulses, 
I should not have been surprised at your being led into slight indiscre- 
tions ; but that you shea bove pluaged so deeply into dissipation, and 
connected yourself with persons so very profligate, grieves me to the 
heart. Your conduct, [ believe, is mainly attributable to bad advice, and 
therefore, in some degree, to be excused. Your uncle Trussell is not 
without principle, and has a kindly disposition, but the enjoyment of the 
moment is all he cares for, and he is utterly reckless of consequences. I 
thought I had sufficiently guarded you against him, but I now see my 
error, and feel that [ ought never to have introduced you to society so 
dangerous. My reliance was in your uncle Abel. I persuaded myself 
you would discern the good thatlies beneath the surface of that excellent 
man, and anticipated much from your introduction to him. Not the least, 
therefore, of my affliction is the knowledge that you have forfeited his 
good opinion. Let me hope it is not too late to regain it. 

“In your letters you spoke of Hilda Scarve in terms of the highest 
admiration. Ihave been informed from another source that she is as 
highly-gitted as beautiful, and I confess it would have delighted me to see 
you united to her. I am aware there are obstacles in the way ; but they 
might, perhaps, have been removed. Here again your misconduct, or, to 
give it its mildest term, your imprudence, has beer prejudicial to you. 

“In conclusion, my dear son, I beseech you to pause in your headlong 
career, to abandon te worthless society you have formed, and to place 
yourself under the guidance of your uncle Abel. And 
that he may do so is the fervent prayer of 

“ Your most affectionate mother, 
“ Sopui1a Crew.” 

Randulph read this letter over and over again, and each time with fresh 
self-reproaches. He thought his mother «viewed his indiscretions in too 
scnousa light, but he could not disguise from himself thet her fears were 
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well grounded. What chiefly affected him, however, was the passage re - 
ferring to Hilda, and its reperusal caused him to pace his chamber with 
agitated steps. 

At last he became calmer, and sought his couch: but he could not 
sleep, and in the morming arose feverish and unrefreshed. His uncles 
were at the breekfast-table before him ; but though both noticed his de- 
jected and baggard appearance, neither commented uponit. On the con- 
trary, ‘Trussell was livelier than @seal, and rattled away about the mas- 
querade to be given at Ranelagh on the following day, dilating upon the 
amusement to be expected atit' All at once, Rendulph broke silence. 

“] do notintend to go to the marquerade, uncle,” he said. 

“Notgo!” exclaimed Tonsnell., tevien down a piece of broiled ham 
which he was conveying to his mouth. “ Not go!—why not, in the name 
of wonder 7” 

Abcl eyed his nephew narrowly. 


“1 have been too much at such places of late,’ replied Randulph. 
Trussell burst into a derisive laugh. 


“I see how it is,’ he said; “ you have received a dose of good counsel 
from your mother, and are laboring under its effects.” 

“J trust I shall profit by the advice f have received,” replied Randulph ; 
“and as the first step towards it, | mean to abstain from the masquerade 
at Ranelagh.” 


Abel fastened his eyes uponhim, as if he would read his soul, but he 
made no remark. 

“ Well, well, do as you please, my dear boy,” said Trusse!ll,—“do as 
you please. Ishan’t attempt to persuaade you. But a moment’s reflection 
will convince you that your mother is not in a condition to judge of your 
conduct, She can only learn what you are doing by seport ; and report 
always exaggerates. Her alarm is quite natural. You are a develish 
handsome fetlow—very much liked by the women.—very much courted 
by persons of 7 People in the country are terribly afraid of pretty 
women, and great folks ; but you know that both ore perfectly harmless. 
My only uneasiness about you,” he added, with a dry cough, and a side 
glance at his brother, “is, that your means are rather indadequate to your 
expenses. But you may be richer one of these days.” 

“I see little prospect of it,” muttered Abel. 

“T think there is every prospect of his making a good match, sir,—but 
that is neither here nor there,” replied Trussell. 

“T hope you don’t allude to Beau Villiers’s cast-off mistress, Lady 
Brabazon,” said Abel. “ I would rather he married Kitty Conway than 
that worthless woman. There is at least some honeety about the ac- 
tress.” 

“ Do not be apprehensive on that score, uncle,” rejoined Randulph, “ I 
am notlikely to beso duped. My eyes are opened to my folly.” 

“ How long will they continue so?” sneered Abel. “Satiety begets 
loathing, but with a fresh appetite you will begin anew.” 

“L hope he will,” said Trussell, “for I cannot, for the life of me, dis- 
cover the harm he has committed.” 

“It would surprise me if you did,” observed Abel, contemptuously. 

The conversation here dropped, and the party continued their breakfast 
in silence. At its close, the elder uncle quitted the room. i 

“You were somewhat rash in forming the resolution you have just an- 
nounced, Randulph,” observed Trussell, a8 soon as they were alone ; “1 
did’ni like to say 50 befere my brother, but I felt quite sure of your going 
to the masquerade, notwithstanding your declaration to the contrary.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied Randulph, with the air of a person 
who has come to an unalterable determination. 

“ No, L am not,” rejoined Trussell, smiling ; “ and when I tell you that 
Hilda Learve will be there, I rather fancy you will acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of my remark.” 


“Ah! that alters the case, indeed,” exclaimed Randulph. “But are 
sure of what you tell me ?”’ 

“ Assure a8 we are now sitting together,” replied Trussell. “She is 
going there under the escort of her relation, Sir Norfolk Salusbury.” 

“ Then of course I must go,” cried Rendulph. “I would’nt lose the 
chance of meeting her for the world.” 


“But you forget—you have been too much at such places of late,” 
jecred Trussell. 

“ One more visit can make no difference,” rejoined Randulph. 

‘- But there’s no knowledge what it may lead to,” pursued Trussell.— 
“ Recollect your eyes are open to your folly—ha! ha!” 

Laugh as much as you please, uncle,” replied Randulph. “Ido not 
go to see the masquer ut to meet Hilda.” 

“ Well, I'm glad of your determination, whatever plea you put it upon,’ 
rejoined Trussell, seriously. 

At this juncture, Abel re-appeared. > 

“ Well, Randulph,” he said, regarding him—“ still of the same mind ?— 
No masquerade to-morrow, eh ?” 

“TI fear you will have little confidence in me in future, when I tell you I 
have decided upon going,” replied Randulph, agers | with shame. 

“] expected as much,” replied Abel, coldly. “I knew you would not 
be proot against a! uncle’s powers of persuasion.” 


“Indeed, sir, { have not persuaded him,” said Trussell. “Have I, 
Randulph 7?” 


“You have not,” was the reply. 
“Then let me give you one 
Abel. “ Don’t boast of your pa 

a trial.” 


iece of advice, Randulph,” observed 
resolutions until you have given them 


CHAPTER XI. 

The fair Thomasine’s visit to Hilda.—Her mysterious communication.—!n what 
way, and by whom, the attempt to carry off Hilda was preventod —The Mi- 
ser buries his Treasure in the cellar. 

Duriné all this time, the miser continued to lead precisely the same life 
as before. Nothwithstanding his application to Abel Beechcroft, Jacob 
Post had not quitted his master’s service ; for with all their bickerings 
and disagreements, the porter was strongly attached tohim. A word, 
moreover, from Hilda had turned the scale, and decided Jacob upon stay* 
ing. Things, therefore, went on in their usual Way. Diggs had contriv- 
ed, by pro fueing deeds and other documents, which appeared regularly 
executed, to convince the miser that his nephew's account of his circum- 
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stances was correct. But the project of the alliance was dropped, or 
suffered a: in abeyance, ees on pe no — ree 
respecting it. But it must not be imagined she was perfectly tranquil.— 
On Speman she was haunted by the recollection of Randal h, who 
had made a much deeper impression on her heart than she had at first 
supposed: and though sle made the strongest efforts to banish his image 
from her thoughts, they were unsuccessful. The very jealousy she had 
experienced increased the flame; and her casual encounter with him as 
she was returning from Lady Brabazon’s, tended to keep it alive. She 
saw nothing of him, and heard nothing of him, except that her fathe? now 
and then told her, with a bitter sneer, that he had become excessively 
dissipated. But she now began to find excuses for him, and blamed her- 
self tor having acted harshly towards him on their last interview. Her 
solitary lif>, too, contributed to foster her passion. She had little to dwell 
on besides him, and his image being most frequently presented to her im- 
agination, insensibly became linked with her affections. 

One morning, when her father was from home, and she was sitting in 
her own room, Jacob tapped at the door, and informed her that the mer- 
cer's daughter from over the way, Miss Thomasine Deacle, was below, 
and begged to speak with her. 

She instantly came down stairs, and found the young lady in question 
awaiting her, and very finely dressed, being attired in a red and yellow 
damask gown, with a red satin stomacher, crossed with ribands of the 
same color, great bunches 8f ribands at her ruffles, and a pretty little fiy- 
cap similarly bedizened. She was gazing round the room with the great- 
est curiosity, but on seeing Hilda, she rushed towards her, and wringing 
her hands, exclaimed, in tones of the deepest commiseration, “ And is it 
in this miserable place that loveliness like yours is immured! What a 
marble-hearted tyrant your futher must be!” 

Hilda looked ut a loss to comprehend the meaning of this address. 

t “I beg pardon,” pursued the fair Thomasine, “ but Tam so horror- 
stricken by the sight of these naked walls, and this desolate apartment, 
that I may, perchance, have expressed myself too strongly. Oh! how 
can you exist here, Miss Scarve?” 

- “I contrive to do so, strange as it may appear,” replied Hilda s:ni- 
ing. 

“This is a moment I have for a month sighed for,” cried the fair Tho- 
masine, falling into a theatrical attitude. “1 have longed to commune 
with vou anrestrainedly—to form a strict friendship with you. You will 
soon understand me, as I understand you. Yes Hilda Scarve and Tho- 
masine Deacle, however disproportionate their rank, will be constant and 
attached friends. From this moment I devote myself to you. We have 
both many feclings in common. We both love—and have both been dis- 
appointed ; or rather, our affections have been betrayed.” 

“ff must beg you to cease this absurd strain, Miss Deacle, if the inter- 
view is to be continued,” replied Hilda, somewhat haughtily. “Thave 
neither loved nor been disappointed.” 

“ Nay, fear me not,” rejoined the fair Thomasine. “ Your seerets will 
be as sccure tu my bosom asin yourown. | ama woman, and know of 
what a woman's heart is ee a I deeply oy amg with you. I 


know how tenderly you love tandulph Crew, and how unworthy he has 
roved himself of your rezeard.”’ 


“ Really, Miss Deacle,” cricd Hilda, blushing. “1 cannot suffer vou 
to talk in this way.” ” 

“f only do so to show you that you may have entire confidence in me,” 
replied the fair Thomasine. “ Ah! Mr. Crew is very handsome,—very 
handsome, indeed. 1 do not wonder at his inspiring a strong passion.” © 

“ You are mistaken in supposing he has inspired me with one,” rejoin- 
ed Hilda, somewhat piqued. “ Thope you do not come from him.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the fair Thomasine ; “ but if [I can do aught to 
forward the affuir—if I can convey any message to him—command me.” 

“Tt is time to put an end to this nonsense,” said Hilda. “If you have 
nothing else to speak to me about, except Mr. Randulph Crew, I must 
wish you a good morning.” 

“ One object in my coming hither, Wigs Scarve, I will frankly confess, 
was to make your acquaintance, and, I trust, form a lasting friendship 
with you,” replied the fair Thomasine, somewhat discomposed. “But 
my chief motive,” she added, assuming a mysterious look, and lowering 
her voice to those deep tones in which fearful intelligence is announced 
in melo-drama, “ was to inform you that an attempt will be made to carry 
you off to-night!” 

“Carry me off!” exclaimed Hilda, alarmed. 

“ Ay, carry you off !”’ repeated the fair Thomasine. “ Dreadful, isn’t 
it? But it is what all heroines, like ourselves, are subject to. I may 
not tell you who gave me the intelligence, but you may rely upon it.— 
Most likely, you have some suspicion of the hateful contriver of the base 
design. Our sex are seldom deecived in such matters. IT was bound to 
secrecy, but I could not keep the matter from you. Whatever happens, 
I must not be implicated. Promise me I shal! not be so.”’ 

“You shall not,” replied Hilda. 

“ And oh, Miss Scarve,” pursued the fair Thomasine, “ to appreciate 
my regard for you—to understand me thoroughly—you must know— 
though I oun to mention it—that you are my rival—yes, my rivel.— 
Your matchle«s charms have estranged the affections of my beloved and 
once-dovoted Peter Pokerich. Sill, I feel no reseutment against you— 
but, on the contrary, 1 admire you beyond expression. A time may come 


‘when I may be useful to you; and then forget not your humble, but faith- 


ful friend, Thomasine Deacle.” 

“T will not—I will not,” replied Hilda, who began to entertrin some 
doubts as to her companions’s sanity. “I am greatly obliged by your in- 
formation, and will not fail to profit by it. Good morning.” ~ 

“Farewell!” exclaimed the fair Thomasine, pathetically. “I fear I 
am imperfectly understood.” ; 

Hilda assured her to the contrary, and summoning Jacob, he ushered 
her to the door. 

As soon as the fair Thomasine head departed, Hilda acquainted her aunt 
with the intelligence she had received. Mrs. Clinton was inclined to put 
little faith in it, but recommended that their relation, Sir Norfolk Salus- 
bury, should be consulted on the subject. To this, however, Hilda ob- 
jected, and Jacob Post was summoned to the conference. 
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“Don’t cay a wor! about it to any onc—not even to master,” said the | 


porter, on being appealed to; “leave the affair to me, and [dl warrant 
you, Master Philip Frewin,—for I’ve no doubt it’s him,—ehan’t wish to 
renew the attempt. Go to bed just as usual, and think no more of the 
matter. You shall hear all about it next mornin’.” 

“ But bad you better not have some assistance. Jacob 1” said Hilda 
“Such attempts are always made with sufficient force to ensure their 
execution.” 

“ [ want no assistance, Miss,” replied Jacob—* not I. Half a dozen 
of ’em may come if they choose—but they shan’t go back as they came, 
Vil promise em.” 

“‘f think vou may rely upon Jacob, niece,’ observed Mrs. Clinton. 

Hilda thought so too, frm. it was therefore resolved that nothing should 
be said to the miser on the subject, but that the porter should keep watch 
in his own way. Shortly aiterwards, Mr. Scarve came home. The day 
passed off as usual, and Hilda and her aunt retired to rest early—a sig- 
nal of intelligence passing between them and Jacob as they withdrew. 

It so happened that on this particular night, that the miser, whe wags 
busy with is papers and accounts, signified his intention of sitting up 
late, and ordered Jacob to place another farthing candle before him, to be 
lighted when the first was done. This arrangement not suiting Jacob at 
all, he declined obeying the order, hoping his master would go to bed; 
but he was mistaken. The miser continued busily employed until his 
candle had burnt into the socket, when finding Jacob had neglected to 
»rovide him with another, he went grumbling!ly to the cupboard for it— 
ceva him stir, Jacob, who was on the alert, entered the room. 

“}o you know it’s eleven o'clock, sir?’ he said. “ It’s time to go 
to bed.” 

“ Go to bed yourself, you careless raseal !’* rejoined the miser, angrily. 
“1 told you I was going to sit up, and ordered vou to get me another can- 
dle. But you neglect everything—everything.” 

“No I don’t,” replied Jacob, gruttiy. “ You're hurtin’ your eyes by 
sittin’ up so late. Come, go to bed.” 

“* What the devil’s the meaning of this, raseal ?”’ cried the miser, sharp- 
ly and suspiciously. © You've some object in view, and want to get me 
out of the way. I shail sit up late—perhaps, all night.” 

Seeing his master resolute, Jacob, after muttering afew inaudible words, 
withdrew. 

In another hour he partly opened the door, and popped his head inte 
the room. The miser was still hard at work. 

“ Past twelve o'clock, and a cloudy mornin’ !’’ he cried; mimicking the 
hoarse tones of a watchman. 

“What! still up!” cried the miser. “Get to bed direetly.” ‘ 

“No, [shan’t,’ replied Jacob, pushing the door wide open, and strid- 
ing into the room; “it’s not safe to leave you up. Them accounts can 
just as well be settled to-morrow. Come,” he added, marching to the ta- 
ble, and taking up the candle, “ I'll see you to bed.” 

“Set down the candle, rascal!” cried the miser, rising in a fury—“ set 
it down instantly, or Vil be the death of you.” 

Jacob reluctantly complied, and looking hard at him, scratching his 
head as he sid so. 

“[ see you've something on your mind,” cried the miser fiercely.— 
“ Confess at once that you intended to rob and murder me. Confess it, 
and Pil forgive you.” 

“I’ve nothin’ to confess,” rejoined Jacob. “It's merely regard for your 
welfare as keeps me up. If you’d be advised by me, you'll go to bed— 
but if you wont, you must take the consequences.” 

“ What consequenees, sirrah ?’’ cried the miser, angrily. “Are yor 
master here, or am 1?” 

“ ¥ou are,” replied Jacobh—* more’s the pity. If anythin’ happens, it’s 
not my fault. I’ve warned you.” 

“Stay, rascal!” vociferated the miser, who felt somewhat uncasy— 
“what do you mean ?—what de you apprehend ?” 

“Eshan’t tell yon,” replied Jacob Sandie . “ff can be as close az, 
yon. You'll know if you stay up long cnough.’’ So saying, he dis- 
appeared. : 

The miser was seriously alarined. Jacob’s mysterious conduct was 
wholly incomprehensible. He had never acted so before, and after de- 
batine with himself what it would be best to do, Mr. Searve resolved to 
to fetch his sword, and remain on the watch. Accordingly, he crept up- 
stairs, and possessed himself of the weapon, and as he passed the ladies’ 
chamber, on his return, he heard them stirring within it, while the voice 
of Mrs. Clifton issuing from the keyhole, said, “ Jacob, have they been 
here?” 2 

** Not yet,” replied the miser in a whisper, which he tried to make as 
like the porter’s gruff voice as possible. 

Fully satisfied that he had discovered a plot, but fearful of being sub- 
jected to fnrther interrogations, which might lead to his discovery, if he 
stayed longer, the miser hurried down stairs, muttering as he went—“here’s 
a pretty piece of work! That rascal! Jacob is at the bottom of it all— 
ril discharge him to-morrow morning. Put first, to find out what it 
means. How lucky f chanced to sit up! Its quite providential.” 

Resuming his seat at the table, ha placed the sword before him, and 
went on with his accounts. “The door was left partially ajar, so that, be- 
ing very quick of hearing, he could detect the slightest sound. One o’- 
clock, however, arrived, and the house remained undisturbed. Another 
half hour passed by—still, no one caime. His second eandle had burnt 
low, and he was ealeulating with himself whether he should light a third 
or remain in the dark, when footsteps were distinctly heard on the stairs. 
He snatched up the sword, and rushed to the door, where he encountered 
Jacob with his crabstick in his hand. 

“Oh! Pve caught you, rascal, have [!’’ he cried, seizing him, and pla- 
cing the sword at his throat. 

“Leave go!” said Jacob, dashing him off—* Don't you hear ’em ?— 
They’ve come to carry off your daughter.” And snatching the candle 
from kim, he darted up stairs. 

The miser’s house consisted of two storics, exclusive of the attics.— 
His own bed-room and that ef his daughter lay on the second floor. The 
atties were wholly unoccupied, and filled with old lumber, whieh no one 
but himself would have harbored. ‘The doors were kept constantly lock- 
ed, and the windows boarded up. But it waxevident that the parties who 
had got into the house, had eflected an entrance from the roof. Indeed, 
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Jacob soon after found this to be the case. ——— landing, he 
perceived three masked figure rome the stairs. foremost of 
abem, a sli built person, rather gaily attired, and provided with a 
tu to his companion, and said, “’Pon rep! we’re discovered, 
and ‘better beat a retreat.’ 
The person behind him, however, who was a stout-built fellow, seemed 
ao be of a different opinion 


“ No, curse it, no!’’ he cried, “we wont go back empty-handed. He 


is but one and we'll carry her off in spite of him. Lead us to Miss 
Scarve’s directly, sirrah !”’ he cried to Jacob, “ or we'll cut 
your - 
“Oppose us not, my good fellow,” said the first speaker, “ we mean 
= no harm, rep! Our business is with sath tomate mistress.— 
a to her chamber, and you shall have a crown for your 
aroubie. : 


“You shall have acracked crown for yours!” cried Jacob, bringin 
down his crabstick with such force, that if had hit its mark, it woul 
have more than realized his threat. As it was, a quick spring saved the 
party against whom it was aimed. He let fall the lantern, and ran up 
azhe stairs. The person behind him, uttering a tremendous oath, drew his 
sword, and made a thrust at Jacob, who ied it with his crabstick, and 
in his turn dealt his assailant a blow on the arm that disabled him. Howl- 
ing with pain, and eons 4 the most terrible imprecations, the fellow turn- 
ed and fled, and the third person seeing the fate that had attended his 
companions, followed their example. Darting up stairs, they passed 
through an open door in the attics, scrambled over a heap of lumber, and 
gt through a small dormer window. It was fortunate for the fugitives that 

Jacob, who was close at their heels, got entangled in the lumber, or they 
might net have compos so easily. When he extrjcated himself, they 
were gone, nor could he discover any trace of them. It appeared proba- 
ble that they had passed over to the roof of the adjoining house, and 
dropped upon some leads, whence they had gained a passage which was 
concealed from view. eg it unnecessary to pursue them further, 
Jacob fastened the window, descended to the lower part of the house, 
where he found the miser, together with Hilda and her aunt. 

_ “* Well, have you secured them?” cried Mr. Scarve. “ Hilda has told 
me what it all means.” 

“No,” replied Jacob, “but I have fairly routed them.” 

“Who was the leader ?”’ cried the miser—* Randulph Crew ?”’ 

“More likely your nephew,” returned Jacob. “ But I can’t swear to 
any one. There was three of ’em, and they was all masked.” 
ian : owe you a thousand thanks for my preservation, Jacob.” said 

1 a. . 

“ You may now rest in safety,’’ replied Jacob. “I’ve fastened the win- 
dow, and I warrant me they wont make a second attempt.” 

Repeating her thanks, Hilda then retired with her aunt. 

“ Have you no idea who it was ?”’ said the miser. 

“ Not the least,” returned the other; “and I’m only sorry I couldn't 
identify Mr. Philip Frewin.” 

- The miser made no reply, and whatever his suspicions might be, he 
kept them to himself. The attempt, however, alarmed him on another ac- 
count. [f his house, which he had {considered securely baricaded, could 
be so easily entered, other equally lawless characters, and whose aim 
might be plunder, could obtain admission. He had large sums with him, 
for with the taue avaricious spirit, he loved to see and to handle his gold, 
and not even the loss of interest could induce him to part with it. Re- 
solving to hide his treasure where it could not be discovered, on the fol- 
lowing night, when he concluded all were at rest, he crept stealthily down 
stairs with two heavy money-bags on his back. With some effort, for the 
dock was very rusty, he opened the door of an old disused wine cellar.— 
There was nothing in it but an empty barrel, which lay in one corner. 
. Having looked anxiously round, to see that he was not wat¢ghed, he laid 
down the bags, and crept up stairs for two more. These were heavier 
ahan the first, and he laid them down with as little noise as possible. He 
had to go back a third time, and returned equally laden. He then repair- 
ed toa small coal-hole adjoining, where was deposited a scanty supply of 
fuel, which scanty as it was, he intended should last for many months to 
‘come, and provided himself with a shovel and an old broom. A fourth 
ascent supplied him with a box, in which he placed the bags, and he then 
commenced operations upon the floor of the cellar. With great difficul- 
ay, for he worked with the utmost caution, he got out a few bricks, and 
then his task becgme easier. Having made a hole sufficiently deep to 
hold the box, he deposited it within it, and covering it over with earth, 
restored the bricks as well as he could to their places, jumping upon 
them and pressing them down with his fect. Lastly, he swept all the 
loose earth together, and tossed it into the empty barrel. More than an 
hour was thus employed, and when all was over, he leaned against the 
-wall in a complete state of exhaustion. While thus resting himself, his 
eye wandered to the door, which was slightly ajar, and he thought he 
perceived some one hehind it. Instantly darting towards it, he threw it 
wide open, and beheld Jacob. 

** Villain!” he shrieked, raising his shovel,—“ I'll murder you!” 

“ No you wont,” replied Jacob, dauntlessly. 

“What have you seen, rascal!” cried the miser, trembling with fury. — 
“ Tell me that—speak !”” 

“ Put down the shovel, and then I will, but not othericise,”’ answered 
Jacob. “ Well, then,” he added, as the request was complied with, “I’ve 
seen you bury the box.” 

“ You have !”’ screamed the miser. “ And you know whatit contains ?”’ 

“I do,” replied Jacob. “Some one always sees these things ; and it’s 
well for you, and those to come after you,—that, in this case, it was an 
honest man like me.” 

‘*An honest man!” cried the miser, ironically. “Such a one would 
be asleep in his bed at this hour, and not prying into his master’s affairs.” 

“ And what should his master be doin’, eh?” retorted Jacob— 
“ Shouldn’t he be in bed, too, instead 0’ creepin’ about his house as if he 
was doin’ some guilty deed, and afraid o’ bein’ detected? Which is 
worse, him as buries money, or him ‘as looks on while it’s buried? Ill 
tel! you what it is, sir,—in my opinion, he who acts so deserves to be 
robbed. Nay, I’m not goin’ to rob yon. Don’t be afraid! But I repeat, 
you deserve to be robbed. What was money made for ’—notto be buried 
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there. Spend it, and give yourself comfort. You have’nt many years to 
live ; _ — smay be put where you’ve put your gold. Butl 
ear. 


While Jacob was speaking, the miser remained leaning on the shovel, 
as if considering what he should do. At length, he groaned out—** Well, 
you've baffled my desi Dig up the chest!” 

“ No I wont,” was the surly reply. 

“You wont ?” : 

“ No,” replied Jacob, “I'll not be art or part “in anythin’ of the sort— 
He as hides may find. Since you've buried the treasure, e’en let it rest. 
The secret’s with me.” . 

“Will you swear it?” cried the miser, eagerly. 

“I will, if that’ll content you,”’ replied Jacob. 

“Til trust you, then,” ined Scarve. 

“ Only because you can’t p< oman muttered Jacob. 

The miser took no notice of the remark, but quitting the cellar, locked 
the door, and fastened the padlock outside. 

“You'll never enter this place without my leave, Jacob,’ he cried— 
“nor betray my secret ?”’ 

“ I’ve sworn it,” replied the porter, gruffly. And he tured off into his 
own room, while the miser went up stairs with a heavy 

Some days after this occurrence, Sir Norfvlk Salusbury called upon 
Hilda. ‘The Welsh baronet was rather a fiivorite with the miser, for 
though they had few qualities in common, yet Sir Norfolk's peculiar 
character suited him. He never asked a favor—never wanted to borrow 
money—never required any refreshment. All these circumstances recom- 
mended him to the miser’s good opinion. With Hilda he was a still great- 
er favorite. She liked his stately, old-fashioned.manner ; and though she 
could have dispensed with some of his formality, she preferred it to the 
familiarity of the few persons of quality whom she had encountered. 

On the present occasion, after much circumlocution, Sir Norfolk in- 
formed the miser that there was to be a masquerade, or, as he termed it, 
“a grand gssemblage of personated characters in masks’’ in a few days 
at Ranelagh, and he begged to be permitted to take his daughter to it. 

“It is a useless expense,’ muttered the miser. 

“1 confess I should like to go very much,” said Hilda. “I have 
— seen a masquerade ; and I am told those at Ranelagh are magni- 

ent.” 

“ This will be unusually magnificent,” replied Sir Norfolk ; ‘and as 
you have expressed a wish on the subject, I will procure you a masquera- 
ding habit, and a ticket, if your father will allow you to go.” 

“In that case I see no objection,” said the miser, “ provided I am not 
obliged to accompany her. I abominate such fooleries.” 

‘« ] will gladly undertake the curation of her,” said Sir Norfolk. 

“ And you are the only man I would tffist her with, Sir Norfolk,” re- 

“ ] know you will take as much care of her as I could 


myself.” 
Sir Norfolk acknowledged the compliment by a stately buw. And 
then it was arranged, to Hilda’s great satisfaction, that a court dress-ma- 
ker should wait upon her on the following day, to prepare her a dress for 
the masquerade. All were plessed with the arrangement; and the miser 
was in high glee that he had obliged his daughter without putting him- 
self to trouble or expense; while Sir Norfol 
being able to afford pleasure to his fair cousin. 


was equally gratified in 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Masquerade at Ranelagh, with the Various Incidents that occurrrd at it. 


Ar length, the day so much wished for by the principal personages in 
this history, and by many hundreds besides, arrived. It was the second 
Thursday in July, and a more joyous and auspicious day never ushered 
in a festival. This was the more fortunate, because the early part of the 
entertainment was to take place out of doors. The fete commenced at 
two o’clock ; but long before that hour, the road to Chelsea was crowded 
with coaches, chariots, chairs, atd vehicles of every description. The 
river, too, was thronged with boats, filled with masquers, and presented a 
most litely ap e from the multitudes of spectators drawn forth by 


the fineness of the day, and the gaiety of the scene, which vied in splen- 
dor with a Venetian carnival. 


Among the vehicles, one might have easily distinguished Beau Villiers’ 


ilt chariot, by the magnificence of its equipage ; but the antiquated beau 
Fimeelf wasso metamorphosed, that Mr. Cripps, his valet, could scarcely 
recognize him; nor would he, perhaps, have done so, if the charms of 
the fair Thomasine Deacle (who hung upon his arm) had not attracted 
the old coxcomb’s attention, and caused him to thrust his head out of the 
window to look at her. Sir Singleton Spinke also sat in Villiers’ chariot, 
and having chosen the part of Pierrot, was habited in the peculiar vest- 
ment of white calico, with long, loose sleeves, as well as the broad-leaved, 
high-crowned hat proper to the character. Lady Brabazon’s carriage 
immediately preceded that of the beau, and contained her ladyship, Cle- 
mentina, Trussell, and Randulph. Trussell was dressed like a Turk, 
and wore a large turban, ornamented with a crescent, and a fine, flowing, 
coal-black beard. Randulph did not appear in charatter, but was at- 
tired in a light blue velvet coat, laced with gold, the work of the French 
tailor, Desmartins, which displayed his elegant figure to the greatest ad- 
vantage. He had not yet put on his mask. Clementina was robed in a: 
pink silk domino, and wore a black velvet hat, looped with diamonds, and 
ornamented witha plume of white feathers, and really looked very beau- 
tiful. Lady Brabazon wore a rich silk dress, embossed with gold and 
silver, that suited her admirably. 

Next in advance of Lady Brabazon’s carriage was that of Sir Bulkeley 
Price. ‘The Welsh Baronet was in his ordinary attire, but he was accom- 
panied by a Chinese Mandarin, in a loose gown of light silk, girted at the 
middle with a silken belt, and having a conical cap, topped by a gilded 
ball, on his head. This person, notwithstanding the disguise of a long 
twisted beard, was known to be Cordwell Firebras. 

Passing several other carriages filled with various characters, they 
came to an old-fashioned chariot, driven by a coachman, as ancient as 
itself, in a faded livery,and drawn by two nama Safi ei horses. But 
notwithstanding its unpromising appearance, the occupants of this car- 
riage attracted especial attention from the beholders, and many and loud 
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ne the exclamations of admiration uttered by them. “ She is beauti- 
!” cried one. ‘ Enchanting!” cried another. “ By far the prettiest 
person who has gone to the masquerade,” cried a third. 
the same rapturous strain. 
_ Excited by these remarks, Mr. Cripps, who remained among the crowd 

ressed forward to have a peep into carriage, and found it occupi 

y Sir Norfolk Salusbury, and an exquisitely beautiful young female, 
attired with great simplicity in a dress of white satin, with ie short 
sleeves, as Was then the mode, trimmed with deep falls of lace. A dia- 
mond necklace encircled her threat, and a few natural flowers constituted 
the sole ornaments of her dark abundant hair. It was Hilda Scarve, as 
Mr. pay was instantly aware, tliough he had scarcely time to look at 
her, for Sir Norfolk, out of all patience with the familiarity of the specta- 
tors, thrust him forcibly back, and ordered the coachman, in a perempto- 
ry tone, to drive on—an injunction with which the old domestic found 
some difficulty in complying. 

And now, before entering lagh, it may be proper to offer a word as 
to its history. Alas! for the changes and caprices of fashion! This 
charming place of entertainment, the delight of our grandfathers and 
grandmophers, the boast of the metropolis, the envy of foreigners, the re- 
nowned in song and story, the paradise of hoops and wigs, is vanished— 


And so on, in 


t 
numbered with the things that were! And we fear there is little hope of 


its revival. Ranelagh, it is well known, derived its designation from a 
nobleman of the same name, by whom the house was erected, and the gar- 
dens, esteemed the most beautiful in the kingdom, originally laid out. Its 
situation adjoined the Royal Hospital at Chelsea; and the date of its 
erection was 1690-1. Ranelagh Houee, on the death of the earl, in 1712, 
passed into the possession of his daughter, Lady Catherine Jones; but 
was let, about twenty years afterwards, to two eminent builders, who re- 
let it to Lacy, afterwards patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, and commonly 
called Gentleman Lacy, by whom it was taken with the intention of giv- 


ing concerts and breakfasts within it, on a seale far superior, in point of 
sple 


ndor ahd attraction, to any that had been hitherto attempted. In 
1741, the — were sold by Lacy to Messrs. Crispe and Meyonnct for 
4000/., and the rotunda was erected in the same year by subscription. 
From this date, the true history of Ranelagh nc said to commence. 
it at once burst into fashion, and its entertainments being attended by per- 
sons of the first quality, crowds flocked in their train. Shortly after its 
opening, Crispe became the sole lessee ; and in spite of the brilliant suc- 
cess of the enterprise, shared the fate of most lessees of places of public 
amusement, being declared bankrupt in 1744. The property was then 
divided into thirty shares, and so continued until Ranelagh was closed. 
‘The earliest entertainments of Ranelagh were morning concerts, consist- 
ing chiefly of oratorio, produced under the direction of Michael Festing, 
the leader of the band ; but evening concerts were speedily introduced, 
the latter, it may be mentioned, to show the difference of former fashiona- 
ble hours, commencing at pea me five, and concluding at nine. Thus 
Tt began, Hut towards its close, the gayest visitors to Ranelagh went at 
inidnight, just as the concerts were finishing, and remained there till three 
or four in the morning. In 1754, the fashionable world were drawn to 
Ranelagh by a series of amusements calied Comus’s Court ; and notwith- 
standing their somewhat questionable title, the revels were conducted 
with great propriety and decorum. A procession which was introduced 
was managed with great effect, and several mock Italian duets were sung 
with remarkable spirit. Almost to its close, Ranelagh retained its char- 
acter of being the finest place of public entertainment in Europe, and to 
the last the rotunda was the wonder and delight of every beholder. The 
coup d’eil of the interior of this structure was extraordinarily striking, 
and impressed all who beheld it for the first time with surprise. It was 
circular in form, and exactly one hundred and fifty feet in diameter. 
Round the lower part of the wpa, Naga beautiful arcade, the intervals 
between each arch being filled up by alcoves. Over this was a gallery 
with a balustrade, having entrances from the exterior, and forming a sort 
of upper boxes. Above the gallery was a range of round-headed windows, 
between each of which was a carved figure ie the roof, and form- 
ing the terminus of the column beneath. At first, the orchestra was 
‘ placed in the centre of the amphitheatre, but being found exceedingly in- 
convenient, as well as destructive of the symmetry of the building in that 
situation it was removed to the side. It contained a stage capable of ac- 
commodating thirty or forty chorus-singers. The original site of the 
orchestra was occupied by a large chimney, having four faces enclosed in 
a beautifully-proportioned hollow, hexagonal column with arched open- 
ings at the sides, and a balustrade at the base. Richly moulded, and 
otherwise ornamented with appropriate designs, this enormous column 
had a charming effect, and gave a peculiar character to the whole amphi- 
theatre. A double range of large chandeliers descended from the ceiling ; 
others were placed within the column above mentioned, and every alcove 
had its lamp. When all these chandeliers and lamps were lighted, the 
effect was wonderfully brilliant. The external diameter of the rotunda 
was one hundred and eighty-five feet. It was surrounded on the outside 
by an arcade similar to that within, above which ran a gallery, with a 
roof supported by pillars, and defended by a balustrade. The main en- 
trance was a handsome piece of architecture, with a wide, round-arched 
gate in the centre, and a lesser entrance at either side. On the left of the 
rotunda stood the Earl of Ranelagh’s old mansion, a structure of some 
magnitude, but with little pretension to beauty, being built in the formal 
Dutch taste of the time of William of Orange. “On the right, opposite the 
mansion, was a magnificent conservatory, with t pots of aloes in 
front. In a line with the conservatory, and the side entrance of the ro- 
tunda, stretched outa long and beautiful canal, in the midst of which 
stood a Chinese fishing temple, “p roached by a bridge. On either side 
of the canal were broad gravel walks, and alleys shaded by lines of trees, 
and separated by trimly-clipped hedges. e gardens were exquisitely 
arranged with groves, bowers, statues, temples, wildernesses, and shady 
retreats, e 
Though Lady Brabazon’s carriage was within a hundred yards of the 
entrance of Ranelagh when Mr. Cripps and his party passed it, owing to 
the crowd and confusion it was nearly a quarter of an hour in settin 
down. Before getting out, the whole party put on their masks; — 
Lady Brabazon wrapped herself in a light yellow silk domino. Trussell 
took charge of Clementina, and her ladyshuip fell to Randulplh’s care. It 
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was yet extremely early, but the crowd was prodigious—many hundred 
persons being assembled in the area before the entrance to the rotunda. 
At least a thousand others were dispersed within the gardens, for the 
rotunda was not opened till the evening ; and it was afterwards computed 
that more than four thousand persons attended the masquerade. 

At the entrance, Lady Brabazon and her daughter were joined by Beau 
Villiers, Sir Bulkeley Price, and Firebra:—Sir Singleton Spinke having 
disappeared. Renduiph had already been more than once at Renelagt, 
but it was only to attend the ordinary concerts, and ucver having seen & 
masquerade, he was extraordinarily struck with the spectacle presented 
tohim. Most of the characters were grotesquely dressed, as was the 
taste of the time, for it was not a period in which the niceties of costume 
were understood or regarded. Still, the general effect was admirable. A 
May-pole, surmounted by a crown, with long ribbands dangling from it, 
was planted in _ of the conservatory, aud several daneers were chas- 
ing each other round it, while lively strains were played by a band ot 
musicians beside them. Other and less melodious sounds were heard. 
Now a drummer would go by beating a rub-a-dub enough to deafen every 
listener. ‘Then came the vile scraping of a fiddle or the shrill notes of a 
fife. The shouts, the laughter, the cries of all kinds baffled description, 
and equally vain would it be to attempt any delineation of the motley as- 
semblage. It consisted of persons of al! countries, all periods, and all 
ranks, for the most part oddly enough jumbled together. A pope in his 
tiara would be conversing with a Jew; a grave lawyer in his gown and 


wig had a milk girl under his arm; a highland chief in his full equip- . 


ments escorted a nun; a doge in his splendid habiliments was jesting 
with a common sailor with a thick stick under his arm. But frolic and 
fun every where prevailed; and to judge from the noise,everybody seemed 
to be merry. No one could escape from the tricks and jests of the jesters 
aud buffoons with whom the crowd abounded. The humor of the last 
century was eminently practical; cuffs and kicks were liberally dealt 
around, and returned m kind; and whenever a souhding blow was heard, 
it elicited shouts of laughter like those that are heard at the feigned 
knocks in a pantomine. The clowns, Punches, Pierrots, doctors, and 
harlequins, of whom there were several, besides our friend Mr. Cripps, 
were the chief creators in this kind of merriment. 

While Randulph, greatly diverted by all he saw, was gazing around, a 
few words pronounced by a voice whose tones thrilled to his heart, 
caught his ear. He turned, and saw close behind him, masked, attended 
by a tall personage, whose stiffness left no doubt as to its being Sir Nor- 
folk Salusbury, a beautiful female figure, whose snowy skin, and dark 
streaming ring ets would have told him, if his heart had not already in- 
formed him of the fact, that it was Hilda. Before he could summon reso- 
lution to address her, she had passed by ; and Lady Brabazon, who had 
likewise heard the voice and recognised the speaker, dragged him in the 
opposite direction towards the May-pole. He looked eagerly backwards, 
but she he sought was lost amid the throng, nor could he even discern the 
tall figure of Sir Norfolk. A merry scene was before him, but he heeded 
itnot. The chief dancers round the May-pole were Mr. Cripps and his 

arty. ‘To these were added Sir Singleton Spinke, who had attached 
imself to the fair Thomasine, to the no small annoyance of Peter Poke- 
rich, and a fat quack doctor and his attendant, the latter having a fool’s- 
cap on his head. Round and round went the dancers, Mr. Cripps foot- 
ing it with remarkable agility, and Peter vainly emulating his capers, 
weet some confusion was created by Sir Singleton attempting to over- 
take the fair Thomasine and possess himself of her hand. No more per- 
fect pantaloon can be imagined than the old beau represented, and his 
gesticulations and grimaces called forth the laughter of all the spectators, 
whieh broke into shouts, as at the conclusion of the dance, Mr. Cripps 
gave hime sounding smack on his lean shanks with his wand, while the 
jealous barbar lent-him a box over the car. But this did not quench his 
ardor, and a = from the coquettish columbine, who seemed deter- 
mined not to lose him, drew him after her, as she tripped along the right 
hand alley near the canal with the rest of her gamesome party. 

Randuiph would willingly have disengaged himself from Lady Braba- 
zon, but he could not do so without positive rudeness; and what made it 
worse was, that he was now left alone with her, for the rest of the party 
had disappeared, and he could not help fearing Beau Villiers might have 
discovered Hilda, and have gone in pursuit of her. ° 
“Come, Randulph,” said her ladyship, rallying him; “you seem to 
have lost your spirits at the very time they ought to be at the highest. 
Refreshments are given in the Chinese fishing-temple. Let us go there, 
and try whethera glass of champagne will enliven you.” - 

Randulph suffered himself to be led in the direction mentioned, and if 
he had been able to enjoy it, the scene offered to his gaze must have 
amused him, for it was extremely lively and diverting. The Chinese. 
temple had been newly gilt and decorated, and its burnished pinnacles 
were reflected in the waters of the canal. It was filled with company, 
most of whom were partaking of refreshments, while an excellent band 
stationed in the midst of it played the liveliest airs, to which several par- 
ties on the banks of the cont were dancing. Amongst others were Mr. 
Cripps and his two columbines, who frolicked along the alley on the 
right, followed by the barber, the old beau, and a Mr. Rathbone, attracting 
general attention. Mr. Cripps was so agile, danced so well, and leaped 
so wonderfully, that it was generally supposed he was Mr. Yates, the 
celebrated harlequin of Drury Lane, while if the fair Thomasine had not 
been so pretty, she would have been taken for Mrs. Mann, the favorite 
columbine of the same house. As it was, she was allowed on all hands 
to be the best dancer in the garden; and her glances were so bewitching, 
that many other persons fell mm love with her besides Sir Singleton Spinke. 
One person, in especial, who displayed the mest undisguised admiration 
of her, and who kept as near her as he could, was a tall young man, with 
thin, sharp features, which Mr. Cripps, after puzzling his brains to recol- 
lect them, at last called to mind as belonging to the companion of Kitty 
Conway, at the Folly onthe Thames. This young man, who wore a 
long black silk gown, a velvet cap of the same color, and a flowing black 
wig, and intended to represent an Italian doctor, it is, perhaps, almost 
needless te say was Philip Frewin. Another admirer was a person 
habited as a pope, who kept constantly in their train, but whose robe and 
large mask precluied all idea of discovering who he was. Neither Mr. 
Cripps nor his pretty columbine were displeased by the attention they 
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attracted, and the latter returned the amorous glances cast at her by Phi- 
lip, and the passionate gestures of the , im a manner that drove the 
little barber almost distracted. As to Mr. Cripps, he bounded over the 
c hedge, leaped on to Mr. Rathbone’s hump, slapped the pope on 
the back, clapped the old beau on the shoulder, twirled round his head, 
and performed a hundred other pantomime antics, to the infinite diversion 
of the beholders. When arrived near the extremity of the walk, he called 
out to the musicians in the Chinese temple to strike up the tune, “ Hey, 
boys, up go we!” and immediately commenced a lively dance to it with 
his two columbines, in which they were presently joined by Rathbone, 
Sir Singleton and the barber. 

Having crossed the bridge leading to the Chinese temple, Lady Braba- 
zon stopped, and setting Randulph at liberty, leaned against the rail at 
the entrance, to survey the gay crowd around. While she was thus en- 
gaged, Beau Villiers, followed by en attendant with a bottle of-cham- 
pagne on a silver waiter, approached her, and while pregging her to take 
a glass, looked significantly at her, as if he had something to communi- 
cate. Taking advantage of this fortunate interruption, Randulph sprang 
into a Chinese-fashioned boat lying near the bridge, and seizing the oars, 
rowed off towards the canal, keeping near its sida, the better to view the 
company. Failing, however, in discovering the object of his search, he 
was returning towards the bridge, where Lady Brabazon was still stand- 
ing in conversation with the beau, when a roar of laughter from the dan- 
cers in the alley on the further side of the — hedge, attracted his at- 
tention. This, it appeared, was occasioned by a misedventure that had 
just occurred to the old beau, who having been carried away by his en- 
thusiasm at the fair Thomasine’s dancing, had rashed forward with the 
intention of snatching a kiss from her ruby lips, when the jealous little 
barber, divining his intention, threw himself in his way, and tripped up 
his heels. In this posture he presented a tempting mark for Mr. Cripps, 
whose wand resounded with a rapid succession of strokes upon bis 
withered limbs. 

Randulph, who had" raised himself in the boat to see what was going 
forward, now sat down, and had just resumed the oars, when Clementina 

on, and another reared dame, who had been conversing with 
eg and Firebras, approached the edge of the canal, and called to 
mm. 

“I know who you are searching for, Mr. Crew,’’ cried Clementina; 
‘and could help you to find the person if I choose.” 

“Then you vill choose, Lam sure,” replied Randulph, pulling hastily 
towards her. “Where is she ?” 

“ Well, lll be good-natured,” she answered. “Look behind you.” 

Randulph instantly turned in the direction indicated, and beheld Hilda 
seated at one end of the temple. Behind her stood Sir Norfolk Salusbury, 

_ while Sir Bulkeley Price was handing her a glass of champagne. But 
ilda was so much occupied by what was passing on the canal, that she 
was not aware of the knicht’s attention. ‘ Randulph regarded her, 
however, she arose, and declining Sir Bulkeley’s offer, took Sir Norfoik’s 
arm, and left the temple. Heedless of Clementina’s laughter, Randulph, 
without losing sight of Hilda, pushed the boat towards the bank, and 
eaping out, was about to follow her, when he was arrested by a heavy 
hand laid on his arm, and looking up, beheld Cordwell Firebras. 

“You are on a vain quest, young man,” said Firebras, in an wnder- 
tone. “ You will never obtain a word with Hilda Scarve unless by my 
mediation.” 

Randulph made a movement of impatience, 

“ Be not rash,” pursued Firebras, still detaining him. “I tell you, you 
willftotally fail in _ object, and will only involve yourself in a quarrel 
with Sir Norfolk Salusbury.” 

“I care not,” replied Randulph. “Let me go. By heaven! I shall 
lose her.” ; 

“That you most assuredly will, if you follow her aow,”’ rejoined Fire- 
bras, calmly. “Be ruled by me. I will introduce you to her, but it 
cannot be in your own character, for Sir Norfolk has been requested by 
her father not to permit your approach. And I shall, therefore, have to 
pass you off to him as some one else.” 

“ And you attach no condition to the obligation?” cried Randulph— 
“ none, at least, that 1 cannot honorably comply with.” 

“I may, perhaps, remind you of it at some future time, that is all,” re- 
joined Firebras. ¢ 

“Enough'” cried Randulph. “ Take me to her at once.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Firebras. “1 must prepare Sir Norfolk, and 
give Hilda a hint of my intention, lest she should prevent it, for I per- 
ceived just now that . « discovered you. Rejoin your party, and avoid 
exciting the suspicions of Lady Brabazon and Beau Villiers, or they may 
mar all. I may not, perhaps, be able to accomplish the object you desire 
till the evening, so curb your impatience.” 

With this, he moved oi, and mingled with the crowd, while Randulph 
ns Lady Brabazon. ‘ier ladyship made many sarcastic remarks upon 

is display upon the water, and complimented him, ironically, upon his 
skill as a rower. Randulph was in no mood for such raillery, and he 
might have made some angry retort, but at that moment, there was a 
t stir in the walk near the bridge, occasioned by the approach of the 
ince and Princess of Wales, attended by a large retinue of courtiers. 
The royal party entered the temple, and remained there more than half 
an hour conversing with those around them. Randu!ph had the honor of 
a presentation to the prince, by Mr. Villiers; and while engaged in con- 
versation with that illustrious personage, he perceived Cordwell Firebras 
among the by-standers; but he could not, without a breach of etiquette, 
withdraw to speak to him, and when the royal perty quitted the temple, 
he was gone. He was about to search for him, when Beau Villiers, who 
had followed the Prince of Wales, hastily returned, and said, with an ex- 
pression of malicious satisfaction, that he had his Royal Highness’s com- 
mands to him to join his train. Randulph had no alternative but compli- 
ance, and to his own chagrin, and his uncle Trussell’s delight he mingled 
with the royal attendants, and proceeded with them in their promenade 
through the gardens. 

In the course of this ramble, he perceived Firebras standing with Hilda 
and Sir Norfolk ; and thongh he was greatly annoyed not to be able to 
join them, it was some satisfaction to him to observe that his present posi- 
tion seemed to operate to his advantage with the lady. ‘The performances 





of Mr. Cripps’s party diverted both the royal personages during their 
stroll, and they laughed heartily at a comic dance executed by them. 
Some hours on in this way, and Randulph was still held in bond- 
age. At length, the rotunda was opened. course, the royal party 
was ceremoniously ushered in, in the first place; but immediately after- 
wards, crowds poured in, and the whole area of the amphitheatre, to- 
ether with the boxes and gallery above, were filled with company, 
hat with the innumerable lights, and the extraordiuary variety of 
dresses, the whole scene had a most brilliant effect. There was an ex- 
cellent band in the orchestra, and a concert was commenced, but little 
attention was paid to it by the assemblage, who continued promenadin 
round and round the amphitheatre, laughing and talking loudly with cac 
other. As soon as the concert was over, the loud blowing of a horn at- 
tracted — observation to a platform near the central column, on 
which the quack doctor and his attendant were stationed,—the latter of 
whom began dispensing his medicines, and vaunting their efficacy in a 
highly ludicrous manner. This, and other entertainments consumed the 
time till ten o’clock ; before which, however, a magnificent supper was 
served to the royal party in a private refreshment room. A bell was then 
rung, to announce that a grand display of fire-works was about to take 
place, and the company hurried to the outer galleries and to the gardens 
to witness the exhibition. Much confusion ensued, and amidst it, the 
fair Thomasine, somehow or other, got separated from her party. The 
little barber was almost frantic. He rushed hither and thither among the 
crowd, calling for her by name, and exciting general ridicule. At last, in 
an agony of despair, he stationed himself near the scaffold where the 
fireworks were placed; and when the first signal-rocket ascended, he 
“ytgemaeg her pretty face turned upwards at a little distance from him. 
he was standing near the trees with the old beau, whose transports at 
his enviable situation were somewhat disturbed by the descent of the 
heavy rocket-stick on his head. At this juncture, the little barber reached 
his truant mistress, and forcing her from Sir Singleton, placed her rounded 
arm under his own, and held it fast. 

“Oh dear, how glad I am to see you!” said the naughty little Thoma- 
sive, for “fair” she does not deserve to be called; “we've been lookin 
for you everywhere’—(here she told a sad story.)—“ That odious ol 
fellow has been trying to persuade me to run away with him. He offers 
to settle—I don’t know what—upen me, and to make me Lady Singleton.” 

“ And why don’t you accept bis offer ?”’ said the barber, in an ecstasy 
of jealous ee. 

* Because I’m engaged, and engagements with me are sacred things,” 
replied the fair Thomasine, theatrically, yet tenderly. “ But do look at 
that beautiful wheel!” 

The fireworks were really splendid. Flights of rockets soared into the 
skies ; magnificent wheels performed their mutations ; star-pieces poured 
forth their radiant glories; maroon batteries resounded ; Chinese foun- 
tains filled the air with glittering showers; pots des aigrettes, pots des 
brins, and pots des saucissons, discharged their stars, serpents, and 
crackers , yew-trees burnt with brilliant fire; water-rockets turned the 
canal to flame; fire balloons ascended; and a grand car with flaming 
wheels, drawn by sea-horses snorting fire, and containing a figure of 
Neptune, which travoreed the whole length of the canal, and encircled the 
Chinese temple—the bridge being removed to make way for it—and final- 
ly exploded, scattering serpents and crackers in every direction, concluded 
the exhibition, amid the general plaudits of the assemblage. 

Darkness for a f>w minutes enveloped the crowd, during which a few 
cries were heard in timid female tones, but the lamps were as soon as 
possible lighted, and the majority of the assemblage returned to the ro- 
tunda, where they repaired to the alcoves, and many a bow! of punch was 
emptied, many a botile of champagne quafied, after which dancing was 
resumed with greater spirit than ever. Mr. Rathbone gave a capital sup- 

rto his party, in which the old beau contrived to get himself included. 
He contrived also to sit next the fair Thomasine, and pledged her so often 
and so deeply that he fell beneath the table. Here he was left by the 
others, and a minuet being struck up, Mr. Cripps offered his hand to the 
fair columbine. and led her forth to dance, and the little barber took the 
opportunity of their being left alone vi age to reprove the fair Thoma- 
sine for her improper conduct towards the old beau during supper. 

Liberated by the departure of the Prince of Wales, who quitted the 
gardens on the conclusion of the fireworks, Randulph immediately re- 
turned to the rotunda, in the hope of finding Hilda stili there. He had 
scarcely entered it when he perceived Fircbras at supper by himself in 
one of the alcoves, and a joined him. . 

“ She is still here,” said Firebras, “and as soon as T have finished my 
supper I will take vou to her. There would be no use in going now, 
for Sir Norfolk has only just ordered supper, and I can merely introduce 
you as a partner for a danee. Sit down, and take a glass cf champagne.” 

Randulph declined the latter offer, and was obliged to control his im- 
patience until Firebras thought fit to rise. Crossing the amphitheatre, 
they proceeded to an alcove, in which Sir Norfolk and Hilda were sented, 
and Firebras, bowing to the old knight, said, “Sir Norfolk, permit me to 
have the honor of presentiug the friend I mentioned some hours ago to 

our fair charge! Miss Scerve,” he added, after a significant look at 
Hilda, “ this gentleman wishes to have the honor of dancing a minuet 
with you. Iam sorry there is not time for a more ceremonious intro- 
duction to yourself, Sir Norfolk, but the musicians are striking up the 


Upon this Hilda arose, and tendered her hand, with some trepidation, 
to Randulph, who, with a breast thrilling with joyful emotion, led her in- 
to the open space cleared for the dancers, and part of which was already 
occupied, as hefore related, by Mr. Cripps and the columbine. No time was 
allowed Randulph to hazard a word to his partner. Scarcely were they 
placed, when the minuet commenced. The grace with which they ex- 
ecuted this charming, though formal dance, excited the admiration of all 
the beholders, and contrasted strongly with the exaggerated style in which 
it was execated by Mr. Cripps and _his oe. Indeed, a better foil 
—had such been desired—could not have been found than the two latter 
personages presented. Sir Norfolk planted himself on one side to view 
the dance, and there was unwonted elation in his countenance as he wit- 
nessed the ful movements of his fair cousin and her partner, Trus- 
sell in his Turkish dress was among the spectators; and not far from him 
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stood Cordwell Firebras. There were two other personages, also, who 
watched the dance, but who regarded it with any other sentiments than 
those of satisfaction. These were Lady Brabazon and Beau Villiers. 

“So you see, Villiers, notwithstauding all your scheming, he has con- 
\rived to dance with her,” said the former. 

“He has,” replied the beau, partly removing his mask, and displaying 
& countenance inflamed with passion—* but he has notexchanged a wor 
with her, and I will take care he shall not exchange one.” 

“ You are desperately in love with this girl, Villiers,” said Lady Braba- 
ug) yg 8 “1 thought it was her fortune merely you aimed at.” 

“I have been foiled, and that has iqued me,” replied Villiers. 

“Le jeu ne vant pas la chandelle,” rejoined Lady Brabazon. “ After 
the failure of your attempt to carry her off, I wonder you will persevere.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed the beau. “Someone may overhear us. I would 
have carried her off to-night, if 1 had known she would have been here. 
Your ladyship ought to be obliged to me for the trouble I am —s I 
shall remove your rival, and you will then have young Crew entirely to 
yourself. And now to put Sir Norfolk on his guard.” 

With this, he passed on to the Welsh baronet, and addressed him. The 
latter bowed stiffly in return, and approached nearer the dancers; and 
while Hilda was courtseying to her — at the close of the minuet, he 
took her hand and led heraway. ‘The youvg man would have followed 
them, but Cordwell Firebras came up and arrested him. 

“It wont do,” he suid; “ Villiers has told the old baronet who you are. 
I must go after him instantly, and make some excuse for my share in the 
matter, or I shall have to cross swords with him to-morrow morning. I 
have done all [ can for you. Good night.” 

Soon after this, Randulph quitted the masquerade with Trussell. With 
some difficulty a boat was procured to convey them home. Finding his 
nephew in no mood for conversation, ‘Trussel/, who was rather tired, and 
moreover had drunk a good deal of punch and champagne, disposed him- 
self to slumber, nor did he awake till they reached Lambeth stairs. 
Anothor boat had just landed, and two persons in dominos marched be- 
fore thein in the very direction they were going. 

“ Why, who have we here ?” cried Trussell, ranning forward to over- 
take them. “ Zounds! brother, is it you? Have you been at the 
masquerade ?”” 

“IT have,” replied Abel; “and I have seen all that has occurred there.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Jacob brings CS nes of Intelligence to Randulph—The Supper at Vauxhall— 
Beau Villiers’s attempt to carry off Hilda defeated by Randulph. 
Axsovur aweek after this, as Randulph was dressing himself one morn- 
ing, Mr. Jukes entered his room, and informed him that the miser’s ser- 
“a Jacob Post, wished to speak to him. 
“He’s at the door,” added the butler, mysteriously—* he seems very 
anxious to see you, so I brought him up stairs.” 
meen’ right, Jukes,’’ replied Randulph—* let him ¢ome in by all 


Py don’t know that it . quite right, sir,” replied Mr. Jukes, smiling. 
army master may be angry with me for admitting him; but I didn’ 
ae disobl e you.” so a . tea biameale 

“Very kind of you indeed, Jukes,” replied Randulph. «My un 
shall know nothing about the matter from om But let Jacob rE aay 

The good-natured butler then retired, and the next moment the porter 
entered the room, scratching his head, as was his wont when in any way 
embarrassed. a 

“ Well, Jacob,” said Randulph, extending his hand to him,—“ I’m glad 
to see you. Sit down.” 

“No, thank’ee, sir,” replied Jacob, “I'd rather stand. My business 
wont allow of sittin’.”’ 

“Then begin upon itat once,” replied Randulph. 

“Before I begin,” said Jacob, making himself up for a speech, “I 
must premise that I’m come on my own accord, and at nobody else’s re- 
quest whatsomdever, least of all by desire of Miss Hilda—” 

“Pm perfectly satisfied of it, Jacob,” interrupted Randulph—* per- 


fect! 

«Then you quite understand I’m come here without her knowledge 
or previtty !”’ said Jacob. 

“ Quite so,” 

ju. 

“No, that she didn’t,” rejoined Jaceb, ‘and mortal angry she’d be 
with me if she thought I had come. But I see you're a age and I'll 
keep you no longer in suspense. I'm come, then, to tell you, that my 
young missis is going to Wauxhall to-night.” 

“ A thousand thanks for the information, Jacob,’ cried Randulph, 
hing © crown from his purse which lay on the table—* Drink my 


replied Randulph—“ I am quite sure she did not send 


“I'd rather not take the money,—much obliged to you all the same, 
sir,” replied Jacob. “ But as I was sayin’, my misses is goin’ to Waux- 
hall with Sir Norfolk Salusbury, and they’re to join Lady Drabbyson and 
Mr. Willars. Now I've no great opinion of those two fine folks. Indeed, 
I suspect they're contriving some wicked design against Miss Hilda. But 
it’s no use warnin’ my master, for he wilfully shuts his eyes to danger ; 
and as to Sir Norfolk, he’s too much wra up in himself, and too 
proud to listen to me. I therefore thought it better to come to you.” 

“ What do you suspect, Jacob?” asked Randulph. 

“ Why it’s no matter what I suspect just now,” replied the porter— 
“but I’m on a scent, and I'll find it out before night. Have you heard o’ 
the attempt to carry off my young missis !” 
3 > replied Randulph—* but you don’t surely suspect Mr. Villiers 

it?” . 

“Tt mayn't be safe to speak out,” replied Jacob, “ especially as I can’t 
bring proof. But I almost undertake to swear that his walet, Mr. Cripps, 
was one of the party engaged in it.”” 

“The rascal 1s capable of anything,” cried Randulph. “Satisfy me 
that Mr. Villiers was the author of the atrocious attempt you have men- 
tioned, and he shal! pay for his villainy with his life.” 

“ Wait till orsign, sir,”’ replied Jacob, “I may be able to satisfy you 

then, I’m on the look out.” 





“I have my own reasons for thinking some design iz on foot,’ replied 
Randulpb, “because Lady Brabazon bas sent me and my uncle tickets 
for Drury Lane to-night, regretting that she could not go there herself, 
but omitting to mention a word about Vauxhall.” 

“She wanted to get you out o’ the way,” returned Jacob. “it’s a 
deep-laid scheme. but Vl unravel it. Don’t let any one,—not even 
your uncle, Mr. Trussell—know you're goiu’ to-night. You can w atch 
what’s done, and act accordingly . Vil be there, and let you know what 
I’ve learnt in the meantime.” 

“| entirely approve of your advice,” rejoined Randulph, “ and will act 
in accordance with it. But how will you see me there !” 

“ Be under the orchyster at ten o'clock, and Ul find means 0’ comin’ to 
you,” replied Jacob. “ And now my time’s up. You'll be cautious.” 

“Fear me not,” replied Randulph. And Jacob took his departure. 

Acting upon the porter’s suggestion, Kandulph said nothing to his un- 
cles of what had passed; nor did Mr. Jukes mention a word of Jacob's 
visit, so that neither of them had any idea of the cause of his abstraction, 
though they both remerked it. He spent the greater part of the morning 
in his own room, in order to indulge his thoughts unrestrainedly,and only 
came down stairs to dinner, when he was perfectly composed. Abel was 
graver than usual, but Trussell was in his usual flow of spirits, and talked 
of the performances they were about to witness. 

“We are going to see the Beau's Stratagem, sir,” he said to hia brother, 
“and as Mr. Garrick is to play Archer, and Mr. Macklia Scrub, wo can- 
not fail of being well entertained.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed-Abel. 

“Then as to ladies,” added Trussell, turning to Randulph, “ we are to 
have the charming Mrs. Cibber, and the scarcely-less charming Mrs. Wof- 
fington; and the critics tell me that the new opera—the Temple of Dull- 
ness—is to be delightful.” : 

“No wonder they say so,” observed Abel with a sneer, “ the very Utle 
is sure to make it attractive to them.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Trussell. “ By the bye,” he added, azide to Ran- 
dulph, “ your friend Kitty Conway sings at Vauxhall to-night.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Randulph. 

“T’m surprised you don’t go to hear her,” said Abel, who had overheard 
the remark, looking so hard at him that he was covered with confusion. 

“He’s otherwise engaged,” interrupted Trussell. “1 only heard of it 
this morning by accident. We'll go to Vauxhall if you geoker it to Dru- 
ry Lane, Randulph.” 

*- No, don’t alter your arrangements,’ cried Randulph, hastily. 

‘Sir Singleton Spinke will be there, Pll be sworn,” laughed ‘Trussell, 
—‘ though he’s got a new flame ; the daughter of a mercer named Deacle, 
who lives in the Little Sanctuary just apposite; but never mind where 
she lives,” he added, observing his brother’s ema she’s a devilish pretty 
girl, and is called, on account of her beauty, the fair Thomasine. You 
saw her at the masquerade at Ranelagh the other night. She was one of 
the columbines with Mr. Cripps.” 

“7 noticed her,” observed Abel—‘“a silly coquette !” 

“I'll tell you a capital joke about Sir Singleton and this fair damsel, 
pursued Trussell, laughing. “ You must know that he supped with her 
and her party the other night at Ranelagh, and got so drunk that he wae 
left under the table in the box. While he was in this etate, some one, 
most probably Mr. Cripps, eut off his long queue, and sent it the next 
moraing in a packet to the fair Thomasine, accompanied by a tender epis- 
tle offering her his hand, and begging, as he could not send her a lock of 
his hair, to enclose instead, his pigtail ! 

“Ha—ha! ha!” laughed Mr. | al who was im attendance. “ Just 
like one of Crackenthorpe’s tricks,—just like him.” 

This forced a smile even from Abel, and the rest of the dinner passed 
off agreeably enough. The cloth was removed, and the wine placed up- 
on the table, but Randulph scarcely tasted it, and Trussell, after swal- 
lowing a few glasses, said it was time to start for the play. 

“ Before you go, I have a word to say to you, Randulph,” remarked 
Abel, in a tone that alarmed the young man: “ I have made no comments 
upon your dissipated course of life of late, because [ felt it would be time 
thrown away. But it must now be ended.” 

“T am at a loss to know, sir, what particular part of my conduct has 
displeased you,” said Randulph. ~~ 

“I ag of your conduct generally, not particularly,” rejoined Abel, 
severely. ‘“ But there will be one here to-morrow, who has better title to 
admonish you than I have.” ; 

“You cannot mean my mother, sir,” said Randulph, in great surprise. 
“Is she coming to town ’” cas 

“She will be here to-morrow,” replied Abel. “ But you are detaining 
your uncle Trussell—he is impatient. Go. Jt is your last night. Make 
the most of it.” } 

Trussell was as much surprised as Randulph at what had just passed, 
but he made no remark till they got out of the house. , " 

“ Well, I shall be delighted to see my sister Crew,” he said—‘‘ delight- 
ed to see her. But I wonder why the old gentleman made a secret of her 
coming. Don’t be apprehensive of any lectures from her, Randulph. 
I'll set all right, p wvthe s upon it.” _ bn : 
es. - eed she shouldn't have written to me on the subject,” said 

u . 

S Most likely my brother imposed secrecy upon her,” replied Trussell. 
“ However, we must have a little talk together before her arrival. I must 
tell you how to act at this juncture. She’s an excellentcreature, your 
mother. But it'll never do to be tied to the apron string. Let us forget 
the matter now, and taking the old gentleman’s advice, make the most of 
to-night.’ 

A Shoat conveyed them to Somersct Stairs, where they landed, and 
proceeded to Drury Lane Theatre. Randulph had resolved upon what 
course to pursue. The play was admirably performed; but even the 
inimitable acting of Garrick and Macklin failed to interest Randulph, Bo 
much was he pre-occupied. ‘The comedy over, they adjourned to ‘Tom’s 
coffee-house in Covent-Gaytha, where abundance of company was as- 
sembled, plentifully besprinkled with blue and%green ribands and stars 
Trussell met a host of acquaintances, and framing a hasty excuse, Ran- 
dulph left him with them, and hurrying to Salisbury Stairs, took a boat, 
and ordered the waterman to row to Vauxhall. 





—— es 
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Celebrated throughout Europe, and once esteemed the most delightful 
place of recreation of the kind, Vauxhall Gardens have been in existence 
more than a century ; and it rejoices us to find that they are not altogether 
closed. They were first opened with a ridotto al fresco, about the year 
1730, and speedily rising to a high reputation, were enlarged, and laid out 
in the most superb manner. A taagnificent orchestra, of Gothic form, or- 
namented with carving and niches, and provided with a fine organ, was 
erected in the midst of the garden. There was likewise a rotunda, 
though not of equal dimensions with that of Ranelagh, being only seven- 
ty feet in diameter, with a dome-like roof, supported by four handsome 
Tonic columns, embellished with foliage at the base, while the sha/ts were 
wreathed with a Gothic balustrade, representing climbing figures. From 
the centre depended a magnificent chandelier. A part of the rotunda, 
used as a saloon, was decorated with columns, between which were 
—- by Hayman. The entrance from the gardens was through a 
othic portal. Moreover, there were pavilions or alcoves, ornamented 
with pamtings, from designs by Hogarth and Hayman, appropriate to the 
place; each alcove having a table init capable of accommodating six or 
eight persons, and leading in an extensive sweep to a magnificent piazza, 
five hundred feet in length, of Chinese architecture. This semi-circle led 
to a further sweep of pavilions. A noble gravel walk, nine hundred feet 
in length, bordered with lofty trees, and terminated by a broad lawn, in 
which there was a Gothic obelisk, faced the entrance. But the enchant- 
ment of the ~— commenced with the moment of their illumination, 
when upwards of two thousand lamps, lighted almost simultaneously, 
glimmered through the green leaves of the trées, and shed their radiance 
on the fairy scene around. This was the grand charm of Vauxhall. 
One of its minor attractions was a curious piece of machinery represent- 
ing a miller’s house, a waterwheel, arfd a cascade, which at that period of 
the art was thought quite marvellous. There were numberless walks 
and wildernesses in the grounds, and most of the vistas were adorned 
with statues. In one of them, at a date a little posterior to this history, 
was a statue of Handel as Orpheus holding a lyre. : 

It was nearly ten e’clock when Randulph reached the gardens. He 
proceeded along the grand walk, which was brilliantly illuminated, and 
filled with company, as faras the obelisk, but he could see nothing of Sir 
Norfolk or Hilda. He then turned into one of the side walks, and ap- 
proached the orchestra, in front of which stood Kitty Conway preparing 
to sing. She instantiy detected him, and made a slight movement of re- 
cognition. As he passed the range of alcoves bepeath the orchestra, he 
perceived Jacob, who instantly came towards hint. 

“I’ve found it all out,” said the porter—“I knew I should. Mr. Wil- 
lars is the contriver of the plot. He means to carry Miss Hilda off, 
and has engaged a coach for that purpose, which is stationed at the back 
oe the gardens. Luckily, the coachman is a friend o’ mine, and it’s 
through him lve detected the seheme.” 

“ But where is your mistress?” cried Randulph. 

“There,” replied Jacob, pointing tu a party seated at sepper beneath 
the grove of trees in front of the orchestra. 

“T see,” replied Randulph. “ By heaven!” he cried, “ Mr. Villiers is 
coming this way. Two persons stop him. As [ live, one of them is his 
valet, and the other Captain Culpepper, a fellow whom my uncle Trussel 
told me} was a sort of bravo, ‘and would cut any man’s throat for hire. 
Doubtless, they’re planning the abduction.” 

“You may take your oxth of it,” replied Jacob. “T'll manage to get 
uear ’em unobserved. Come back to this place when they separate, and 
you shall know all.” 

So saying, he slouched his hat over his cyes, and mingling with the 
crowd, got within ear-shot of the beau, who, ashas been intimated, was 
addressing Captain Culpepper and Mr. Cripps. 

Randuiph, meanwhile, felt irrisistibly drawn towards the table where 
Hilda was seated, and as he kept behind the trees, he was not noticed by 
the party, though he was noticed by Kitty Conway, from the orchestra, 
who, guessing his intention, was so much agitated that for the first time 
in her professional career, she made some false notes in her singing. 
Hilda’s seat was placed against a tree. On her right was Sir Norfolk 
Salusbury; and on the right of the baronet, Lady Brabazon ; next to her 
ladyship was a vacant chair—no doubt just quitted by Beau Villiers ; 
then came Lady Fazakerly; then Sir Bulkeley Price; and, lastly, Cle- 
mentina Brabazon, who occupied the seat on the left of the miser’s daugh- 
ter. Partly screened by the tree against which Hilda was seated, Ran- 
dulph bent forward, and breathed her name in the gentlest accents. Hilda 
heard the whisper, and looking round, beheld the speaker. How much 
may be conveyed in a glance! She read the intensity of his passion, and 
the depth of his devotion in his eyes; and for the first time, returned his 
gaze with a look of kindness, almost of tenderness, Randulph was trans- 
ported; he could not resist the impulse that prompted him to advance 
and take her hand, which she unresistingly yielded to him. 

All this was the work of a minute, but the action had not been unob- 

“served, either by Kitty Conway or Lady Lady Brabazon. Both had felt 
a similar pang of jealousy, but revenge instantly occurred to the latter. 
While Randulph was in the act of raising Hilda’s hand to his lips, she 
touched Sir Norfolk's arm, and pointing in the direction of the lovers, 
whispered, “ Look there!” 

Sir Norfolk arose, and in a stern peremptory voice, said to the young 
man, “ Set free that lady’s hand, sir!” * 

“ Not unless she wishes to withdraw it,” replied Randulph. 

“fam wholly to blame for this, Sir Norfolk,” said Hilda, withdrawing 
her hand, and blushing deeply. 

“You are pleased to say so, Miss Searve,” returned Sir Norfolk ; “but 
the young man has been guilty of a great indecorum, and | shall call him 
to a strict account for it.” 

“T shall be ready to answer the ea!l, whenever you please, Sir Norfolk,” 
rejoined Randulph; “ but this is not the place for menaces. You will do 
well to look after your charge.” 

“1 shall take careto keep off impertinents like you,” replied Sir Norfolk. 

“Better guard her against other =e which require more penetra- 
tion than you care to practise,” retorted Randulph. 

“TI have only one answer to make to such insolence,”’ said Sir Norfolk, 
“and that shall be given to-morrow. You shall hear from me, Mr. Crew.” 

“ As soon aa you please, Sir Norfolk,” replied Randulph. 


“For my sake, Mr. Crew,” interposed Hilda, “let this quarrel go no 
further. I have been the innocent cause of it. Promise me it shall not.” 

“] would willingly obey you in anything, Miss Scarve,” replied Ran- 
dulph ; “but in this case, it is not in my power. Farewell.” 

lixing one passionate look on her, he then bowed haughtily to Sir Nor- 
folk, who retumed the salutation in kind, and withdrew. 

As he walked away he encounted Beau Villiers, who was returning 
from his conference. Villiers started on seeing him, but instantly reco- 
vered himself, and would have addressed him, but Randulph turned 
abruptly away. ; ; 

“What the devil brought Randulph Crew here?” said Villiers to Sir 
Singleton, as he joined the party. “f thought he was at Drury-Lane.” 

“ Devil knows!’ cried the old beau. “ But he has made a pretty scene.’” 
And he proceeded to relate what had occurred. Villiers laughed heartily 
at the recital. 

“T hope old Salusbury will cut his throat,” he said, in an under tone. 

“Why it would be desirable to get him out of the way, certainly,” re- 
plied the old beau. “The women are all mad about him.” 

“Especially Kitty Conway,” observed Villiers. “Odds life! this ac- 
counts for her having fainted away in the orchestra. I wondered what 
could be the matter with her, but now I understand it.’ All is prepared,” 
he added, in a deep whisper, to Lady Brabazon. 

** Be careful how you act,’ she replied, im a low tone. “ You'll find Sir 
Norfolk dangerous, and Randulph Crew is on the watch.” 

“ Fear nothing,” he rejoined, * I’ve taken my measures securely. Make 
towards the dark walk, and contrive to lead him and the others away.” 

Lady Brabazon nodded. 

Soon after this, she arose, and without ceremony, took Sir Norfolk’s arm, 
while Villiers very gallantly offered his to Hilda. The rest of the party 

aired off in like manner. ading the way in the direction agreed upon, 

ady Brabazon expressed a desire to view the scenic representation of the 
mill and waterfall before mentioned, which was exhibited in a hollow of 
the great walk; and they proceeded towards it. Hilda was much dis- 
pleased by the assiduities ef her companion, and she could not help re- 
marking that he contrived, on various pretences, to linger behind the rest 
of the party, and though she repeatedly urged him to rejoin them, he made 
always some excuse for not doing so. At last, on pausing longer than 
usual, they quite lost sight of them, and were hurrying forward at Hilda’s 
urgent request, when, as they passed one of the side vistas, Mr. Cripps, 
who was standing at the end of it, advanced towards his master. 

“ Fortunately cucountered, sir,” said the valet, bowing; “Lady Braba- - 
zon sent me to look for you, to tell you that she and the party are gone 
down a walk on the left, to see a fine painting, in the Chinese pavilion, at 
the end of it. With your permission, tll show you the way.” 

“Oh yes, let us go to them by all means,” said Hilda, unsuspectingly. 

“ Lead on, then,” cried the beau, scarcely able to conceal his satisfaction 
at the success of the scheme. 

A few steps brought them to the end of a narrow walk, arched over by 
trees, the branches of which were so thickly interlaced, that the — oN 
could not penetrate through them. Alarmed by its appearance, Hilda 
drew back. , 

“ How thoughtless of Sir Norfolk to leave me thus!” she exclaimed. 

“ Why, you are surely not afraid of accompanying me down this walk, 
Miss Scarve,” laughed the beau. “ My valetis with us, and shal! protect 
you. The Chinese pavilion is not more than a hundred yards off; and the 
walk, though dark, is not solitary.” es : 

Fancying she perceived some persons within it, Hilda suffered herself to 
be led on; but she had not advanced many steps, when all her uneasiness 
returned, and she bitter!v regretted having assented. But it was too late. 
The beau’s grasp had tightened upon her arm, and he drew her quickly 
forward, while Mr. Cripps proceeded at the same rapid pace. Once or 
twice, she thought she heard footsteps behind her, and almost fancied she 
could distinguish « figure walking near them, but she did not dare to ex- 
press her terrors. ‘I‘hey had proceeded, so far as she could judge, about 
a hundred yards, when a sodden turn in the walk disclosed a low hedge ; 
beyond was the open country, bathed in the moonlight. Coming to a sud 
den halt, the beau seid in a hurried, almost fierce tone :—* Miss Scarve, | 
love you to desperation, and am determined to make you mine. You are 
now in my power, and must accompany me.” 

“ Never!” replied Hilda, resolutely. ‘‘ And I command you to release 
me.” 

She would have screamed for help if Villiers, who grasped her more 
tightly, had not taken out his handkerchief, and, placing it over her mouth, 

revented her cries. While this was passing, Captain Culpepper emerged 
rom the trees, and hastened with Mr. Cripps towards him. 

“ Bravo, sir!”’ cried the Captain. “ All goes well this time. We'll have 
her in the coach ina twinkling.” 

“ Not so fast, villains,” thundered Randalph, rushing forward. “I have 
allowed you to go thus far to see to what lengths your villainy would car- 
ry you. But you shall pay dearly for it.” ; ‘ : 

she spoke, he rushed to the beau, and snatching Hilda from him, 
dashed him backwards with such force that he fell upon the ground. An- 
other person likewise came to the rescue. This was Jacob, who brand- 
ishing his cudgel, hurried to the scene of action. On seeing him, the valet 
whipped out his blade, but it was beaten from his grasp, and he only avoid- 
ed a terrible blow from the cudgel, by a nimble leap aside. Without wait- 
ing for a second blow, he plunged into the wooed, and made his escape. 
Captain Culpepper fared no better. Before he could draw his sword, he 
received a blow on the head, that stretched him senseless and bleeding on 
the ground. Hilda, meantime, had murmured her thanks to her deliverer, 
who felt, as he pressed her to his bosom, that the whole of his previous 
anxiety was more than repaid by the unniterable joy of the moment. 

“ Hilda!” he cried, passionately, “{ would risk a thousand lives for 
you. Forgive me if, at this moment, I dare to ask if I may hepe ?” 

” She murmured a faint response in the affirmative. : ; 

“T am the happiest of men,” cried Randutph, transported with delight. 

“ Alas!” <xthoiaed Hilde, “ my avowal can give you little happiness. 
I can never be yours.” Bo fet 2 

“There you speak truth,” cried Villiers, who by this time had regained 
his feet, and furiously approached them. ‘ You never shall be his.” 

“ This is the leader of the gang,” cried Jacob, who having just disposed 
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-of Captain Culpepper, now rushed towards the beau, brandishing his cud- 
gel in a formidable manner. “ 1I’ll soon settle him.” 

“ Loave him alone, Jacob,” cried Randulph, authoritatively ; “ his pun- 
ishment belongs to me.” 

“You're wrong, sir,” rejoined Jacob, “but I sh’n’t disobey you. He 
does'nt deserve to be treated like a gentleman.” 

“Will it please you to step aside with me for a moment, Mr. Crew !” 
said the beau, with forced politeness. And as Randalph complied, he 
added, “ I shall expect satistaction for the injury you have done me.” 

“IT might well refuse it,” replied Randulph; “but I am too eager for 
vengeance myself to do so. You shall have the satisfaction you seek as 
soon a3 you please.” 

“To-morrow morning, then, at the earlicst hour—at five—in Tothill 
Fields,” said Villiers. 

“1 will be there,” replied Randulph. 

And, quitting the beau, he rejoined Hilda, to whom he offered his arm. 
They walked down the avenue together, Jacob following close beside 
them. Hilda allowed her hand to remain in his, while he poured the 
warmest protestatious of attachment into her ear. She did not attempt to 
check him, and perhaps it would be dificult to say which of the two felt 
the most regret when that brief dream of happiness was ended, as they 
emerged into the lighted vista. 

Almost immediately on entering the great walk, they met Sir Norfolk 
and Lady Brabazon and-the rest of the party. Her ladyship was at first 
rreatly confused at seeing Randelph, but she instautly guessed what had 
1appened, and tried to put a good tuce on the matter. Advancing to Hil- 
da, she hastily inquired what had happened; but the latter turned coldly 
pee her, and taking the arm of Sir Norfolk Salusbury, desired to be led 
10ome. 

“Your ladyship is perfeetly aware of the peril in which I have been 
placed,” she said. “ But have been delivered from it by the courage and 
address of Mr. Crew.” 

“ Before you go, Miss Scarve,” said Lady Brabazon, “ I beseech you to 
give me some explanation of what has happened.” 

“Tt must suffice, then, to say, that Mr. Villiers has attempted to carry 
me off,” replied Hilda ; “but bis purpose bas been defeated.” 

* What is this [ hear!” cried Sir Norfolk. “Mr. Villiers guilty of so 
base an attempt. I will go in search of him instantly.” 

“*T have undertaken the punishment of Mr. Villiers’ offence, sir,’ 
Randulph. 

“You have an account to settle with me, yourself, sir,” rejoined Sir 
Sir Norfolk, sternly. 

“ I will settle it at five o'clock to-morrow morning, in Tothill Fields,” 
ning Randulph ina low tone—* alter [ have arranged with Mr. Vil- 

iers. 

* Be it so,” replied Sir Norfolk. 

And he strode off with Hilda, fo 


, 
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h llowed by Jacob, while Randulph, with- 
out staying to exchange a word with Lady Brabazon, walked away in the 
opposite direction. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Randulph worsts Beau Villiers in a Duel in Tothill Fields; and is worsted him- 
eelf in a Second Duel by Sir Norfolk Salusbury. 


On quitting Vauxhall, Randulph made the best of his way home, agita- 
ted by a crowd of tumultuous thoughts. Abel had retired to rest more 
than an hour ago, but Trussell was not yet come home. ‘Telling Mr. 
Jukes, therefore, that he must see his younger unele directly, he set off 
again without a moment's delay, and taking a boat at Lambeth stairs, 
rowed to the nearest point to Covent Garden. He then hurried to Tom’s 
coffee-house, where he found his uncle at supper in a box by himself, and 
proceeded to relate to him all that had occurred. 

“A preity adventure!’’ exclaimed ‘Trussell at the close of the recital. 
“ An abduction prevented, and a couple of duels. Um sorry I wasn’t with 
you, that | might have taken one of the latter off your hands. It'll be a 
mortal conflict with the beau. I’m glad you've had lessons from Hewitt. 
He told me himself, not many days ago, that you were one of his best 
scholars, and had as strong a wrist, and as quick an eye as any man he 
knew.” 

“1 have no fear of the result in either case,” replied Randulph. 

“Di glad you're so confident,” said Trussell ; “ but neither of youran- 
tagonists are to be despised. Take a glass of punch—well,as you please. 
We must go and make arrangements instanter. Our best plan will be to 
go to Hewttt, and tell him to be in the field with swords and a surgeon at 
the appointed hour.” ; : 

Emptyiug the rummer of punch before him, he called to the drawer, paid 
him, and taking his nephew's arm, they set forth. Mr. Hewitt lived in 
Leicester-street, Leicester-fields—now Leicester-square. He was gone to 
bed, but they soon knocked him up, and explainivg their business, he en- 
tered upon it immediately. : ; 

“Pll be sure to be on the ground at the time appointed, and will bring 
Mr. Molson, the surgeon, with me,” said Hewitt. “ He will take care of 

ou in case of aceident. But I dou’t apprehend any such to you, because 

know what you cando. You shall have my favorite German blade— 
here it is,” he added, taking down a sword. “ This is the stro: t and 
lightest sword I ever handled, and equal to any Spanish tuck. sure 

ou come coolly into the field. The best owordanen that ever fought wiil 
worsted if he is ina passion. You'll need judgment, as well as skill, 
to-morrow, and take care you do not disorder it any way. Mr, Villiers is 
a very s<illful fencer, but he is likely enough to be in a ion. As to 
Sir Norfolk, you will find him as calm as death. He is a far more danger- 
ous adversary than the other.” ; 

“Far more dangerous,’ echoed Trussell. 

“ Sir Norfolk being so wuch taller than yourself,” pursned the fencing- 
master, “the best way when you intend to make a thrust at him will be 
to come to half sword, you will then be within distance. Ifyou act on 
the defensive, engage only five inches, and keep him atthat distance. You 
understand 1?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Randulph. Y are) 

“The best thrust you can make at him will be seconde, or carte under 
the shell, or you may dart your sword as I have taught you. And now I 
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recommend you to go to rest. Think no more of the duel, but sleep sound 
ly, and come to the field as fresh as a lark.” 

Randuiph smiled at the fencing-master’s advice, and having arranged a 
meeting at the horseferry, Westminster, opposite Lambeth stairs, at half- 

ast four o’clock, he took his departure with his uncle. They reached 
1ome in about half an hour, and Mr. Jukes expressed great delight at see- 
ing them. Ithad been previously agreed, for fear of mistake, that Trus- 
sell should sit up all aight, and call his nephew in sufficient time in the 
morning, and he therefore ordered Mr. Jukes to bring him a bottle of bran- 
dy, and a large jug of cold water. The butler obeyed, and took the op- 
portunity of inquiring whether any thing was the matter, but received no 
direct answer. 

On retiring to his own room, Randulph threw himself into a chair, and 
turned over the events of the day. Amida multitude of dark and dis- 
agreeable thoughts was one that was bright aud cheering. He had seen 
Hilda—avowed his passion to her—and received an assurance that he was 
not indifferent to her. ‘This thought buoyed him up, and made him regard 
with indifference the danger to which he was exposed. His most painful 
reflections were connected with his mother, and knowing the anguish she 
would experience if any thing should happen to him, he sat down and 
wrote a letter, full of filial affection and tenderness, to be delivered to her 
in case of his fall. ‘This done, he threw himself on his couch, but his mind 
was too much disturbed to allow him to sleep. 

Long before it was light, he arose and dressed himself, and when Trus- 
sell entered the room, he was on his knees at the bedside, at prayer. On 
rising, he gave the letter he had written to the charge of his uncle, and 
they crept down stairs as softly as they could, for fear of disturbiug any 
one in the house. They then proceeded to the dining-room, where Trus- 
sell swallowed a glass of teandy to keep the cold out of his stomach, and 
recommended his nephew to do the same to steady his hand, but the latter, 
doubting the efficacy of the prescription, declined it. Their hope of get- 
ting away proved failacious, for as they entered the hall on their way to 
the door, they found Abel standing there wrapped in his dressing-gown. 

“Randulph,” he said, eyeing his nephew severely—* Yuu are going to 
fight a duel. It is uselessto deny it. Lam sure you are.” 

“T shall not attempt to deny it, sir,” replied Randulph ; “I am.” 

“He is going to fight two duels, brother,” said Trussell, emboldened by 
the brandy he had just swallowed. 

“ Two duels” echoed Abel—* then he is doubly foolish—doubly cul- 
pable. Randulph, you are about to commit a very sinful, and very footish 
action, and though you may be justified in what you do by the laws oi 
honor, and the usages of society, you will not be justified before Heaven.” 

‘Really, my dear sir,” said Trussell, “ you view this matter much too 
seriously.” 

“Not a whit,” replied Abel, “ Randulph might stop if he would. But 
he would rather run the risk of offending his Maker than man.” 

“Uncle,” said Randulph, “i cannot argue with you; but I have good 
reasons for what i am about to do,” 

“No reason can warrant bloodshed,” replied Abel, sternly.“ Since you 
are deaf to my counsels, go. Yet think what a blow it will be to your 
mother, if she finds on her arrival that she has lost her son.” ‘ 

“TI have thought of that, uncle,” replied Randuiph; “and I have left a 
letter with my uncle Trussell. Perhaps, you will now permit me to com- 
mit its charge to you.”’ 

“ Here it 1s, sir,” said Trussell, handing him the letter. “ Time presses. 
We must be gone. We hope to be back again with you at breakfast, and 
to make a hearty and merry meal. We are quite sorry to have disturbed 
you. Good morning, sir.” 

Abel threw a severe and disgusted look at him, and then turning to Ran- 
dulph, pressed his hand afizctionately, and said, “1 hope I may see you 
at breakfast, and with no blood on your soul.” 

And with these words, he walked away. 

“ Devilish unlucky we should meet him!” said Trussell, forcing a laugh, 
as they quitted the house. “1 stippose Jukes must have suspected some- 
thing, and called him up, for [ don’t think he could have overheard us.” 

Randulph made no reply, for Abel’s parting speech had sunk deep into 
his breast, and they proceeded in sileuce towards the palace stairs. It 
was a fresh and beautiful morning, though the sun was scarcely risen, 
and a thin silvery mist hung like a veil over the smooth surface ot the wa- 
ter. ‘T'wo or three watermen were lying asleep in their tilts, and they 
roused one of them, who specdily rowed them to the opposite bank, near 
which they found Mr. Hewitt with a couple of swords under his arm, in 
addition to the one by his side, accompanied by a tall stout man with a 
red face, dressed in well-powdered wig, and a suit of purple velvet, and 
carrying a gold-headed cane, who was introduced as Mr. Molson, the sur- 
geon. 
~'* You look fumously,’’ said the fencing-master to Randulph. “ Follow 
my iustructidas, and you're sure to come off victorious.” ; 

he party then walked along the Horseferry Road, which speedily 
brought them te Tothill Fields. They were the first on the ground, and 
Mr. Hewitt, after looking about for a short time, discovered a Spot excel- 
lently adapted for the encounters. ond 

By this time, the sun having risen, the morning’s early promise of beau- 
ty was fully coufirmed. The spot selected for the combats commanded a 
me view of Westminster Abbey, which reared its massive body and tall 
towers above a range of mean Labitations masking its back. A cloud of 
cawing jackdaws wheeled in the sunny air sbove its pinnacles. A calmer 
or more beautiful scene could not be imagined. Raudulph’s reflections 
were interrupted by the approach of two persons from the lett of the fields, 
who proved to be Sir Norfolk Salusbury, and Cordwell Firebras. Sir 
Norfolk bowed stiffly to Randulph, and also to Trussell, and seeing that 
the beau was not arrived, said to the former, “As I am first in the field, L 
ain entitled to the first bout.” 

“[ am sorry { cannot oblige you, Sir Norfolk,” 
“ but I saust give Mr. Villiers priority.” } 

“ Well, as you please, sir,” said the baronet, walking aside. 

Cordwell Firebras then advanced to Randuiph. 

“1 am here as Sir Noriolk’s second,” he said ; “but I hope the matter 
may only serve as a little breathing for you both before breakfast. It is 


an idle quarrel. We must talk about Villier’s attempt anon. But here 
he is. 


replied Randulph; 
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As he spo 
the fields. When they came within a hundred yards of the party, they 
8 , aud from the first issued Mr. Villiers, and from the other, Sir 
B ey Price. Mr. Cripps walked by the side of his master’s chair, 
bearing a water-bottle and a glass. The new comers advanced slowly 
towards the party, and Mr. Villiers having bowed with much haughtiness 
to Randulph, gracefully saluted the rest of the company. 

“ Have we any thing to wait for, gentlemen ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied Trussell; “ we are all ready.”’ 

“ To business, then,” rejoined the heau. 

At a motion from his master, Mr. Cripps advanced towards him, and re- 
ceiving his clouded cane, proceeded to divest him of his coat, leaving him 
on a hight striped silk waistcoat, with sleeves of the same material. n- 
dulph, meantime, threw off his upper garment, and rolled up the shirt- 
sleeve on his right arm. Mr. Hewitt then stepped up to him, and gave 
him the German sword he had promised; while Mr. Villiers received an 
exquisitely tempered blade from the valet. These preparations made, the 
seconds and bystanders fell back a few paces, Trussell, Firebras and Hew- 
itt retiring on one side, and the two baronets on the other, while the sur- 
geon stood at a little distance in the rear with Mr. Cripps. 

Advancing towards each other, the combatants saluted, and in another 
moment their blades were crossed, and several rapid passes exchanged. 
The spectators watched the conflict with the greatest interest, for both 
parties gapened admirably matched, and the beau’s superior skill was 
counterbalanced by Randulph’s extraordinary vigor and quickness. 
Thrusts were made and parried on both sides, but not a single hit was 
given, until Randulph, finding his adversary engaged in tierce with ahigh 
point, made a firm thrust in carte over the arm, and passed his sword 
through the fleshy part of the other’s shoulder. At this successful hit, 
the seconds rushed forward, but befere they reached the spot, the beau’s 
sword fell from his grasp. 

“It is nothing,” said Villiers, surrendering himself to the surgeon, who 
likewise hurried towards him, “ but I acknowledge myself defeated.” 

While the heau’s wound waz bound up by the surgeon, and he was led 
to the chair by Mr. Cripps, Sir Norfolk Salusbury, who had beena watch- 
ful spectator of the conflict, stepped forward, and said to Randulph, 
“ Whatever may be the issue of our encounter, Mr. Crew, I shall declare 
that in the combat which has just taken place, you have conducted your- 
solf like a man of honor and spirit.” 

“I am glad to receive the acknowledgment from you, Sir Norfolk,” re- 
plied Randulph, bowing. 

“Pray do not hurry yourself on my account,” said the baronet, courte- 


ously. 

a (ae quite ready for you,” replied Randulph. “What I have gone 
through has only served to steady my nerves.” 

With the assistance of Firebras, who had come over to him, Sir Nor- 
folk then took off his coat, waistcoat, and shirt, and in this state presented 
so extraordinary an appearance, that Randulph could scarcely repress a 
smile, The punctilious old knight's first step was to deliver his sword to 
Mr. Hewitt, who, on measuring it with that of yer ae found that it 
exceeded the latter in length by two inches. He, therefore, gave him one 
of his own swords, and Sir Norfolk beating an appeal with his right foot, 
bade hie youthful opponent come on. Having gone through their salutes 
with the greatest formality, they commenced the combat with the utmost 
caution. Sir Norfolk acted chiefly upon the defensive, and contented hitm- 
self almost entirely with parrying the thrusts aimed at him. Randulph 
soon found that he had a formidable antagonist to deal with, and altering 
his plen, tried to compel him to attack him. He made several feints with 
great dexterity, and just touched his adversary’s breast with an inside 
thrust in carte, causing a slight effusion of blood. This had the effect of 
rousing the old baronet into exertion, and in his turn he became the as- 
sailant. He attacked Randulph with such force and fury, that he drove 
him back several paces. The young man returned to the charge, and 
pressed his adversary in his turn, so that he regained his ground ; but 
while making a pass in carte, his sword was turned near the wrist by a 
dexterous and sudden lounge on the part of the baronet, whose point en- 
tered his side below the elbow, and inflicted a severe wound. Maddened 
by the pain, Randulph continued to fight desperately, but the seconds 
rushed between the combatants, and interposing their blades, declared 
that the strife must terminate, and that Sir Norfolk was the victor. The 
baronet immediately dropped his sword, and Randulph, whose strength 
had been fast failing, fell to the ground insensible. 


‘ CHAPTER XV. 
How Hilda Received the Iutelligence that Raadulph had been Wounded in the 
Duel; and what passed between Cordwell Firebras and the Miser. 

Nor having szen his daughter overnight, for he did not wait up for her, 
Mr. Searve only became acquainted with the beau’s attempt to carry her 
off, on the following morning. The relation of the matter threw him into 
a violent passion, and when, shortly afterwards, Jacob ushered in Sir Nor- 
folk Salusbury and Firabras, who called to acquaint him with the result 
of the two duels, they found him in a state of the greatest excitement.— 
Without allowing the baronet time to utter a word, he rushed up to him, 
and, in a voice half choaked by fury, exclaimed—‘“ Have you killed him? 
—have you killed him ?” 

“ Do you allude to Mr. Randulph Crew, sir?’ demanded Sir Norfolk, 


“ No, to the beau—to Villiers!” rejoined the miser. 

“TI have notengaged with him,” replied the old baronet ; “but he has 
met with due chastisement from Mr. Crew.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” rejoined the miser ; “ but I should have been 
pleased if his villainy had been punished 4 any other person. You, 

— are in seme measure to blame for this misadventure, Sir Nor- 

k. 
* “Tecan make due allowance for your exciting feeling-, Mr. Searve,” re- 
turned the baronet; “ but—”’ 

“ *Sdeath, sir!’ interrupted the miser—“why did you let Hilda out of 
your sight? Since you undertook the charge of her, it was your duty 
took keep strict watch over her.” 

“ I fecl there is reason in what you say, Mr. Scarve,”’ replied Sir Nor- 
folk ; “ nevertheless—” 


two chairs were seen snprenching from the lower end of 
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“ J want no explanation,” cried the miser, fiercely ;“ it is enfticient for » 
thet the thing has happened. And look how it stands :—My dauebi«r 
entrusted to your care—is all but carried off by a hbertine, from und ; 
your very nose—and is rescued by the very person of all others 1 wishe, 

rto avotd, and against whom I cautioned you. Can any thing be i.. 
agined more vexatious !” 

“ Itis as vexatious to me asit ean be to yourself, Mr. Searve,”” rep!ic’ 
Sir Norfolk, sternly, for his forbearance was fast ebbing; “ but Lt must pr, 
of you to use more moderation in your tones and language. Reco!! 
whom you are addressing.” j 

*Lought to have recollected your blind and stupid punctiliousa: -- 
which so easily make you the dupe of designers, betore [cominittes! », 
daughter to your charge,” cried the miser, exasperated by the oth. 
haughtiness. 

“Whew !"” exclaimed Firebras, with a slight whistle. “ There’!! 
another duel presently, if he gocs on at this rate.”’ 

“Mr. Scarve, { wish you a good morning,” said the old baronet, bow in~ 
stiffly ; “you shall hear from me ere long.” : 

“ Stay, Sir Norfolk,” cried Hilda, rushing up to him; “ my father do- 
not know what he says. For my sake, let it pass.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir Norfolk, let it pass,” said Firebras, in a low tone. “ Mr 
Scarve's intemperate conduct should move your pity rather than yo 
anger. 

** I believe you are right, sir,” replied the old baronet im the same ton 
“T will regard it as a mere infirmity of temper.” 

“ Sir Norfolk,” said Hilda, speaking with forced calmness—* some ™ 
nacing words passed between youand Randulph Crew last night. Y: 
say he has risked his life on my account, and has punished my assailan: 
I trust that nothing has passed, or may pass, between you and him.— 
Promise me this, Sir Nortolk.” M 

“ Sir Norfolk may safely give that promise now,” remarked Firobras. 

“ How mean you, sir?’ cried Hilda, becoming as pale as death. “ Lay 
you met him, Sir Norfolk "—have you fought ?” 

The old baronet averted his head. 

“1 will answer for him}’ said Firebras ; “ they have met.” * 

‘But nothing has happened ?”’ cried Hilda. ““ Randulph is safe,—is !» 
not?” 

“I did my best not to touch him,” replied the old boronet, reluctant! + 
“but he put me so hardly to it, that—that——” 

“ Well,” cried Hilda, breathlessly. 

“ After receiving a scratch myself, which a plaster has cured,” pursucc 
Sir Norfolk ; “1 slightly wounded him.” 

“ And this is the reward of his devotion to me !” cried Hilda. 

“Tt is nothing—nothing whatever, Miss Scarve,” said Firebras ; © th 
surgeon says he will be out again in a week.” : 

“T am glad you hit him,” said the miser ; “it will teach bim not to mec. 
dic where he has no concern in future.” 

“] was grieved tu do so,” replied Sir Norfolk ; “ but he forced me to ic. 
I never crossed swords with a braver young man. You have formed a: 
erroneous opinion of him, Mr. Searve.’ ea " 

“ | have formed no opinion of bimat all,” rejoined the miser. < 

“ You are sure-he is not dangerously wounded, Sir Norfolk 1” cricd 

ilda. 

m- Quite sure,” replied the old baronet. ; 

“ Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed. And with a gasp for utterance, +! 
fell into the arms of her aunt, who stood close beside her, and who bor: 
her out of the room. ; } 

“Tt requires no conjuror to tell how affairs stand in that quarter, Mr. 
Scarve,’’ observed Cordwell Firebras. : 

“Jt is plain she loves the young man, said Sir Norfolk—* and for my 
own part, I think him in every way worthy of her.” : 

“ Worthy or not, he shall never have her,” returned the miser, sul- 





lenly. 

“ it is not for me to dictate to you, Mr. Searve,” rejoined Sir Norfolk ; . 
“nor would I presume to hint the course I think you ought to pursue ; 
but being satisfied that your daughter’s affections are engaged to this 
young man, unless your objections to him are insuperable, I hope you will 
not interfere with their happiness.’’ ; ea - 

“ My objections to him are insuperable, Sir Norfolk,” rejoined the miser, 
coldly. 

ens truly sorry to hear it,” the old baronct. 

« Excuse me, Sir Norfolk,” said Firebras, seeing that the other was 
about to take leave, “ I have a few words to say to Mr. Scarve.”’ 

Sir Norfolk then bowed, quitted the room, and was ushered to the door 
by Jacob. . i 

"While this was passing, Cordwell Firebras seated himself very com- 
posedly on a stool near the chair which the miser had just taken. 

“I presume, Mr. Scarve, there are no eaves-droppers ?”’ he said, glanc- 
towards the door. aol 
I hope not,” replied the miser, who eyed him with great repuguance ; 
“but if you have any secret matters to discuss, you had better speak ina 
low tone.”’ . : f 

“Very well,” resumed Firebras, complying with the hint, “ we must 
have a little talk together about this young man—this Randulph Crew.”’ 

“1 guess what was coming,” ned the miser. 

“You cannot now mistake your dau 
ed Firebras : “ and, on the other hand, 
attached to her.” : ; t ow © 

“ Likely enough,” replied the miser ; “but I will never consent_to his 
union with her.’ : 1 eb nalgae poo 

“ You must give yourconsent if I choose to require it,” said Firebras, 
coldly. 

The miser moved uncasily in his chair. 

« You will not pretend to dispute my power to compe! you to give her 
to him ?” sasevel besconey “] have but to produce a certain paper that 

she is his.” 
7a Not ie Bg chet the miser. “You hold this document tn éer- ~ 
rorem over me—but how if I resist it?” : 

“ You cannot resist it,” replied F Lg et ve Yo Ae pa ~— 

. Let me remind you 0 acket delivered to you by Ran- 
100 oT ee ‘ will skde with me. Ihave only to ae- 


ing 


“ 


ter’s partiality for him,” pursu- 
can tel] you that he is devotedly 


dulph Crew. Your daughter, too, 
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Fie 

de; eet her with certain facts, and you well know what the consequences 
wy w . 

ita “ Well, take her,” cried the miser—* take her,—but you will have her 


” 


without a ee : 
“ h4 #0,” rejoined Firebras. “ Randulph shall have her, and shall 
ray also have the fortune you agreed to settle upon her.” 
C “T agreed to give her to the son of a man of fortune, and to make a 
settlement upon hercorrespondent with his property,” said the miser ; 
ea “but this young man has nothing.” 
ny “I have something to say on that head,” rejoined Firebras. “ Ran- 
rs dulph, you are aware, assigned his own life interest in the entailed pro- 
perty to his father’s creditors.” 
“J know it,—I know it,” said the miser, hastily ; “more fool he for 
doing so.”’ 
ng “But do you knew who those creditors are ?’’ said Firebras. 
“ No,” replied the miser; “do you?” 
ye “TI do,” replied Firebras, smiling significantly ; “and I know, more- 
over, how the property might be recovered from them.” 
Ir. “ Indeed!” exclaimed the miser, staring at him. 
u he What should you say if Randulph were again to be put in possession 
of his estates and three thousand a year?” pursued Firebras. “Would 
you then feel disposed to fulfil your engagement ?” 
‘It would make a material difference, certainly,” said the miser. “But 


1° you are merely saying this to try me.” 
0 “No such thing,” rejoined Firebras ; “I am perfectly serious. Now 
nt. mark me, Mr. Searve. A few thousand pounds will settle the matter 


~ with these creditors, and Randulph’s property will be unincumbered.” 
* And you will advance these few thousand pounds for him, of course ?” 
said the miser, drily. 
; ‘No; you will,” returned Firebras. “It will be your interest todo so.” 
“ Hum !” exclaimed the other. 
“If he espouses your daughter, he must espouse the Jacobite cause 
also,’ pursued Firebras; “ that we must both insist upon. His mother 
ve will be in town to-day, and we shall have her to back us.” 
“ You lay out your schemes very fairly,” said the miser; “but I am 
persuaded they will fall to the ground. Prove to me that Randulph can 
regain his property ; and let me hear from his own lips an avowal that 
he will jom our party, and I then may begin to think of giving my con- 
rd sent. 
“Tt shall be my business to do so,” replied Firebras; “ and now, good 
morning. Most lixely I may call again in the evening.” And putting on 
ie his hat, he took his departure without summoning Jacob. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
What becomes of Randulph after the Due!—Mrse. Creow—Her Solic tude about 





t. her Son ; aud her Conversation with Abel. 
n - ASSISTANCE was prompt! afforded Randulph, after his fall, by the sur- 
geeu., Dleoeedin Sic B oy Privo’s chair, he was removed to the near- 


est tavern in the Horseferry road, where his wounds was dressed. Sir 
d Nortulk Salusbury, who expressed great concern about him, followed him 
thither as svon as he had bound up his own wound, and put on his habili- 
ments, and appeared greatly relieved when the surgeon gave him his posi- 
‘ tive assurance that no danger whatever was to be apprehended. 
e “ Is that Sir Norfolk Salusbury !”’ asked Randulph, in a faint voice. 
“ Tt is,” replied the old barouet, stepping forward. 
“ Our quarrel is now at an end, I trust?” said the young man, extend- 
ing bis hand, which the other grasped cordially. 
y “Tn toto,” replied Sir Norfolk ; “and not merely is it at an ‘end, but a 
friendship, I hope, has commenced between us from this date.”’ 
- “T shall hold it cheaply purchased on my part, if it proves so,” replied 
Randulph, siniling grandly. 


> 


58 “ My first business shall be to call on Hilda Searve, to tell her how 
; bravely you have fouzht in her defence,” said Sir Norfolk. 

8 “ You will for ever oblige me,” replicd the young man, trying to raise 
i himself, but sinking back the next moment, exhausted by the eflort. 


“TI must interdict further conversation, gentlemen,” interposed the phy- 
sician; “ the bleeding has re-commenced, and the pulse hasrisen. If I 


am left alone with my patient fora few hours, | will answer for his 
doing well, but not otherwise.” 

. The room was then cleared, and Sir Norfolk invited the others to break- 
fast with him at his lodgings in Abingdon street; and Trussell, finding 

r that his attendance was not required, but that he was rather in the way- 


than otherwise, accepted the invitation. 
' Everything belonging to Sir Norfolk was as formal as himself. He 
had an old servant, the stiffest and tallest of his class, who moved like an 
. automaton worked by rusty springs. Moreover, he had a favorite old 
greyhound, who would allow no one to caress him but his master ; end a 
peacock, his especial favorite, which used tostrut backwards and forwards 


: with him for hours together in a little garden at the back of the house.— 
Inhospitality formed no part of the worthy old baronet’s character, and a 
: very plentiful repast was set before his guests. Despising tea and coffee 
, as effeminate and enervuting beverages, he nevertheless offered them to 
his guests ;*bat they were declined by all, and the light claret substituted, 
greatly prelerred. A few bottles of this pleasant drink served to wash 


down the broiled salmon, the slices of mutton-ham, the rump-steaks, the 
kidneys, aad anchovy toasts, with which the board was spread. A cold 
sirloin of beef, and a veal and ham pasty, flanked by a tankard of stout 
Welsh ale, stood on the sideboard, and to these Sir Bulkeley Price appli- 
ed himeelf, and declared he had not made so good a breakfast since he ar- 

rived in town. ; a 

“ Yonr early rising has given you anappetite, Sir Bulkeley,’ 
elder baronet. : 2 

“ Perhapa so,” replied the other, again applying to the tankard ; “ but 
your ale is excellent—quite equal to my own. I wish I had sent some up 

. from Flint.” 

Aqua vite in small glasses was then handed round, end partaken of by 
all except the host. After this, the party broke up, Trussell setting out 
to see how his vephew went on, and Sir Norfolk and Firebraa proceeding 
to the miser’s, as already recounted. 

Inthe course of the afternoon, Randulph was transported to his uncle’s 


* said the 


house at Lambeth. He was feverish and restless, and kept constantly in- 








| 


_— 


quiring after his mother, declaring he was sure she had arrived, but was 
kept out of his sight. An opiate having been administered, he preeently 
began to experience its effects, and sank into a profound slumber, from 
which he did not awake till late in the following day. ; 

When he opened his eyes, he found the surgeon seated by his bedside 
feeling his pulse. 

“You are wonderfully better, and wholly free from fever, sir,” said Mr. 
Molson ; “and if you can premise me to keep all emotion under control, 
I think i may yield to the entreaties of one who is most anxious to see 

ou. 
x My mother!” exclaimed Randulph. “Ah! admit her by all means. 
Her presence will calm, rather than excite me.” 

“T aim not quite so sure of that,’ hesitated Molson; “however, Lt will 
risk it.” 

And quitting the room, he returned the next moment and introduced 
Mrs. Crew, who uttered a slightery, and would have rushed forward, but 
he detained her, whispering,—“* Remember your promise, madeume. It 
wus only on the undersianding that you would maintain your composure 
that I allow you to see him.” 

Thus cautioned, Mrs. Crew sofily approached the bed, and taking the 
hand which her son extended to her, pressed it to her lips. She said 
nothing, but her bosom heaved quickly, and Randuiph felt that the hot 
tears were fulling fast upon his hand. 

“ Do not distress yourself, dearest mother,’ he said ; “ [ am alr.ady so 
well ihat if this gentleman would allow me, I could get up.” ‘ 

“ Your son is doing exceedingly well, madam,” said Mr. Molson, sig- 
nificantly ; “and if we pay him due attention, he may leave his bed im 
three or four days.” . 
_ Roused by this remark, Mrs. Crew looked up, and fixed a glance full of 
inexpressible tenderness and affection upon her son. ‘Though her coun- 
tenance bore traces of much sorrow and anxiety, she was still a very 
handsome woman, and had a tall, fine figure, full as became her years, yet 
not so full as to interfere with the gracefulness of its proportions. She 
was two years younger then Trussell, being just forty-four, and might 
have been thought much younger, but for the care-worn expression above- 
mentioned, which while it added age to features, lent interest to them at 
the same ume. Her lineaments strikingly resembled those of her son, but 
were more delicately formed, and her eyes were blue, large, and of the 
purest water. She was dressed in deep morning, of simple material, and 
wore her own hair, originally of a bright and beautiful brown, but now 
mingled with grey. ' 

Charms such as Mrs. Crew possessed, must, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, have won her many admirers when they were st their best; and 
some four-and-twenty years ago, she was sought on all hands, and had 
many briMiant alliances proposed to her ; but her heart was engaged to 
to him to whom she was eventually united ; and she continued true to his 
memory, for though two of her old admirers found her out in her widow- 
hood, and renewed the proposals made in the meridian of her attractions,— 
and though both these offers werc advantageous, while her own werldiy 
circumstances, a3 has been shown, were so much reduced as almost to 
justify a marriage of convenience, both were unhesitatingly rejected. 

Mrs. Crew partook of the good qualities of both of her brothers. She 
possessed the sound judgment and kindliness of Abel, without his a®peri- 
ty; and she had much of the good nature, without the worldliness of 
Trussell. Throughout the whole of her married iife, her conduct had 
been most exemplarly. Devotedly attached to her husband, she stove by 
the care which she paid to the management of the affairs entrusted to her, 
to make up, in some degree, for his extravagance ; and though she was 
unable entirely to accomplish her object, she did much to retard his pro- 
gress towards ruin. Mr. Crew was one of those persons who, whatever 
their fortune, will live beyond it. Excellent-hearted, and hospitable, he 
kept open house, a dozen hunters, twice as many servants, a» pack of 
hounds, and was not over particular in the choice of his associates. The 
consequence was that he speedily became embarrassed, and instead of re- 
trenching, raised money ia the readiest way he could, and lived harder 
and more recklessly than ever. He was fond of horse-racing, and cochk- 
fighting, and though by no means a gainbler, frequently lost more at play 
than a prudent gentleman weuld care to lose. As Randulph grew up, he 
perceived the necessity of retrenchment, and for nearly a year decidedly 
changed his mode of life. But he was not adapted by nature to follow 
up such a course with perseverance. Long before the year was over, he 
began to find his plans of economy irksome, and at the end of it, launch- 
ed into his old expenses. About this time, some designing persons got 
hold of him. Advances were nade on most usurious terms, end he soon 
became inextricably involved. For the last two years of his life, he drank 
hard, discontinued most of the healthful exercises to which he had been 
accustomed, seldom hunted, and amused himself chiefly with bowling. 
This fatal course soon began to tell upon him. The infirmities of age 
came on before theirtime, and he died under fifty, with every appearance 
of an old man. On examination, his affairs were found frightiully em- 
barrassed, and Randulph, who had just come of age, having stated his in- 
tentions to his father before his death, and obtained his mother’s assent to 
the arrangement, assigned the whole of the entailed property to the credi- 
tors, retaining only for himself what would barely afiord him the incans of 
living. Mrs. Crew, it has been stated, had a small separate property of 
her own, settled upon her by her father at the time of her marriage ; but 
between mother and son, they had not now in hundreds a year, what Mr. 
Crew had once had in thousands. 

Throughout all the trying circumstances above narrated, Mrs. Crow 
had conducted herself admirably. She never irritated her husband with 
reproaches, nor wearied him with advice, which her good sense told her 
would be unavailing ; but assisted him as fur as was in her power, and 
cheered him in his distresses, taking care not to let her own uilliction be 
apparent. At no time, did she ever complain of him, even to her brothers. 
Indeed, she could not complain of ill-treatment, for Mr. Crew was simcere- 
ly attached to her, and but for his imprudevee they might have been as 
happy a couple us ever lived. The sweetness and amiability of her dis- 
,osItion Was cyinced on all occasions, but never so strongly as during the 
ast two years of her husband’s life, when his debilitated constitution, and 
pressing cares, impaired his naturally good temper, and readered bim 
tretful, and impatient of trifles. 


a a 


— 
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Having always treated him with confidence, he had no reserve from her, 
but regarded her in the light both of a parent and friend. 

_Mrg, Crew remained nearly an hour by her son’s bedside, gazing at 
him, and answering the questions he put to her about her journey and 
other matters, as briefly as possible ; for, in compliance with the sugeon’s 
injunctions, she avoided anything like continuous discourse. At length, 
discerning some slight symptoms of fatigue about him, she pressed his 
hand softly, and quitted the room. On going down stairs, she proceeded 
to the library, where she found her brothers. ‘Trussell anxiously inquired 
how she had left the patient. 

“* He is doing well, I believe,” she replied ; “but oh! brother, what a 
meeting has this been! LI trust it is the last duel he will ever be engaged 
in. 

“T think he has come off famously,” replied Trussell. “I called to in- 
= after Villiers last night, and I understand he is likely 10 be laid up 

ora fortnight at the least.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” observed Abel ; “and I wish from my heart 
that Randulph’s wound had been more severe.” 

“Oh, brother! why such a wish as that ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Crew. 

“Because I would have bis first duel his last, sister,’ said Abel. “I 

entirely disapprove of the practice of duelling, and think it utterly op- 
posed to the religious principles we profess.” 
_ “The duel is a necessity imposed upon soeiety,” said Trussell, “ and, 
in my opinion, never can be dispensed with, unless a total revolution takes 
place in our manners and habits. It is the only check that holds certain 
characters in restraint, and though the practice may be carried too far, 
and swords be drawn on trifling occasions, a great good is accomplished 
by the recognition and maintenace of acode of honor, to which al! gentle- 
men must subscribe, and any infraction of which is fatal. Moralists may 
preach as they please, but as long as society is constituted as it is at pres- 
pee ny long as such men as Villiers exist—duelling must, and will pre- 
vail. 

‘ There are other modes of avenging an injury besides violence,” re- 
plied Abel ; “and I trust society in some more enlightened age will fix 
such a brand upon the evil doer, that it shall be in itself sufficient punish- 
ment for his offence. As we are now circumstanced, it may be impossi- 
ble heed a gentleman to avoid a quarrel; but he should never voluntarily 
seek it. 

“T am bound to say, in Randulph’s justification,” rejoined Trussell, 
‘since you both view the matter in so grave a light, and | say it advised- 
ly, that he has acted throughout this affair as becomes a gentlemen, and a 
man of honor. Such is the opinion of both his adversaries—and,such is 
my own opinion. You have reason to be proud of him, Sophia.* 

“TI once thought so,” she replied, sadly. 

‘* And believe me, he has done nothing to forfeit your good opinion,” 
rejoined Trussell ; “ but much that should raise it.” 

“T am not alone annoyed at the ducls,” said Abel ; “but at the cause of 
them. It was my particular wish that Randulph should avoid Hilda 
Scarve—my expressed wish—and now he has been so circumstanced with 
her, thatany feeling he might entertaintowards her will be greatly strength- 
ened. ‘Trussell, you have laid up for your charge a great store of un- 
happiness. He will soon be cured of the wound he has received in this 
encounter,—but will his passion for Hilda be equally soon cured !” 

“That is impossible to say,” replied Trussell ; “some men easily get 
over a disappointment in love.” 

“ And others, never !” rejoined Abel, bitterly. 

“T meant no allusion to you, sir,” cried Trussell, reddening ; “ none 
whatever.” 

“Nor did I suspect you of doing so,” returned Abel ; “ but if Randulph 
loves sincerely, he will feel the blow to his dying day.” 

_“ And if he does love sincerely, sir, why, oh! why, interfere between 
him and the object of his affections ?” said Mrs. Crew. 

“ I do not interfere with him—God forbid I should doso !” said Abel.— 
“ Let bim marry Hilda, if he will. Let him obtain her father’s consent, 
if he can.” 

“ But will you give your consent, sir?’’ cried Mrs. Crew. 

“No ;” replied Abel, > “T willnot. I told him, when he 
first saw this girl, to avoid her on pain of my displeasure. He has dis- 
obeyed me, and must take the consequences. But what matters my con- 
sent! I will have nothing to do with the affair. I wash my hands of it 
altogether. I have my own reasons, which suffice to myself, for object- 
tng to the union ; but I willnot b> placed in a painful and ungracious 
position, and be compelled to oppose it. I will have nothing to do with 
it—nothing whatever.” 


“Randulph will incur your displeasure if he marries Hilda, will he 
not 1” said Mrs. Crew. 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Abel ; “ I will never see him or her again. 
1 will not be pressed to assigna reason for this determination ; nor will I 
say more than I have done. I wish him to be wholly uninfluenced by 
me. Neither will I have it said that 1 have interfered with his happi- 
ness.’ 

“ And yet, believe me, it will be both said and felt so, brother,” rejoin- 
ed Mrs. Crew. “Beware, lest you inflict a blow upon your nephew as 
severe as that you have endured yourself.” 

Abel uttered a — cry and walked away, while Trussell looked at 
his sister to intimate she had gone too far. She instantly arose, and going 
up to Abel, took his hand, nor did he withdraw it from her. 

“Pardon me, brother,” she said, “ if I have spoken what is painful to 
you ; but I am anxious to spare you further affliction. I know, though 

ou have tried to case it in armor of roof, how tender your heart is,— 

ow readily wounded. I have wept for your unhappy lot ; and I would 
do all in my power to avert further distress from you. If, as I have reason 
to believe, Randulph is devotedly attached to Hilda Scarve, I am certain, 


from what [ know of his disposition, that a disappointment in obtaining | 


her will blight him for life, and I am sure it would only be increasing your 
own unhappiness, to feel that you had made him miserable.” 
“ But I do not make him miserable, sister!” cried Abel, sharply. “He 
is a free agent, and can marry whom he pleases, without my consent.” 
“TI have told you he never will do so, brother,” said Mrs. Crew. 
future happiness or misery rests with you.” 
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The tendcrest attachment subsisted between Randulph and his mother. 


dissipation? No. 1 will do no such thing.” 





«“ His | 


“ Sophia, I will not endure this,” said Abel, sternly ; “ and I request the 
subject may never be mentioned again. Ihave no desire to wound your 
feelings, but the truth must not be hidden from you. Since his arrival in 
town, Randulph has exhibited such a turn for gaiety and dissipation, that 
I think it would be very unwise in him to marry at all—at least at pres- 
ent. 

“If he cannot marry advantageously.” interposed Trussell, “I 
clearly of Abel’s opinion. His tastes and habits are rather expensive. 

“ Expensive !” exclaimed Mrs. Crew. ‘ They trere most moderate.’ 

“Then he has a slight taste for play,” pursued Trussell ; “ and is de- 
cidedly partial to society and amusement.’ 

“T'l] hurry him back into the~country as soon as he is able to move |” 
cried Mrs. Crew, greatly alarmed. 

“And you'll do wisely,” said Abel. 

“I don’t think he'll go,”’ rejoined Trussell, laughing ; “ and if he does, 
he'll soon find his way back again. He is too fond of town to be long 
away from it.” 

“ Oh! how changed he must be !” exclaimed Mrs. Crew.” 

“He owes it all to his uncle Trussell,” rejoined Abel, sharply. 

“Then he owes me great deal,” replied Trussell ; “ and I hope he wont 
forget the debt. I think the plan of hurrying him into the country quite 
wrong. If you wish Hilda to make a deep impression upon him, that will 
be the surest way toaccomplish the object. In town, he has a thousand 
distractions. I cannot exactly say how he will stand with Lady Bra- 
bazon after this duel—but there is Kitty Conway, and he is sure to have 
plenty of new entanglements. 


“ Brother,” cried Mrs. Crew—“ you only furnish me with additiona! 
reasons for desiring to take him away.” 

“T am very sorry he ever came,” said Abel; “ it has disturbed the whole 
of my arrangements, and opened old wounds, which, though not closed, 
were yet not painful. Even ‘Trussell has been unsettled by it. 

“Not in the least, sir,” replied Trussell. “ I have ms phe his visit 
amazingly ; and should belie myself confoundedly if I said otherwise. 1 
wish I could prevail upon you tolet him remain here a few months 
longer, and give him another hundred or so—and then—”’ 

“Plunge him back again into poverty !” cried Abel, cutting him short. 
‘«What would be the use of such a course ? What good purpose would 
it answer! He has apparently no wish to embark in any profession.— 
And why should I furnish him with the means of continuing his career ot 


am 
” 


‘* Will you see how he goes on fora month after his convalescence ?” 
asked Trussell. “Surely, that is no great length of time (o allow him.” 

“I will promise nothing,” replied Abel “ And now, brother, I shall be 
glad to be left alone for a short time with Sophia.” 

“ Willingly, sir,” replied Trussell. And he quitted the room. 

Abel then took a chair, and motioned his sister to a seat herself beside 
him. For a few moments, he continued silent, as if summoning up reso- 
lution to address her. At length, he spoke. aad : 

“You have alluded to past times, Sophia,” he said, ina voice of deep 
emotion, “ and have contrasted my position with that of your son, but you 
well know they are widely different. Nay, do not interrupt me ;—I know 
what you would say. Randulph has personal advantages which I never 

vossessed, and which are sure to win him favor in the eyes of your sex. 
Sesides, his nature does not resemble mine ; his feelings are npt so con- 
centrated ; nor do T believe he could love so deeply. The love I enter- 
tamed for Arabella Clinton was not the growth of a day—a month—a 

ear—but the love of years. I had seen her a gs expand— 
had acquainted myself with her mind—ascertained her disposition, her 
a aa all her feelings, and persuaded myself that she requited 
my love.’ 


“ And she did requite it, brother,” replied Mrs. Crew. “ She did love 

ou.’ 
mG In mercy, do not tell me so !” cried Abel, becoming as pale as death. 
“ | would rather think she hated me—deceived me—but loved me !—that 
belief is only wanting to make me thoroughly wretched!” ; 

“Calm yourself, deur brother,” said Mrs. Crew. “ 1 would not increase 
your unhappiness for the world; but I am persuaded that the examina 
tion of this subject, which from unhappy circumstances, we have never 
hitherto been able to discuss, will in the end relieve you of much anx- 
iety.” 

‘+ | will try to bear it in thathope,” said Abel ; “ but the barbed arrow 
is too firmly and too deeply planted to be remoyed. You will only lacer- 
ate me further in the attempt.” 

“J will not be intimidated,” rejoined Mrs. Crew. “I shall begin by 
telling you that it is your own fault that JArabella Clinton was not your 
wife. You have alluded to the deep passion you entertained for her, and 
your doubts of her affection for you. Ido not say that she loved you 
with equal passion, because you were not a person to inspire ‘such ardor, 
neither was she one to feel it, for her nature was frigid. But she loved 
you well enough to have been your wife ; and whatis more, she thoroughly 
respected you ; and therefore there can be no doubt that you might have 


been happy.” 
“Go = ts aned Abel. 


“ You will forgive me, if I speak plainly,” pursued Mrs. Crew, “ for I 
must do so to show you where you erred. Rating y ourself too humbly, 
you pursued, as I conceive, a most unwise and dangerous plan in order to 
test the sincerity of your mistress’s attachment. Fearful she might ac- 
cept you on the score of your wealth, you represented yourself as in very 
moderate circumstances; and while full of tenderness and affection, 
adopted not unfrequently a harsh and forbidding manner towards her.” 

“'True, true !” cried Abel. 

“ You were both the victims of error,” continued Mrs. Crew. “ De- 
ceived by your manner, she thought you had conceived a dislike for her, 
and strove to wean herself from all regard for you; while her efforts 





made you believe you were indifferent to her. A}!, however, might have 
come right, but for the fatal mistake of deluding her as to your circum- 
stances. With her, wealth was of little impurtance, and she would have 
married you as readily poor as rich: but with her father it was other- 
wise.” ’ 

“Her father was aware of my circumstances,’ said Abcl, in a sombre 
tone. 
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“ He was so,” replied Mrs. Crew, “ but it was his business to conceal 


them ; for Arabella had a richer suitor, whom he preferred. Captivated 
by her moye 


» Mr. Scarve proposed to her, and his suit was seconded by 
her father, who told her that you were needy, sour-tempered, and in- 
tto.her. Doubly deceived, she hesitated. Instead of seeking 
an explanation, you avoided it, and retired to make way for your rival.” 

“I did so because I thought he was preferred,” said Abel. 

_ “Several slight circumstances, | know conspired to confirm you 
in your opinion,” said Mrs. Crew, “but they were all devised by Mr. 
Clinton. A false construction was put upon your absence, and Ara- 
bella was induced to give her hand to Mr. Scarve.”’ 

“Why was I not told all this at the time ?” cried Abel. 

“ Because I was not aware of it myself,” said Mrs. Crew. “ You may 
remember that thia occurred during the period of my engagement to my 
poor husband, who was an old a intimate friend of Mr. Scarve’s, and 
consequently, and not unnaturally, disliked by you. This produced a 
coolness between you. Besides, to be plain with you, I did not under- 
stand, or estimate your character then as thoroughly as I do now. I 
pa you cold and repelling, and never gave you credit for the depth 
offecling you since have exhibited. Neither had Mr. Scarve displayed him- 
self in his true colors then. At thattime,he had a good personal ap- 
pearance, kept a tolerable establishment, and I really thought Arabella 
was better off than if she had married you. I was angry, too, that you 
had attempted to test her affections by misrepresenting your circumstan- 
ces, and thought you rightly served in losing her. Hence arose the mis- 
understanding between us, which separated us to the present period.” 

“But how do you know that Arabella’s sentiments towards me were 
what you describe ?”’ asked Abel. 

“IT have it under her own hand,’ replied Mrs. Crew. “She wrote 
to me a full explanation of all the circumstances connected with this 
pe of her life, stating how sincerely she had loved you, and how much she 

amented that a mistake had separated her from you. From her letters, and 

from other information afforded me by my husband, I have been enabled to 
understand the whole case. You have heen the victim of misunderstanding. 
But console yourself. A thousandth part of the suffering you have un- 
dergone would atone for a more grievous error than you have committed. 
Console yourself, say. You were beloved by Arabella Clinton, and to 
the last, she entertained the sincerest regard for you.” 

“ That is indeed a consolation to me,” said Abel, melting into tears.— 
“Tam not ashamed to indulge this weakness in your presence, sister,” 
he added, in a broken voice. 

“ The tears will do you good,” she i oe “and I pray you to in- 
dulge them freely, he past will not henceforth be so painful to con- 
template. If I mistake not your bitterest pang was the idea that you had 
never been loved.” 

“ Tt weael’? Abel. 

“ And that has now been removed,” replied Mrs. Crew. “Here are 
Arabella’s letters,” she added, giving him a small packet. “ You will 
see from them how you have misunderstood her.” 

Abel took the letters, glanced at the superscription with a shudder, 
and placed them in his breast. 

“1 will read them,” he said, “ but not now.” 

“Does Hilda Scarve resemble her mother ?”’ asked Mrs. Crew, after a 


use. 

“ She is like her, but handsomer,” replied Abel. “I have seen her 
upon two occasions lately, and she appears a very amiable girl.” 

“ Then what objection can there be to an union between her and Ran- 
dulph 7” asked Mrs. Crew. 

“T have said I will not be pressed on that head, sister,’ rejoined Abel 
sternly. “J have an objection—a strong objection. What it is, you 
shall know at another time.” 

“ Heaven grant that these two young people may not be equally vic- 
tims of a mistake with you and Arabella !” sighed Mrs. Crew. 

At this moment, Mr. Jukes entered the room. 

“ Mr. Scarve’s servant, Jacob Post has called to inquire after Mr. Ran- 
dulph,” he said ; “and understanding that you are here, madam, he 
craves permission to see you.” ; 

“May he come in, brother ?” said Mrs. Crew. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

And Jacob was ushered into the room. 

“I’m glad to hear Mr. Randulph is gettin’ on so well, ma’am,” 
he said, with an uncouth reverence to Mrs. Crew. “Lord love’e! how 
like you are to him to be sure.” 

“T hope your young mistress has got over the fright she underwent at 
Vauxhall, Jacob?” said Mrs. Crew. 

“ Why, yes, pretty well, thank’e ma’am,”’ replied Jacob; she looks 
rayther palish, but whether from fright, or concern for Mr. Randulph, I’m 
sure I can’t say.” 

“You were present, Jacob, when my son rescued her from the liber- 
tine, Villier-, were you not ?” asked Mrs. Crew. 

“T was, ma'am,” replied Jacob ; “and I never saw a more sperrited 
young gen’l’man i’ my life. [should like to see him and shake hands 
with im for the pinkin’ he has given that beau.”’ 

“It cannot be at present, Jacob,” replied Mrs. Crew. “ He is ordered 
to be kept perfectly quiet ; and even I am not allowed to remain in his 
room.” 

“ There's no danger, ma’am, I hope ?” asked Jacob, with real concern. 

“ None whatever, if he’s not excited,” returned Mrs. Crew. 

“I'm glad to hear it,” said Jacob, brightening up ; and Miss Hilda "Il 
be glad to hear it too. She’d never ha’ got over it, if anythin’ had hap- 
pened him on her account.”’ oe 

“Ts she then so much interested in him 7 asked Mrs. Crew. 

“ Why, you see, ma’am,’’ said Jacob, rather puzzled, and gazing from 
his questioner to Abel, who eyed him very curiously, “ it’s nat’ral she 
should be interested in a peat man as has rendered her such important 
services as Mr. Randulph has done.” : 

* Quite natural,” replied Mrs. Crew. “ But I wish to ask youa plain 
per Jacob—Is, or is not, Miss Hilda kindly affected towards my 
son? 

“ Then I'll answer your question as plainly as it's asked, ma‘am,” 
replied Jacob—* She is.”’ 
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i. Crew glanced at her brother, and Jacob took his cue from the 
glance. 

“ I hope they two may come together, ma’am,” he said ; “I’m sure 
they’re cut out for each other.” 

“TI can’t help thinking so, from all I hear of Hilda,” said Mrs. Crew. 

“It’s idle to speculate upon what can never take place,” said Abel 
sternly. “Go and get something to eat, Jacob, and tell your young lady 
that Mr. Randulph will be quite himself in a few days—that he is going 
on as well as possible—that there is no sort of danger.” 

“In other words, that there’s no occasion to send to inquire ‘after him 
again—eh, sir ?’’ said Jacob. 

“ Exactly,” replied Abel. “Good day, Jacob—good day !” 

“[ don’t like him half so well as I did before,” thought Jacob, as he 
left the room, and marched off to the butler’s pantry to Mr. Jukes, who 
placed bread and cold meat, together with a jug of stout ale, before him. 

“Here's Mr. Randulph’s speedy recovery.” 

“I pledge you in that,” said Mr. Jukes, filling himself a glase.- 

Soon after the porter’s departure, Abel quitted his sister with the ix- 
tention of going forth on business. While she was pondering on what 
had passed between them, the door was opened by Mr. Jukes, who told 
her that a gentleman had called to see her, and the next moment he ush- 
ered in Cordwell Firebras. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Of the Interview between Cordwell Firebras and Mrs. Crew, and how it 
terminated. 


Mrs. Crew, though a good deal surprised and startled, maintained 
her composure sufficiently well not to attract the notice of the butler, 
who, having placed a chair for the visitor, quitted the room. 

“Thave called to inquire after your son, madam,’ commenced Fire- 
bras. “1 was present at the affair yesterday, and can confirm what 
you have no doubt heard from your brother, that he conducted him- 
self adinirably throughout it.” 

“ My son,l am happy in being able to state, is rapidly recovering,” re- 
plied Mrs. Crew, “ and having satisfied you on this point, sir, 1 must 
entreat you to abridge your visitas much as possible. 1 would not on 
any account that my brother Abel should meet you here.” 

“ There is no fear of that, madam,” replied Firebras; “ | watched him 
go forth, before I ventured to make my call. But time is precious, 
and I will come to the object of my visit at once. I wrote to you to 
tell you how much captivated your son was with Mr. Scarve’s fair daugh- 
ter Hilda. A slight act of imprudence on his part for some time aliena- 
ted the young lady’s regard; but he set himself right with her at 
Ranelagh, and at Vauxhall made rapid progress in her afivctions. I was 
present when the result of the duel was communicated to her yesterday, 
and if I had entertained any previous doubt as to the extent of Ran- 
dulph’s hold upon her heart, her conduct then would have removed it. 
She was taken fainting from the room.” 

“ Poor girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Crew—*1 am sorry for her.” 

“ Why sorry ?”’ rejoined Firebras; “ Randulph will make an excellent 
husband.” 

“ But they will never be united,” said Mrs. Crew, sighing deeply. 

“It will be his own fault if they are not,” observed Firebras, drily. 

“ How so?’ cried Mrs. Crew; “both his uncle and her father are 
against the match.” 

“* That I well know,” replied Firebras ; “ but both might be brought 
to assent to it.” 

“ You are trifling with me,” said the lady. 

“T thought you had know me better, Mrs. Crew, than to suppose me 
capable of trifling on a@ Serious subject,” rejoined Firebras, almost 
sternly. “ I can make good my words. Of Mr. Scarve’s consent, I am 
sure.’ 

© He must have altered his mind then, completely,” said Mrs. Crew; 
* for L have been told that he intended her for his nephew, and forbade 
Randulph his house.” 

“ He will consent, if I require it,” said Firebras, significantly. 

“You amaze me!” exclaimed Mrs. Crew; “but my brother has 
within these few minutes refused to give his consent, and Randulph can- 
not marry without it.” : } BR b 

“Why cannot he?” replied Firebras smiling. “Itis not always ne- 
cessary to ask an uncle’s consent in these cases. Still as Randulph has 
considerable expectations from your brother, it would be better not to of 
fend him. I do not despair of winning him over.” 

“You will accomplish a miracle if you do so,” said Mrs. Crew. 

« And I will accomplish it, and more, provided Randulph will joia 
our party,” replied Firebras. : 

“ He refused your former overtures, did he not ?” asked Mrs. Crew. — 

“ He did,” replied Firebras ; “but I should have succeeded with him if 
it had not been for the interference of your brother Abel.” 

“I am rejoiced to hear it” cried Mrs. Crew. 

“ How!’ exclaimed Firebras, “are you no longer faithful to our 
cause ?” 

“ As faithful as ever,” replied Mrs. Crew ; “but I would rather my 
son died than forfeited his honor—and he must forfeit it, if he joins us im 
any other way than on conviction.” ‘ ; 

% Pshaw ! it is not necessary to look at the matterso nicely,” replied 
Firebras, contemptously. “We must make proselytes the best way we 
can. Randulph will be very useful to us on the approaching outbreak, 
and I am therefore anxious to secure him. He is precisely the persoa I 
want to attend upon the prince—and have him I will.” 

“You are very peremptory, sir,” said Mrs. Crew. ; 

“ You accused me of trifling with you just now, madam,” pursued 
Firebras, “ but I will show you I am in earnest. Your son’s whole 
destiny is in my hands; and it depends altogether on me whether his 
future course is brilliant, successful, and happy, or the reverse. Not only 
ean I wed him to the object of his affections—not only can | procurehim 
a handsome dower from her father—not only can I secure the consent of 
his uncle,—but I can restore to him the estates which he has given up 
to his father’s creditors, and place him in the position be is entitled te 
occupy. All this I can,and will do.” 
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“ Provided he joins you?” said Mrs. Crew 
r Pt comme,” moliod! Firebras—“ of course.” 
Cc 


en I fear he will remain in his present condition,” sighed Mrs. 


Ww. 
“Let us look at the other side of the case,” pursued Firebras, sternly: 
“ thia is not a matter on which to be scrupulous, and I am determined 
to carry my point. If Randulph refuses to join me, he loses Hilda— 
loses her dower—loses his uncle’s fortune—and his own. 


Mr. Scarve will never give him his daughter ; and without me he will | 


never recover his property. Now, mark me, madam, for I know your 
son than you do. He is a fine-spirited young man, and endowed 
with excellent qualities ; but he has essentially the habits and feelings 
of a gentleman, and your brother Trussell has taken care to inoculate 
him with his own tastes and propensities. He will never be content 
with, the quiet life he has hitherto led ; but tormented by his love for 
Hilda, and the sense of what he has lost, will be driven to some desper- 
ate course.’ 


‘“‘He- may yet marry her, though without her father’s consent,” said 
Mrs. Crew. 

“ And marry to beggary,” rejoined Firebras,with a bitter laugh. “I do 
not wish to hold out t and what I say is said only to show my 
power. He never shall marry Hilda Scarve, nor shall he ever enjoy his 
own again, unless he joins the Jacobite cause. I can prevent both, and 
t eo them. His decision must be made quickly, for he is want- 
ed. Within a month from this time he must be mine, or all will be lost 
tohim. Asa prudent and affectionate mother—as a well-wisher to our 
cause—I look to you, madam, to use all your influence with him to pro- 
duce this result.’ 

“T cannot—I cannot!” she rejoined. 

“Then you destroy him,” said Firebras. 

“Qh, put it not thus,” she rejoined: “ you were an old friend of his 
father’s, and received much kindness, and, unless [ mistake, pecuniary 
a , re ra from him. Do not act thus cruelly towards the son of your old 

ry " ~ 

“Cruelly !” exclaimed Firebras, laughing derisively. ‘I offer him a 
fortune and the lady of his love, and you call it cruelty—ha! ha!”’ 

“ Bat at the price of his honor,” said Mrs. Crew. 

“His honer! bah!” exclaimed Firebras, contemptuously. “What is 
to stain his honor in quitting the cause of a miserable usurper to join that 
of the rightful claimant of the throne? If you persist in such @ notion, I 
shall begin to doubt the constancy of ‘hal own opinions. ’ 

“T should be glad if Randulph would voluntaril agony our cause,” 
said . Crew ; “but I would disown him if he were base enough 


aan have placed both views of the caze fairly before you,” said 
Firebras, rising —“ weigh over what I have said, and decide.” 

And as he turned to depart, he encountered Abel Beechcroft, who had 
entered the room unobserved. 

Tie So!” he exclaimed, without losing his composure, “ we have had a 
listener here, eh! You have heard what has passed between us, Mr. 
eechroft ?”’ 

“Some part of it,” replied Abel; “and I applaud my sister’s conduct 
as much as I condemn yours. You have stated that you can compel 
me to give my consentto my nephew’s marriage with Hilda. Be pleased 
to prove the assertion, ¢ir.” 

“You have me at a disadvantage, Mr. Beechcroft, because I have not 
had time to put my plan in operation,” replied Firebras; “nevertheless, 
if can prove to you that I can recover your nephew's property—and that 
I will only do so on the condition of your giving your unqualified consent 
to his union with Hilda Scarve, you will not refuse it?” ‘ 

“Coupled as it is with the othef condition you have annexed to it, I 
should it my duty to do so,” rejoined Abel. “ But you must excuse 
me if I say that I distrust your power of getting back my nephew’s pro- 

rty. 

“T shall not make the rejoinder which I should do to one of less pacific 
disposition than yourself, Mr. Beechcroft,” replied Firebras, sternly.— 
“ But you have doubted my word unjustly. I can, if I choose, get back 
Randulph Crew’s pig wal 

“ Are you one of his father’s creditors then ?”’ demanded Abel. 

“Tt-matters not what I am,” returned Firebras. ‘It must suffice that 
I can make good my assertion.” 

“Tf you are not a creditor,” rejoined Abel, “ I can obtain the property 
fore as resdily as yourself.” 

“You are welcome to make the experiment,” said Firebras, with a 
slight laugh of defiance. “Mrs. Crew, I have the honor to wish you a 
ened ene ae my plans have been somewhat precipitated by 
your worthy r, I still am not without hopes that he will come into 
them; and at all events, his presence at the interview will save you the 

sasity of explanation. Your son, I trust, will speedily be master of 
his pro , the husband of Hilda, and—” 

ac ite,” be yo Abel. . 
recisely,” said Firebras, leughing 
”? And turning from Abel he left the room. 

“ This is a daring and a d s ”? said Abel to his sister. 


rou 
“A hi dangerous man,” she ied ; “and Randulph must be pre- 
othed ee : ! rn 


“He must,” replied Abel. “I shall make it my immediate business to 
ascertain how far there is a probability of his being correct in his state- 
ment about the property. It was fortunate that I chanced to come back. 
Jukes told me there was some one with you, and from his description of 


the person, I felt sure who it mustbe. Let us go into the garden, and talk 
this matter over further.”’ 


“ 
“a 


- “Good morning, Mr. Beech- 
¢ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of the Miser’s Illness ;—and of ews of the Mysterious Packet by 
ilda 


Huxpa Scarve had soon a new cause of anxiety. Not only was she 
uneasy about Randulph, whose recovery was not quite so rapid as had 
been anticipated, but her father’s state of health began to occasion her 
pe x gira alarm. While walking out, he got caught in the rain; and 
on his return home, though drenched to the skin, refused to change his 
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clothes. A low fever was the consequence; and holding apothecary’s 
stuff, as he termed physic, in abhorrence, he would take nothing to carry 
it off, and owing to this neglect, that which was a slight matter in the 
commencement, ended in becoming a serious illness. 
One day, in spite his daughter’s entreaties, he would go forth; and, 
after being absent for a few hours, during which, as it appeared, he 
to a considerable distance, he returned in such a state of ex- 
haustion, that Hilda was quite terrified at it. All, however, she could 
prevail upon him to take was a small basin of weak water gruel, but with- 


out even a teaspoonful of wine or brandy in it. The next morning he was 
considerably better, and Hilda thou 


ght the crisis past; but she was mis- 
taken, and so was her father; for, fancying that the exercise of the pre- 


vious day had done him good, he went out again, walked further than 
pore got caught a second time in the rain, and fearfully increased the 
ever. 

On this occasion, he was persuaded to take off his wet clothes, and to 
go to bed, and even to have a small fire lighted in his chamber, where 
none had ever before been lighted in his time. Watching this operation 
with the utmost anxiety, he called to Jacob, who was laying the fire, not 
to waste the wood, though only three or four small chips were used; next 
blamed him for putting on too much coal; and lastly, forbade him to light 
it. Jacob, however, ventured to disobey his orders, and having applied 
a match to some bits of paper stuck in the bars, quitted the room. As 
soon as he was gone, the miser instantly sprang out of bed, and without 
much difliculty extinguished the only partially-kindled fire. 

Shortly afterwards, Hilda came into the room, and finding what had 
happened, besought him to let the fire be lighted, and at last wrung from 
him a most reluctant assent. But again another accident oce urred.— 
More paper was lighted, the wood caught, and began to crackle in the 
bars. The chimney, however, smoked, and Jacob peeping up it to ascer- 
tain the cause, perceived that it was stopped by a whisp of straw. He 
immediately thrust up his afm, roy down the obstacle, and in so doing, 
dislodged two heavy bags, which fell into the fire with a rattling nose pro- 
claiming the nature of their contents. At this sound the miser, who had 
been sinking into a slumber, instantly sprang up, and uttering a wild cry, 
ordered both his daughter and Jacob out of the room. They knew him 
too well to disobey, and as soon as they were gone, he got oui of bed 
again, plucked the bags from the fire, which luckily had not burnt the 
packing, and, locking them carefully up in a strong box, placed the key 
under his pillow. , 

But the idea of the discovery of his hoard haunted him, and, combined 
with the fever, prevented the possibility of slumber. He tried to re- 
collect the different places where he had hidden money, and, unable to 
call them all to mind, grew almost distracted. Hilda would willingly 
have sat up with him, but he would not allow her; neither would he per 
mit Jacob to do so. He waited till he thought all were asleep, and th 
rising, wrapped himself in his dressing-gown, and proceeded to examine 
several nooks and crannies in the room, in which he had placed seve- 
ral sums of money. All his hoards were safe, except one. Me 

ut ten guineas in a glove about two months before, and fancied he had 
hidden it behind a shutter. Butit was not there, and, convinced that Ja- 
cob had discovered it, and fpurloined it, he was about to descend and tax 
him with the robbery, when he all at once recollected that he had placed 
the glove under a broken plank near the hearthstone. He immediately 
took up the board, and there sure enough, was the lost treasure. 

Made easy by this discovery, he restored the glove to its place, and re- 
turned to bed. Still, he could not rest. An idea took possession of him, 
that the money he had buried in the cellar was gone, and unable to shake 
off the notion, he arose, and habiting himself as before, took the rushlight 
that burnt by his bedside, and, with trembling but cautious steps, went 
down stairs. Arrived at the cellar, he sat down the rushlight, and cast an 
almost piteous look gt the cask, beneath which he had buried his gold, as 
if seeking to know whether it was still there. At last, he summoned A. 
resolution for the task, and repairing to the coal-hole, possessed himself 
of the shovel, and commenced digging up the box. 

Anxiety supplied him with strength, and in less than half an hour, he 
had got out the box, opened it, and counted the money s, which he 
found all right. He would have counted the within them as well, 
but neither his strength nor time would allow him to do so. While thus 
employed, he formed a terrible exemplification of the effect that avarice 
may produce hs the mind. There he worked, burning with fever in a 
damp cellar, half naked, for he had taken off his dressing-gowr to enable 
him to ply the spake with greater freedom ;—there he worked, as if life 
and death a in his om, and almost looked, such was his ghastly ap- 
pearance, like a corpse digging its own grave. 

It was a fearful sight aaaite and it was witnessed by one upon whom 
it made a lasting and forcible iespecacion. This was his daughter. Hear- 
ing him go down stairs, she had followed him, and saw what he was about, 
but did not dare to interrupt him, apprehensive of the consequences. At 
last, when he had got out the box, and examined its contents, she oped 
all was over, and, proceeding to Jacob’s room, roused him, and telling him 
what ae arenes, bade him watch his master, and then retired to her 
own chamber. 


Jacob obeyed, and havingsseen the former occurrence, was at no loss 


to comprehend what was now happening. He, accordingly, stationed 
himself at the door, and saw through the chink, for it was left ajar, that 
the miser was filling up the hole, and restoring the place to its former a 
pearance. It was wonderful, and almost incredible, to see how that feeb 
old man, shaken by sickness, and tottering on the verge of the grave, toil- 
ed—how he persevered—how he took the earth out of the cask—how he 
filled up the hele—how he restored the bricks to their places—how he 
he trod them down with his naked feet. Jacob was amazed, and almost 
felt as if he was in adream. But he was suddenly roused to full con- 
sicousness as the miser having finished his task, leaned upon his spade to 
rest himself, but being comp etely overcome, uttered a deep groan, and 
fell with his face upon the ground. } 

Instantly rushing towards him, Jacob found him senseless, and at first, 
thought him dead, but perceiving some symptoms of animation about him 
he lifted him up in his arms as easily as if he had been a child, and car- 
ried him up stairs to bed. He then informed Hilda what had happened, 
and she hastened to apply such restoratives as she possessed, and 
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which ere long, to her infinite satisfaction, brought him back to conscious- 
ness. But he was not himself for some hours, and rambled incessantly 
about his treasure, which he imagined had been taken from him. Nature 
however at length asserted lier sway, and he dropped asleep. During his 
alumbers, Jacob brought the chest up stairs with the money-bags in it, 
and placed it at the toot of his bed. 

Themiser did not wake till late in the following morning, and he was then 
very faint and light-headed. He swallowed a basin of strong broth, pre- 
pared for him by his daughter, with great greediness, for he was as much 
exhausted by want of food as from any other cause, and in the course of a 
few hours gained strength considerably. As he got better, his head clear- 
ed, and he began to recollect something of the events of the — 
night. At first, he thought he must have dreamt of digging up is trea- 
sure; but by degrees becoming satisfied that he had really done so, he 

Ww exceedingly uneasy, and desired to know how he had been put to 

d. Hilda then told him, and showed him where the chest was placed, 
assuring him all was safe. Still he was not wholly satisfied, and later 
in the day determined, in spite of all discuasions to the contrary, to get up. 

to himself, he locked the door, and examined the bags, which were 
all tied in a peculiar manner, and sealed, and their appearance satisfied 
him bee not been opened. He had not been long up, when he felt 
sod fully ill, that, for the first time in his life, he began to think his 
end approaching. Falling back in his chair, he shook as with an ague, 
while cold perspiration burst from every pore. The fit, however, passed 
off, and he made an effort to craw! to the door, and call Jacob. The lat- 
ter instantly answered the summons, and looked so unmistakeably alarm- 
ed at his master’s appearance, that the other could not but notice it. 

“ You think me very ill, Jacob?” said the miser. “Don’t be afraid of 
frightening me,—speak the truth,—I know you do.” 

“ Why, yes,” rejoined Jacob ; “ you don’t look well, certainly. If I was 
you, and I'd any affairs to arrange, I'd settle em quickly, for fear of ac- 
cident,—that’s all.” 

“I understand,” replied the miser, with a ghastly grin; “but I’m not 
going to die just yet, Jacob,—not just yet, don’t think it.” 

“1m sure I hope not,” replied Jacob; “ for though we haven’t agreed 
over and above well of late, | should be sorry to lose you.” 

The miser turned away, and crept back to his chair, sinking into it ex- 
hausted by the effort he had made. : 

“[ want you to go to Gray’s Inn, Jacob,” he said, at length, “to tell 
Mr. Diggs to come to me.” 

“ What to make your will?” rejoined Jacob. “Well, I think you're 
right there. No harm in bein’ on the safe side.” 

“ Never mind what | want him for,” rejoined the miser; “do as I bid 


you.” 
ie you'd let me bring some other ‘turney i’stead o’that smooth- 
face ope averin’ Diggs," said Jacob. “A will’s a serious affair, and I 
should be sorry you did an injustice that can't be repaired.”’ 

“Don’t argue with me rascal, but begone !” cried miser. 

“J don’t like fetchin’ Diggs,” said Jacob. “Couldn’t I make a will for 
you. A few words would do it— I leave all my property and possession, 
whatsoever and wheresomedever, to my lawfully-begotten daughter Hilda 
Scarve.’ That'll be quite enough, and far better than any will Mr. Diggs 
"ll make for you. Besides, it'll cost you nothing’.”’ 

“This fellow will kill me,’ groaned the miser. “Do go, Jacob!’’ he 

imploringly. 

“ Well, [ can’t resist that,” said Jacob; “ but as you hope to be forgiv- 
en hereafter, don’t act unjustly by your daughter.” 

“If you continue faithful to me to the last, I'll leave you a handsome 
legacy, Jacob,” said the miser; “a handsome legacy,—but not a farthing, 
if you disobey me.” 

“] don’t want a legacy,” replied Jacob. “I'd rather not have it. But 
don't forget your wife's sister, poor Mrs. Clinton. You've used her hard- 
ly this many a year. Make it up toher now.” : 

“T must look ill, indeed!” groaned the miser, “ since the raseal dares 
to talk to me thus. Will you go or not?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I'll go,”’ said Jacob. “Shall I send your daughter to you?” 

And receiving a faint reply in the affirmative, he quitted the room. 

About an hour after this, he returned with Diggs, who was closeted 
with the miser for a long time. Jacob knew that some writing must be 
going forward, for he was ordered to take pen and imk up stairs; and he 

would have played the spy, but he could not do so without being de- 
tected. At length he was summoned by Diggs, who desired him to call 
acoach. He was not in meeting with one; and on informing the 
attorney that it was ready for him, he was almost struck dumb with as- 
tohiabiekenit, by an order from the latter to take down the chest containing 
the money bags, and place it in the vehicle. 

“Why, you don’t meant to send that chest away?” he said to his 


“Yes, that chést—that identical chest, my good fellow,” said the at- 


“ But I must have the order from master’s own lips, or I wont obey it,” 
said Jacob, doggedly. 
Will you be pleased, sir, to tell your servant what he is to do?’ said 


3 y- 

« e away the chest,” said the miser. 

“What this with money in it—this here?” asked Jacob, giving it a 
sounding knock. 

“Ay,” rejoined the miser. __ 

“ Wall, if [ must, I must,,”’ said Jacob, shouldering the chest ; “but it 
would have been safer in the cellar than where it’s a-goin’ to.” 

He had scarcely placed his burthen in the coach, when Diggs followed 
him, and jumping into the vehicle, ordered him, with a tiumphant glance, 
to shut the door, and bid the coachman drive to his chambers. 

“Gray’s Inn, coachee 1’ cried Jacob, as he complied ; “ and may you 
break your fare’s neck as you go,”’ he added, in a lower tone. 

His mind lightened, apparantly, by what had taken place, Mr. Scarve 
remained i tly quiet Goring the rest of the day, and retired early to 
rest ; but d another sleepless night, and was seized with a new 
panic about his money. The next day, finding himself unable to go down 
stairs, he ordered Jacob to bring up all his boxes, and to place them near 
him. His fever increasing, and assuming somewhat of the character of an 


ague, he consented to have a small fire kept up constantly in his bed- 
room, and set his chair close beside it. In addition to his,dressing-gown, 
he wrapped an old blanket over his shoulders, and tried to keep bis lower 
limbs warm by clothing them ina couple of pair of worsted hose. His 
bed being totally destitute of hangings, he had a sheet hung up against 
the lower end of it to keep off the blaze of the fire, which he fancied dis- 
turbed him during the night. ‘These slight comforts were all he permit- 
ted himself, and he remained as inflexible as ever on the score of medi- 
cine, and medical advice. 

“ A doctor can do no good,” he said to Jacob, who urged him to send 
for one ; “if abstinence wont cure a man, no physic will.” 

“ Well, perhaps you’re right, sir,” said Jacob; “ but | wish you'd think 
lese o’ your worldly affairs, and more o’ your eperretual ones. Look at 
that pictur’ over your chimley-picee, and see how Death is takin’ away 
the covetous man’s treasures before his very eyes. It might be intended 
as a warnin’ to you.” 

The ee alluded to by Jacob, was a copy of one of Holbein’s de- 
signs of the Dance of Death suspended over the chimney-picce, and with 
the scriptural motto underneath it— Stulte, hac nocte repentunt animam 
tuain: et que parasti cujus erunt?’’—did seem to have a fearful and so- 
lemn application to the present conjuncture. The miser shuddered as he 
a at it, but he would not acknowl edge the justice of the porter’s re- 
mark. 

Of late, he had begun to entertain a dislike to Jacob, and would scarce- 
ly suffer himto come near him. Having seen him, when opening one of, 
the boxes, take up an old stocking-foct in which a few pieces of silver 
were tied up, he took it into his head that he designed to rob him ; and his 
fears being magnified by his perturbed imagination, he soon persuaded 
himself that he also intended to murder him. ‘To prevent any such de- 
sign, he placed a loaded pistol on the chimney-piece near him, and hung 
a drawn sword on a peg, 80 as to be near within reach in case of need, 
These weapons he carried with him to his bed-side at night. 

But he grew daily worse and worse, and his faculties became more and 
more enfeebled. He rambled about the house at night almost in a state 
of somnambulism, muttering strange things about his treasure, and fre- 
} nem d visiting the cellar where he had busied his chest, unconscious 
thatit was gone. 

At such times, Jacob constantly followed him to prevent him from do- 
ing himself a mischief, but took care not to be seen. His groans and la- 
mentations were pitiful to hear, for he had begun to fancy himeelf a ruin- 
ed man, and not even the sight of his money could assure him to the con- 
trary. 

~ a in vain to reason with him. The distressing idea was too strong- 
ly impressed upon his mind to be removed. 

The next whim was to have his boxes opened by Hilda, to whom he 
had entrusted his keys, and he insisted upon certain deeds and papers 
— Ea to him, the meaning of which he only very imperfectly compre- 

e . 

One night, when seated by the fire-side, wrapped in his blanket, and 
with his feet on a straw hassock, he desired his daughter to read him 
some more papers. The fire burned as cheerily as it could in the starve- 
ling grate, and Hilda insisting La having two candles to read by, there 
was more light then usual. Having got through several mortgages, 
leases, and bonds, to the innumerable clauses of which he listened in his 
usual apathetic manner; he suddenly turned round to her, and pointing 
to the strong-box which formerly stood under his table in the room dovn- 
stairs, signed to her to open it. Well aware that this box contained his 
most private papers, Hilda had hitherto avoided yw | witb it, but thus 
enjoined, she no longer hesitated. Placing it on the table, therefore, she 
took the large buncff of keys, and soon finding the right one, unlocked it. 

“Is there anything in particular you wish me to read, dear father !”” 
she said, taking out some papers ticd together with redtape. “ Here is a 
bond for two thousand pounds from George Delahay Villiers, Esquire ; 
another from Lady Brabazon; and another from Sir Bulkeley Price. 
Shall I read any of them ?”’ 

The miser shook his head. 

“ Here are several bills,” she continued, taking “P a roll of smaller 
oY another bundle of mortgages, will you hear any of them?” 

~ miser shook his head. The movement was almost mechanical 
with him. 

“ Then I will go on,” pursued Hilda. “Ah! what is this letter with 
the black seal? Shall I read it?” 

The miser made no reply. He was eye Brome 4 into the fire, and 
watching the wreaths of dicks ascend the chimney with childish delight. 

Hilda, therefore, the letter, and found a small memorandum en- 
closed in it, which she placed upon the table. Trembling with emotion, 
she then began to read aloud the following lines :— 

“OLD AND VALUED FrieND,—If this should ever meet your eye, I shall 
have been a year in my grave, for in accordance with our agreement, it 
will not be delivered to you until the expiration of that time after my 
death. The a t, I need not remind you, was so formed, that in 
case we should both die within the year, the contract entered into by us 
res ting the marriage of our children should be null and void.” — 

Reve ilda was startled by a sharp cry from her father, and looking up 
she saw that he was cing pidly and inquiringly at her. 

“ What are you reading ?” he asked. : 

“The letter‘delivered to you by Randulph Crew,’’. she replied ;—* the 
letter from his father.” : 

“ And what business have you to read it!’ he cried. “Who gave you 
leave to do so?” ; 

“ Having gone so far, I shall go on,” : ejoined Hilda; and she resumed 
her reading :—* I now call upon you to fulfil your share of the contract, 
and to give your daughter to my son. When we entered into the engage- 
ment, I was supposed to be the richer of the two; but I am now sadly re- 
duced, and if my son fulfils his word, and gives up the estates to pay my 
creditors, he wil! have litt'e or nothing.” 

“ He has nothing—he has nothing !” 
my consent—never !”’ ete 

“ «But under whatever circumstanees he may be placed,” said Hilde, 
continuing the letter, “* whether he gives up the property or not, I call 
upon you to fulfil your part of the contract, a3 I would have fulfilled mine 


cried the miser; “I will never give 
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whatever might have happened to yous and to make, as you have a 
‘to do, asettlement upon your daughter proportioned to your means.’ ”’ 
“T made no such agreement!” cried the miser ; “ it is false—false !” 


_ “*Lenclose a copy of the memorandum,’” pursued Hilda, still read- 
ing, “‘ the original, as you know, is in the possession of Cordwell Fire- 
bras. He will see it executed. God so requite you, as you shall fulfil 
Jonk Repennens or neglect it!—Ranputes Crew.’ And here is the me- 

um,” she added, taking up the smaller piece of paper,—‘“It is 


mo 
signed by Randulph Crew and John Scarve. 

“Itis a forge b shrieked the miser. 

“ The original is in the possession of Cordwell Firebras,’ said Hilda. 
“Father, you have dealt unjustly by Randulph Crew. You owe him a 
great reparation, and I trust you will make it.” 


“I owe him nothing,” replied the miser: “ it is all a fabrication. Give 


me the papers, that ] may burn them! Give them to me directly!” 


” 
And getting up, he staggered towards her, and snatched the letter and 


memorandum from her, with the intention of throwing them into the fire. 
oa before he could do so, the door opened, and admitted Abel Beech- 


croft. 
“ What do you want, sir?” cried the miser, fearfully regarding him, and 
letting the papers which he had crushed in his grasp drop upon the floor. 
“T have heard of your illness, Mr. Scarve,’”’ replied Abel; “and am 


come to say a few words to you that must be said while you are able to 
hear them.” : 


“But you disturb me,” rejoined the miser—“ you can have nothing to 


say to me.” 

‘I have something to forgive,” returned Abel. 

“ To forgive!” echoed Scarve, vacantly. “How have I injured you? 
Ah! now I recollect! I married Arabella Clinton, whom you would wil- 


lingly have wedded. But she has been dead and gone these seventeen 


years and more.” 


“ My father is not sufficiently himself to converse with you, Mr. Beech- 


croft,” said Hilda; “ but there is one thing I would mention—” 


“« Not a word about the letter, or the contract!” cried the miser, with 
sudden fury ; “not a word or I will launch my curse against you—a fa- 


ther’s curse—beware how you incur it!” 
** What is this?’’ cried Abel Beechcroft in astonishment. 
“ Nothing,” cried the miser—* it is a matter between me and my daugh- 


ter. Get yougone. You have no business here. I can die without your 


forgiveness,” 

ather!”” exclaimed Hilda, “I have a duty to others as well as to you. 
Another opportunity may not occur. I must tell Mr. Beechcroft what I 
have discovered.” 

The miser shook his hands at her in impotent fury, and attempted to 
ronounce the curse ; but his utterance failed him, pre. with a half-articu- 
ate cry, he fell senseless to the ground. 

Hilda’s cries instantly brought Jacob to the room, and the miser was 

laid upon the bed, where restoratives were successfully employed. Inex- 
pressibly shocked and alarmed by what he had witnessed, Abel Beech- 
croft took his leave, and Hilda having picked up the letter and memoran- 


dum, and carefully straightened them, put them Loth into a place of se- 
curity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Abel’s Conduct on learning the Miser’s IllIness—Sir Singleton Spinke proposes 
to the Fair Thomasine—Randulph again dines with Lady Brabazon—He re- 
ceives a note from Kitty Conway, and is assaulted by Philip Frewin and his 
myrmidons on his way to sup with her. 

Accounts of Mr. Scarve’s state of health had been conveyed to Mrs. 
Crew by Jacob, who unhesitatingly expressed his conviction that the at- 
tack would terminete fatally. . p eee 

“ He may linger for some time,” said Jacob; “but I’m certain he’ll 
never be himself again.” 

This intelligence produced a visible effect on Abel, and Mrs. Crew 
thought she could discover less asperity in his feelings towards his old 
enemy. He desired Jacob to inform him daily how his master went on, 
and to be sure and let him know instantly if any material change for the 
worse took place. 

“7 re there is nothing I can do for him,” he added—* nothing I 
can send him.” 

“ Why, he won’t take any physic if he knows it,” said Jacob; “ and as 
to wine or brandy, there is’nt a drop in the house, and hasn’t been these 
four or five days. And we can’t send to buy any, for he only gives Miss 
Hilda the trifle he used to allow for house expenses, and she doesn’ like to 
take any of his money, for fear of angerin’ him, for he counts it every day, 
and would be sure to miss it.” 

“ Take a bottle of wine and another of brandy back with you, Jacob,” 
said Abel. 

“ Thankee, sir—thankee !” rejoined Jacob; “it may be the means o’ 
savin’ his life. Ill mix a spoonful with his gruel, and I dare say he’ll 
never find it out.” 

“Ts there anything else I can send him?” asked Abel. “ My house- 
keeper would make him broths, or jellies. We have more convenience 
here than you can have.” 

“ And more means as well,”’ replied Jacob; “I won’t say no, for we 
really are hardlv put to it to treat him as he should be treated. And only 
think of him, rollin’ in wealth, and yet denyin’ himself the common com- 
forts of existence—the necessaries, I may say, at a time like this. And 
then to be indebted to you for ’em, sir—you—of all people in the world.” 
Rs Take care he never knows it, nor even suspects it,” said Abel, as- 
tly. 

“ Never fear, sir,” replied Jacob; “he shall learn nothin’ from me. But 
he’ll never ask.” 


“T suppose I cannot be of any assistance to your young lady, Jacob?” 
said Mrs. Crew. 

“ I fear not, ma’am,” replied Jacob. “My poor young missis has a 
hard task to go through, but she must fulfil it. And brighter days, I hope 
are in store for her.” 

Abel then rang the bell, and gave instructions to Mr. Jukes, who, bing 

’ 


Jacob to his pantry, brought the wine and brandy his master had order 
and filled a can with mutton broth for him. 









“You shall have some nice chicken broth to-morrow,” said the butler ; 
“and in the meantime, this will be better than nothing.” 

“I should think so,” replied Jacob. 

During the few minutes which it had taken the butler to go to the cel- 
lar, Jacob had found time to dig deep into a steak pie, to empty a 
quart —— ale ; but he now started up, put the brandy into one cepa- 
cious et, and the wine into the other and taking up the can of broth, 
set off at his quickest pace to the Little a 

He came daily for a supply of broth, which he said, and with per- 
fect truth, was the main support of his master. Abel always saw him for 
a few minutes when he came, and listened with the greatest interest to his 
accounts of the miser’s proceedings. Jacob told him of Diggs’s visit, 
and of his suspicion that he had made his will; and concluded -by men- 
tioning the sum of money which the attorney had carried away. This 
account perplexed and troubled Abel exceedingly, and he muttered to 
himself—“ I must make some inquiries about Diggs, and try to find out 
what he does with the myo hope this wrvetohed old man has hot 

ut = crowning act to his folly, and left his property away from his 
aughter.” 

“ God forbid!” exclaimed Jacob. “ But there’s no sayin’ what he may 
do. I wish you would see him, sir.” 

“I would see him if I thought it would do any good,” replied Abel; 
“but I apprehend my interference would only be productive of harm. i 
must see him before all is over. We have an account to settle together.” 

“Then you'd better not put it off too long,” replied Jacob. 

Abel, however, could not muster up resolution for the painful scene 
which he expected to encounter ; until one evening—as he was ajtting af- 
ter dinner over his wine, with his sister, Randulph, and Trussell—Jacob, 
who had been there before in the morning, came to inform him that the 
miser had been so unwell all day, and so fanciful and light-headed, that if 
he wished to have any communication with him while he was in his right 
mind, he had better not postpone his visit. Abel then decided upon going 
at once, and accordingly proceeded with Jacob to the Little tuary, 
where he had the short and painful inverview with the miser, detailed in 
the preceding chapter. ' 

By this time, Randulph was able to go abroad. One of his earliest 
visits was to Sir Norfolk Salusbury, who was delighted to see him, and 
shook him cordially by the hand, repeating what he had previously stated, 
that he thought he had conducted himself admirably in the affair of the 
duel. Sir Norfolk then began to talk of the miser’s illness, and deplored 
the position of his daughter, adding that he had been several times to call 
upon him, but bad been orape enied admittance. While they were 
thus conversing, Sir Bulkeley Price was announced. Like Sir Norfolk 


he appeared greatly pleased to see Randulph abroad again, and offered 
his congratulations. 


“ Villiers was out before you, Mr. Crew,” he said; “I had a visit from 
him yesterday ; but he still wears his arm in a sling, probably because he 
thinks it becoming. He came to entreat me to offer his apologies to Miss 
Scarve, and to express his compunction for his conduct. He was incited 
to it, he declares, by the violence of his passion for her; but he is now 
entirely cured, and is heartily ashamed of his conduct.” 

‘«He said as much to me,” added Sir Norfolk. 

*«He also expressed himself most handsomely about bey Mr. Crew, 
pursued Sir Bulkeley ; “and said he was extremely glad the duel had 
apn in the way itdid. I hope, therefore, you will be better friends 

an ever.’ 

“ We may be better friends, because we shall probably see less of each 
other,” said Randulph, laughing. “ However, itis pleasant to have such 
flattering things said of one by an adversary.” 

Shortly afterwards, the party left Abingdon street, and proceeded to 
the Mall in Saint James’s Park, where they met Beau Villiers, Lady Bra- 
bazon, and Clementina, together with their constant attendant, Sir Single- 
ton Spinke. Villiers, whose right arm was sustained by a scarf, imme- 
diately held forth his disengaged hand to Randulph, and passed so many 
encomiums upon his courage aud address, that the latter must haye been 
made of stubborn material indeed, to be insensible to them. His gener- 
ous nature was sensibly touched, and he began to think he had done the 
beau an injustice. Lady Brabazon, too, exerted her utmost witehery, 
and told him with a captivating smile, “that if he consulted hia good 
looks, he would fight a duel and get wounded once a month, as he now 
looked handsomer than ever.’’ , 

The interview ended, in Randulph accepting an invitation to dine the 
next day with Lady Brabazon. Trussell was enchanted. Accident, and 
a combination of circumstances, had accomplished precisely what he de 
sired. As to Randulph, he was annoyed with himself for having made 
the engagement ; but it was now too late to retract. He felt somewhat 
embarrassed as to how to communicate the matter to his mother; but 
Trussell relieved him of the difficulty, and, on their return home, gave a 
lively and diverting account of the meeting in the park, and said it had 
led to a reconciliation dinner, which was to take place at Lady Braba- 
zon’s on the following day. 

“I hope the dinner may not lead to another quarrel,” said Abel. _ 

“I hope so too,” replied Mrs. Crew. “I wish you would discontinue 
your intimacy with Lady Brabazon, Randulph,—I cannot endure her.” 

“T do not intend to continue it to the same extent as before,’’ said Ran- 
dulph ; “but it was impossible to refuse the present invitation.” 

“ Quite impossible!” echoed Trussell—* never was anything 80 hand- 
some as Villiers’s apoligies.” . 

Pshaw !”’ exclaimed Abel; “they are as little to be trusted as him- 
se f.”” 

“JI don’t think so in the present case,”’ said Randulph. = 

“You may take my word for it, you are deceived,” rejoined Abel.— 
And here the conversation dropped. . 

The next day, soon after five o’clock, Randulph and his ungle crossed 
from the Palace stairs to Westminster, and shaped their course towards 
the Little Sanctuary. Trussell wished to call fora new peruke which he 
had ordered from Peter Pokerich ; and while he stepped into the litle 
barber’s to try it on, Randulph proceeded to the other side of the street te 
make inquiries after the miser and his daughter. . 

‘«‘ He’s as bad as he can be,”’ said Jacob, who answered his knock, shak- 
ing his head : “ and I’m afraid this constant watchin’ will be too much for 
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Mies Hilda. I want to have a word with you, but I can’t stop just now, 
for I'm wanted. Where shall you be to-night?” 

“T am going to dine with Brabazon in Pall Mall,” said Randulph ; 
“I shall leave about ten, and will call here on my way home.” 

_.“ No; Dll step up to her ladyship’s at ten,’ said Jacob; “and I'll wait 
ull izes come out. We may have somethin’ to do together.” 
ith this, he closed the door, and Randulph walked across the street 

to Peter Pokerich’s. At the same moment, a chair was seen advancing 
along mig yg ogy ne fo “ a psaeeiplr oe sen apt 
ope. et ir Singleton Spinke, very gai ssed, who skippe 
into the mercer’s shop. Having wineaned old beau’s entrance, ee 
dulph turned into the barber’s, and told his uncle what had occurred. 

“ Sir Singleton must be gone to pay qgurt to the fair Thomasine,”’ said 
Trussell, laughing. 

On hearing this remark, Peter, without saying a word, darted out of the 
shop, and hurried to the neighboring house. ‘Trussell was at first dispos- 
ed to be angry, but on reflecting on the probable cause of the barber’s 
sudden flight, he burst into a lou —— ; 

“ Let us go and see what happens,” he said, arranging his wig. 

The little barber, meanwhile, had entered the mercer’s shop. There 
was noone in attendance in front but an apprentice, who did not notice 
him. He accordingly stepped lightly and quickly towards the door of 
the inner room, which was left ajar, enabling him to hear what passed 
within, while the upper part being glazed, showed him that the speakers 
were Sir Singleton and his mistress. The old beau was on his knees, 
while the fair Thomasine had abandoned her hand to him, though she 
averted her looks from him; owing to which circumstance, she did not 
discover the jealous eyes of the barber glaring at her through the win- 
dow. As to Peter, he tugged at his wig with jealous rage, and would 
have plucked handfuls of hair from it, if it would have yielded. But the 
wig was stoutly made, and resisted his efforts bravely. ‘ 

“I will not nse till I have a favorable answer, adorable Thomasine !”’ 
said Sir Singleton. “ Will you be mine 7—will you fly with me?” 

“T cannot,” replied the fair Thomasine, turning round with such sud- 
denness that the little barber had barely time to duck down to escape ob- 
servation. “Icannot. I have already told you a hundred times, [ am 
engaged to Peter Pokerich.” 

“T will cut the little raseal’s throat!” cried Sir Singleton, rising, and 
clapping his hand on his sword. “I will belabor him with his own 

e. 


“No, don’t!” said the fair Thémasine—‘I should go distracted, like 
helia, if any harm were to happen to him. Poor Peter is so very fond 
me—so very, very fond! At one time, he was a little inconstant, to be 

sure---slightly dazzled by the charms of the miser’s lovely daughter — 
But latterly, he has become quite devoted.” 

“ He cannot love you a thousanth part as well as I love you,” said the 
old beau—*“ It is not in his vulgar nature. Besides, | can make you Lady 
Spinke—can put you at the head of a splendid establishment—cover you 
with diamonds—introduce you to the frat society—take you every night 
some flue lady's drum—to Ranolagh—to Vauxhall—or to the play- 

ouses. 

“It sounds delightful, indeed!’ said the fair Thomasine, whose eyes 
sparkled at the beau’s enumeration of the pleasures he had in store for 
her. “ But will you really make me Lady Spinke t” 

“T swear it!” cried the old beau. “ Oh! you are mine!—say you are 
mine !”’ 

“ No, you're too old for me!” said the fair Thomasine. “ I don’t think 
I could marry you.” ; 

The unhappy barber, who had almost sunk into the floor, here revived 

ain. 

“Too old!” exclaimed Sir Singleton. “Why, I’m in the very prime 
of life. But granting that I am old, you'll the sooner be a widow. Lady 
Spinke, with a handsome jointure—think of that!”’ , 

“A large jointure is very tempting, certainly,” said the fair Thomasine, 
musingly. 

“ Youcen't hesitate, I’m sure, my charmer,” cried the old beau, “be- 
tween the brilliant life I hold out to you, and the wretched one you will 
be condemned to with your little barber. Give him up at once. Leave 
him to his wigs, his pomatum, his powder-puff, and his blocks, and let 
= marry some bar-maid, or serving-woman, the enly creatures fit for 

im.”’ 

“ Lady Singleton Spinke and Mrs. Peter Pokerich do sound very dif- 
ferently,” said the fair Thomasine. ‘I should mightily like to be called 
* your ladyship.’” 

“ So would moat women, but it isn’t every one who has the opportuni- 
ty,” rejoined the old beau. 

“ And then [ must have a fine gilt coach 1” pursued the fair Thomasine. 

“It is yours,” replied Sir Singleton. 

“ And beautiful dresses ?’’ she continued. 

“As as you like,” he answered. “I'll buy your father’s whole 
stock of silks.” 

“ And magnificent diamonds ?”’ 

** Equal to a Duchess’s.” 

“ And I shall go to court?” 

“ You shall.” 

“ And to Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the playhouses ?” 

“ As often as you please.” 

“ Well, then, I almost—but oh dear! it would be so wrong—no, I can’t 
consent. "I'would break my Peter's heart.” : 

“ Peter’s heart will soen be mended pgain,” replied Sir Singleton “I'll 
have a coach and four at the corner of the street at five o’clock to-morrow 
morning ; and then we’ll drive a few miles out of town for an airing, and 
return to breakfast—and to the Fleet, where we'll be married.” 

‘« Don’t expect me, I never can make up my mind to so fearful a step,” 
said the fair Thomasine, pathetically and un pope ‘ 

“Well, 1 shall be there, at all events,” said the old beau, pressing her 
hand to his lips. “Farewell. At five.” = 

The little barber had heard enough. He darted off like a madma 
and almost upset Trussell and Randuiph, who, as well as himaclf, 
overheard what passed. The next moment, the old beau issued forth, 
singing a French song, and twirling his cane gaily. 





“Ah!” he exclaimed, perceiving Trussell and Randulph, “ what the 
deuce brings you here ?”’ 

“We came to look after the little barber, who ran away, leaving my 
wig only half dressed,” replied Trussell. “ He has just rushed out of this 
shop as if he had gone distracted.” 

os devil!” exclaimed Sir Singleton ; “then he has overheard my 
plan. I must change it.” 

And stepping back to the fair Thomasine, he whispered, “Peter Po- 
kerich has been playing the spy upon us. He may interfere with our 
arrangements. ‘To-night at twelve, instead of to-morrow morning at five. 
i r n, ma belle, adieu!’ And kissing his hand to her, he rejoined his 
riends. 

“You are both going to Lady Brab’s I suppose?” he said. “Sorry I 
can’t take you—we shall meet again ina few minutes.” 

So saying, and strutting off triumphantly, he entered his chair, and was 
conveyed to Lady Brabazon’s, where Randulph and his uncle arrived a 
few minutes after him. 

The dinner passed off ey. Tt was a small party, consisting of 
Sir Bulkeley Price, Sir Norfolk Salusbury, Firebras, and Lady Fazakerly. 
Everything was done to please Randulph, and the efforts were perfectly 
successful. The wine flowed freely after dinner—for it was a hard drink- 
ing age—and Randulph, who had been exceedingly temperate since the 
duel, began to feel the effect of it. As he was about to ascend to the 
drawing-room with the rest of the - *pppomanne a note was handed him by 
a servant, which he instantly opened. 

“ What says your billet, nephew ?” inquired Trussell, who was stand- 


by. 

BO! it is from Kitty Conway,’’ said Randulph. “ She has found out, I 
know not how, that [ am here, and wishes me to sup with her to-night for 
the last time.” 

“ And you will go, wont you?” said Trussell. 

“Not I,” replied Randulyh, irresolutely. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Trussell; “ and Ull accompany you on your 
last visit, as | did on the first.” 

And they went up stairs laughingly to the drawing-room. 

Time passed by so fleetly in the fascinating society of Lady Brabazon, 
that Randulph was surprised, on glancing at his watch, to find that it was 
nearly eleven o'clock. 

“Jacob will be gone,” thought he, “ and will think [ have forgotten him.’” 

Hastily taking leave of Lady Brabazon, who chided him playfully for 
running away so early, and engaged him to call upon her on the follow- 
ing morning, he went down stairs, accompanied by Trussell. They found 
Jacob at the door, and in no very bland humor at having been kept so long. 

‘My time’s more than up,”’ said Jacob, grufily, “ and | was just goin’ 
away. WhatI wanted to say to you is this. I’ve received a hint that 
master’s miserly nevy, Philip Frewin, is about todecamp with the money 
I gave Mr. Diggs other day. He’s at the Crown Inn, Ox Yard, King 
Street. Suppose you pay him a visit?” 

“T’ll readily do so to-morrow, Jacob,” said Randulph; “but to-night, 
I’m engaged. Come along with me. My way lies in the same direction 
as yours, and shall be glad if you'll accompany me. 1 want to talk to 
you about your master and young mistress.’ 

Jacob complied, and accompanied Randulph to the corner of Hedge 
Lane, a narrow thoroughfare running into Cockspur Street, where he 
took his leave. Randulph and his uncle then tracked the lane above 
mentioned, until they came to Whitecomb Street, where Kitty Conway 
then resided, having removed from the Haymarket to an old house in the 
latter street, erected three years after the Great Fire of London—namely, 
1669. Randulph never having visited the pretty actress in her new abode, 
she had told him that this date, which was inscribed in large figures on & 
shield over the door, would guide him to it. 

As Randulph was looking out for the house, he observed three men at 
a little distance behin@-him, who seemed to be dogging him and his uncle. 
The foremost of them was a tall; thin man; the second a stout square-set 
personage, dressed in a shabby military garb; and the third a great hulk- 
ing fellow, with an atrociously black muzzle, dressed in a black jacket, 
short trowsers, and woollen cap. 

Randulph could not help tancying he had seen these personages before, 
though he could not tell where, but he did not concern himself much 
about them, until just as he had discovered Kitty Conway’s dwelling, and 
was about to knock at the door, he saw that they were quickening their 
pace towards him. On a nearer approach, he was at no loss to detect in 
the foremost, Philip Frewin; in the shabby military man, the bravo, Cap- 
tain Culpepper; and in the athletic, black-muzzled sailor, the fellow who 
had offic as Jack-in-the-water at the Folly on the Thames. 

“ Here is your man!” cried Philip, pointing to Randulph, “ upon him! 
don’t leave an unbroken bone in his body.” 

Randulph, however, was prepared for the attack. Grasping the stout 
cane he held in his hand, he dealt Philip so severe a blow on the head with 
it, that he stretched him on his back on the ground. At the same mo- 
ment, Trussell received a blow from the cudgel of the black-muzzled 
ruffian which sent him reeling against the door to the post of which he 
clung for support, while the fellow, turning to assault Randulph, encoun- 
tered an unexpected adversary in the person of Jacob Post. 

_““T thought what you were after, you scoundrels, when I saw you dog- 
gin’ these gen’l’men,” cried Jacob; “I’m = I got up in time. Turn 
your cudgel this way, you black-muzzled hound. ‘Two can play at your 

me ” 


While Jacob and his antagonist rapped away at each other as hard as 
they could, making the welkin ring with their blows, Randulph turned 
u Culpepper, who attempted to draw his sword to assail him, and be- 
labored him so lustily with his cane, that the latter was soon fain to cry 
for quarter. 

The sound of the cudgels, and the vociferations of the combatants, had 
alarmed the watch, who springing their rattles, hastened to the scene of 
strife, while Kitty Conway, hearing the noise, opened a window above, 
and seeing what was paseing in the street, added her shrieks to the gene- 
ral clamor. ; 

Before, however, the watch could come up, Jacob had brought his 
black-muzzled antagonist to the ground, while Culpepper had taken to 
his heels without being able to strike a single blow. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
By what device Philip Frewin got off; and how Randulph and Trussell were 
locked up in the watch-house. 
SeEinG no chance to escape, Philip Frewin suddenly started to his 
feet, and running towards the watchmen, plucked off his wig to show the 
extent of the injuries he had received, charged the others with an as- 


sault upon him. 
“My seull’s fractured, I believe,” he groaned; ‘and if you hadn't 
come up, dare say I should have been killed outright. There stands 
the rufhan, who knocked me down,” he added, pointing to Randulph. 
“You yourself commenced the assault, seoundrel,”’ replied Randulph, 
stepping forward; “and if you have been severely punished, you have 
y 


met with your desert.’ 

“ This device shall not serve your turn, villain,” rejoined Philip. “ Se- 
cure him, watchman. I'll swear he meant to rob and murder me.” 

“ This is a serious charge,” said the watchman to Randulph ; “ and if 
the gen’!’man persists in it, | must take you in custody. 1 was in hopes, 
and so was you, Charley, was’nt you,’’ he added, appealing to the other 
watchman, who replied by a tory that it was only a bit 
of a fight between some efolks about a girl, or some trifling matter of 
the sort, and that it might be set to rights by a bowl of punch among 
themselves, and a crown or so to us, poor fellows. But this is another 
matter altogether.” 

“ What has been stated is utterly false,” replied Randulph. “I was 
walking quietly —. this street with my relative, who has sustained 
p ax as much personal damage as any one in the fray, when this scoun- 

1, accompanied by two other ruffians, suddenly attacked me; and if it 
had not been for the assistance afforded me by that stout porter,” point- 
ing to Jacob Post, “1 might not now be in a condition to give this expla- 
nation.” 

“The young gen’l’man speaks the truth, watchman,” inter Jacob; 
* if there’s been any robbery and assault intended, (which I doubt,) it 
hasn’t been on hés part.” 

“ You won't listen to what this fellow says, watchman!” cried Philip; 
“he’s one of the gang.” 

‘- | declare I’m quite perplexed by these contradictory statements, Char- 
ley,” said the foremost watchman; “but I s’pose the best plan will be to 
take ’em all to the watchus.”’ 

“T s’pose so, Sam,” replied the other. 

“ T shan’t be taken !”’ eried Jacob, gruffly ; ‘ what'll become of my poor 
master, if I don’t go home ?” , 

“ You hear what he says, watchman?” cried Philip; “ he wants to be 
off. Secure him.” 

“ Ay, ay, nover fear!” cried the watchman, throwing himself on Jacob. 
“ Spring the rattle, Charley.” : ‘ 

is comrade obeyed, and by this time several other persons having 
come up, Jacob was secured, and Randulph, who offered no resistance, 
Bu , and made prisoner. Trussell, who had partly recovered from 
the effects of the blow, was likewise scized, and the black-muzzled Jack, 
who appeared much injured, was also lifted up, and supported between 
two men. After some further objurgation and discussion, the foremost 
ve the word to move on, when the door of the house near- 

, and Kitty Conway rushed forth, and made her way through 


them o 
the crowd, to Rand : 

“ This is all a mistake!’’ she cried to the watchmen; 8 omy are taking 
away the wrong persons. This gentleman, Mr. Randulph Crew, was 
qonnag sup with me. I was expecting him, and hearing a noise in the 
street, Lopened my window, and witnessed the affray.”’ 

“ Well, and what did you see, madam—what did you see?’ demanded 
Philip, fiercely. : 

“I saw ulph Crew knock you down,” replied Kitty. 

“ To be sure,’”’ replied Philips “he ad knoc 
have killed me if he could. This woman’s evidence corroborates my state- 
ment.” 

“ But I heard from the shouts that you were the first assailant, Phi- 
ae : Sy 


Kitty, “ Besides, Captain Culpepper was with you,—though 
he was beaten Randulph.” wi 


“ Don’t Philip me, ma’am!” cried the other; “ I don’t know you, and 
don’t desire to know you—neither do I know anything of tam Cul- 
yee You want to get off your friend, that’s evident,—but it wont do. 
*ll pass the night in the watchhouse, instead of supping with you. Go 
on, watchman!”’ 

“ You are worse than even I thought you, Philip!” cried Kitty, in tones 
of the strongest contempt. 

“T shouldn’t mind being locked up in the watchhouse,” said Jacob ; 
“ but what'll my young missis think of it ?—what’!l become of + poor 
master? If anythin’ happens to him,I shall never forgive myself. 1 wish 
somebody would take a message from me to Miss Scarve in the Little 
Sanctuary,—it would make me more easy.” 

“I will take it,” said Kitty, readily; “and will explain all.” 

“You!” exclaimed Jacob. “No; that'll never do.’ But before he 
could get out the latter part of his speech, Kitty had retired, and he was 
forced on by his captors. - 

The party took the direction of ioe sage Philip Frewin walking by 
the side of Sam, the foremost watchman, who kept fast hold of his arm, 
and the others following. As they drew near the top of the Haymarket, 
Philip said in a low tone to the watchman,—“ You'll make more out of 
this job b letting me go, than by detaining me.” 

“ Which way 7?” asked Sam, in the same tone. 

“ Here are five guineas,’ replied Philip, slipping a purse into the 
other’s hand; “contrive my escape, and that of the black-muzzled fel- 
low in the sailor's dress; but lock up the others all night.” 

Sam held the money to the light, and saw that it was all right. 

“Tl manage it,” he said. “ So the charge you preferred against ’em 
was all gammon, eh?” 

“ To be sure,” replied Philip; “but keep them safely under lock and 
key till to-morrow morning, and I'll double what I’ve just given you. 
You'll find. me on this: spot to-morrow night, at ten.” 

“That'll do,” replied Sam. “And here we’re at the topo’ the Hay- 
market. Give me a push, and then make off as fast as you can. I'll 


me down, and would | 








acme of the rest, Your black-muzzled friend shall get his liberty 
y ys 

Philip obeyed these instructions to the letter. Turning suddenly upon 
ag i sage. 3 estes =f him coat cen he set off as-fast 
as his legs could carry him. Sam instantly started in pursuit, callin 
loudly to his brethren to take care of the r fe; bot ‘ie > 
turned a few minutes afterwards, out of breath, swearing that the fel- 
low had managed to get off. Feigning to be in a very ill-humor, he re- 


aaa ook reply to eee s remarks on his carelessness, and 


risoners along until they reached Air-s where the watch- 
house was situated. door was instantly opened by a constable, 
with whom Sam exchanged a few words in an undertone ; after which 
the prisoners were led down a narrow, dirty passage, and thrust into a 
filthy-looking hole, furnished only with a co of benches, on which 
three or four —— of very equivocal appearance were stretched. Sam 
then, for the first time, appeared to notice the absence of the black-muz- 
— Jack, and inquiring where he was, was told that he had also contrived 
© escape. 

“Escaped! has he?” cried Sam, affecting to be in afgreat passion ; 
“why zounds! they = of your fugere like eels. Noweies these 
three are safe enough, that’s some comfort.” 

“If our accuser is gone,” cried Randul) 
with inexpressible disgust, “why are we detained? 

“You're detained on a serious ¢ /” replied Sam; “and I can’t 
take ee me to let you go. But I'll fetch Mr. Foggo, the constable, and 
if he likes to liberate you, that'll be his concern.” 

So saying, he went forth with his com locking the door after him. 

“ An agreeable situation, uncle,” said Randulph to Trussell, who had 
seated himself on the extremity of one of the benches. 

s airoceble enough,” groaned Trussell. “Oh, my poor head!” 

_, | What would my dear young missis, or your mother think of us, 
if they could see us now in this place, and with this company ?” said Ja- 
cob. “I'd rather have got a craéked crown myself than Mrs. Conway 
should call on Miss Hilda.” 

“So would 1,” rejoined Randulph. 

“ Come, come, no grumbling,” cried Trussell, rousing himself. “ I’m 
the greatest sufferer after all. Everything will be set ri fein the morning, 
andin the meantime, let’s pass the night as consfortably as wecan. It's 
not the first time I’ve been in a watch-hause. Depend upon it we shan't 
be liberated; but I’ll engage to say, we can get a better room than this.” 

And so it turned out. In about ten minutes, Sam made his appear- 
ance, with Mr. Foggo, who said he could not discharge the prisoners 
till they had been before a magistrate. 

“Can't you give us a little better accommodation, Mr. Foggo?” asked 
Trussell, slipping a guinea into his hand. 

‘The constable said nothing, but took them into a back room, furnished 
with a mall deal table, and ‘ies or four rush-bottomed chairs. 

“This is a room after my poor master’s own heart.” said Jacob. look. 
ing at the bare walls and grated windows. 

“ Anything I can get you, gen’l’men?” asked the constable, as he set 


4 looking round the chamber 


a light on the table. : 

“T suppose we must stay here all night, Mr. Foggo ?”’ said Trussell. 
“ We're family men—and our ladies will be excessively annoyed at our 
absence.’ 


“Sorry for it, sir, but you must stay,” replied the constable, “If 
hg desire it, ] dare say I can so manage it that you shan’t come before 

is worship. And in the meantime, though it’s against rules—but I 
don’t an obliging a gentleman,—if, I say, a bowl of punch would be 
agreeable” 

“ A bowl of punch, by all means!” cried Trussell; “here’s money for 
it,” he added, giving him another guinea. 

“I see you understand our ways, sir,” said the constable, bowing. And 
he ae the a . 

“Come, don’t owncast, my boy!” cried Trussell, clapping his ne- 

hew on the shoulder. “ We shell have a jolly night of it's all. 

y head is getting better every minute. If Hilda and your mother do 
hear of your adventure, they'll only langh atit. I’ve been locked up a 
dozen times or more in my younger nd hope I shall be again. 





8, a 
So cheer up, my boy. Your initiation into life would have incomplete 
without this occurrence.” 

Randulph could not help peepandiog to his unele’s laugh, and Mr. Fog- 
go shortly after appearing with a bow! of excellent punch, he began to 
think that the best way was to make himself comfortable. Jacob, too, 

ielded to the genial influence of the liquor, and ere long they were all 
aughing as merrily as if they were at large. The bowl of punch dis- 
cussed, Trussell! disposed himself to slumber in his chair; Jacob stretch- 
ed himself at full length on the floor; and Randulph, having paced the 
chamber for some time, dropped asleep likewise. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Kitty Conway and the little barber play a trick upon the fair Thomasine—Sir 

a Spinke is deluded into a marriage with the pretty actress at the 

eet. 

Kitty Conway was as good as her word. ay oh had the watchmen 
departed with their prisoners than she set out for the Little Sanctuary. 
With a beating heart and a trembling hand, she knocked at the miser’s 
door; but her summons remained unanswered, and she was about to re- 
peat it, when a man crossed the street and addressed her. 

“Mr. Scarve is very ill, ma’am,”’ he said ;—“ dangerously ill.” 

“So I’ve heard,” replied Kitty. “I wish I could make them hear,” 
she added, knocking again, and waiting vainly for an answer. 

“TIfear you've come on a fruitless errand,” said the person, who still 
remained standing near her; “the porter is from home.” 

“1 know it—I know it,” replied Kitty, hastily. “He has been taken to 
the watch-house. I want to see Miss Scarve, to tell her so.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the other, starting. “Jacob Post taken to the 
watchhouse! ‘This is an extraordinary event. Would,” he added, with 
a groan, “that another person I could mention were taken there, too!” 

“And pray who may be the person implied by your amiable wish?" 
asked Kitty. 
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“Sir Singleton Spinke,”’ replied the other. “Do you know him, 
ma'am?” 

“ Perfectly well,” replied Kitty. 

“Then you don’t require to be told what a dreadful old rake he is,” re- 

the other; “nor will you wonder at my resentment against him, 
when I tell you he has attempted to run away with my betrothed.” 

“Your betrothed!” exclaimed Kitty. “Pray what is her name ?” 

“She is generally denominated the fair Thomasine,” replied the other; 
“ eo I ought to call her Miss Deacle.” 

p ! then I know who you are, rejoined Kitty ; “ you are Peter Poke- 
rich, the little barber.”’ 
“Right, madam,” he replied, “I am that unfortunate individual.” 

And Sir Singleton mean to rob you of your mistress,—let 
me hear?’’ asked Kitty. 

“He has made her an offer of marriage,’ replied Peter, “and she has 

_him—perfidious that she is! Lasked her to sup with me to- 
night, for the last time, that I may have an opportunity of upbraiding her, 
and she has accepted the invitation. I’m waiting for her now, for she 
can’t get out till the old people go to bed.” ; 
Pen spoke, the mercer’s door opened, and a female figure issued 

it. 

“ There she is, I declare!” cried the little barber. “I’m so angry with 
her for her treachery, that I could almost kill her.” 

“Don’t think of such nonsense,’ replied Kitty; “ if you want to re- 
venge yourself, I'll tell you how to do it, Pretend to make love to me.” 

“That's easily done,” replied the barber. “ Permit me to take your 
hand. Vil affect not to see the deceitful little hussey. Let me entreat 
you, madam,” he added, putting on an impassioned air, “to come in with 
me. We can converse so much more pleasantly than in the street. 
Somebody may overhear us.” 

“Somebody does overhear you, you little wretch!” cried the fair Tho- 
masine, stopping. “Good gracious! if he isn’t making love to the wo- 
man. I wonder who she can be.” 

“ She sees us,” whispered Kitty ; “the plan will do. I'll feign reluc- 
tance. Oh no, I can’t go in with you,” she a , irresolutely. 

“I beseech you, do,” replied Peter. “I expected a visit from a neigh- 
bor,—Miss Thomasire Deacle, and I’ve prepared a little supper for her; 
but I won't wait.” 

“ And so you want me to take her place?” cried Kitty. “Very flatter- 
in indeed! I dare say you'll try to persuade me next that you prefer me 


“SolIdo!” cried Peter; “I prefer you greatly. You're a thousand 
times prettier than she is.” 

“IT shall burst with rage!’ cried the fair Thomasine. 
disagreeable little eyes out.” 

“ Well, since you're so pressing, I'll just go in for a moment,” said Kit- 
ty; “but I wont sit down—and as to =) gel 

eh wt just eat a mouthful ?” replied Peter. 

ih, ve no doubt she'll enjoy herself nicely {”” said the fair Thomas- 
ine; “but Pll spoil their pastime,—that I will!’ 

“This way, madam!” cried Peter, handing the pretty actress towards 
his y een 2 ” : 

“ She’s close behind us,” whispered Kitty ; “contrive to let her get in 
without observation.” ’ : 

Peter signified his assent in a whisper, and pretending to offer the most 
gallant attentions to the actress left the door purposely -—~. Uncon- 
scious of the trick practised upon her, the fair ine slipped in after 
and hid herself behind a large wooden case, on which several wig- 


“T could tear his 


sel. 

Hav aught a glimpse of what had occurred, Kitty squeezed Peter’s 
hand ‘ole hum know how matter stog and he immediate fe y took the hint. 

“TIdeclare I’ve left the Sour, ope. he said, locking it; “ how exces- 
aivply careless in me! The fair Thomasine might get in, and surprise us.” 

“ She has got beforehand with you, sir,’ muttered the young lady al- 
luded to, looking up for an instant from behind the case. 

“ And now, ma’am,” said Peter, lighting a couple of candles, and plac- 
ing them on the table, on which cold chickens and other viands were laid, 
“ you'll take a little supper with me?” pe , 

e 1, it looks so nice that it almost tempts me,’ said Kitty, seating 
herself, “I think I could manage the wing of a chicken.” 

Having helped her as she required, Peter ran to a cupboard, and brought 
out a boitle of wine. Shims ‘ 1 

* This is some delicious Constantia which I got for the fair Thomasine,”’ 
he said, pouring outa glass; “hut I’m glad you'll drink it instead of 
her.” 


were 
c 


“ Here’s to our absent friends,” said Kitty, taking the glass. 

“TI pledge you,” rejoined the Tittle barber ; “though I should be sorry 
to change my present friend for any absent one.” : ; 

“ Oh, the horrid, deceitful little monster!’ cried the fair Thomasine. 
«“ Tle was never half 80 gallant to me.” 

“ By the bye, ma’am, 
that Pve omitted to ask your name r ye 

“It is Kitty Conway,” replied the actress. “ And so, old Sir Single- 
ton Spinke is about to take Miss Deacle off your hands, eh?” __ 

“| believe so,” replied Peter ; “ and I wish her joy of herb —ha! 
ha! and Sir Singleton of his, too! She wont know a day’s happiness 
after she becomes Lady Spinke. Now, I should have made her a good 
husband—a really good husband—for I was devotedly. attached to her 
Butsome people don’t know what's good for them. However, I’m de- 
lighted that things have turned out in this way—lI’ve made a capital 
change. Here’s to our better acquaintance,” he added, filling the glasses 

ain. . 

“The amorous little wretch will get tipsy, and propose to her, I ex- 
pect,” said the fair Thomasinc. } ; : \ 

«Bit Singleton Spinke, as 1 told you, is an old friend of mine,” said 
Kitty Conway; “ he pai chosen, I 


said Peter, “your beauty has so fascinated me 


me great attention, and, if I had 


might have been Lady Spinke; but I knew better—ha! ha!” 
& I hope your pee on was to Sir Singleton, and not to the married 
state ?” said Peter. “ You are not sworn to single bl I trust?” 


“ What a very odd question,” replied the actress. “ I have never given 
the matter serious cousideration.” 


a 


“Then do so now,” replied Peter, stepping forward, and throwing him- 
self at her feet; “oh! be mine! be mine, sweet Kitty! I’ve no gilt coach 
to offer you, like Sir Singleton—no beautiful dresses—no magnificent dia- 
monds. I can’t take you to court in the morning, and to Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, or some fine lady’s drum in the evening. I’ve no temptations 
to hold out. But I can offer you sincere affection—a comfortable home— 
and a young husband. Yes, a young husband! I'm not a battered old 
beau, but a smart, dapper, little fellow, of two-and-twenty, well worthy 
any woman’s notice. If that don’t sting her, I’ve done,” a added, in a 
lower tone. 

“ You certainly appear very amiable,” said Kitty, with difficulty keep- 
ing her countenance, “ and are reasonably good looking.” 

“ Answer ine,” cried the little barber, passionately —* or let me snatch a 
reply from your honeyed lips.” 

can stand this no longer,” cried the fair Thomasine. And bursting 
from her concealment, she ran up to Peter, and boxed his ears soundly. 

“There! take that—and that!” she cried—“ that'll teach you to make 
love to other ladies before my eyes.” 

“Halloa, madam! what do mean by this?” cried Peter, rubbing his 
roca 2 “ How the deuce did you get into the room ?—through the key- 

10le ” 

“ No matter how I got in,” replied the fair Thomasine. “I've seen all 
that has passed, and heard all Py ou’ve said. I’m astovished at you, Peter. 
How can you look me in the face after the shocking things you’ve said of 
me bebind my back? But don’t think | mind them, any more than the 
loss of your affection. I sha’n’t bestow another thought upon you. As 
to you, madam——” 

“ Well, madam!” exclaimed Kitty, calmly. 

“ May you be happy with him—that’s all I have to say,” continued the 
fair Thomasine, hysterically. “May you love him as much as I could 
have loved him; and may you never repent interfering with the happiness 
of another !”” 

“Come, [like this, Miss Thomasine,” said Peter. “It's very well for 
you to talk of interfering with the happiness of another; but didn’t I see 
be listening to the addresses of that odious old beau—didn’t 1 see him 

iss your hand—didn’t I hear you promise to run away with him—didn’t 
I hear and see all this? Answer me that?” 

“I will not deny that I was foolish enough to listen to Sir Singleton’s 
addresses,” replied the fair Thomasine, with dignity ; “ for the strongest 
of our sex is not proof against vanity. But I never assented to his propo- 
sal; or if I did so, it was only pretence.” 

_ and say that again, dearest Tommy—say it again!” cried Peter, de- 
ightedly. 

Me It oa all pretence—I never meant to marry him!” repeated the fair 
Thomasine. 

“You make me the happiest of barbers,” cried Peter, catching her in 
his arms, and pressing her to his bosom. 

“ Mercy on us! what's this ?” exclaimed the fair Thomasine, extricating 
herself from his embrace,and assuming a cold demeanor. “I thought you 
preferred this lady to me?” 

“That was all a pretence, too,” replied Peter. “The trick has suc- 
ceeded to a miracle: we both of us knew you were behind that case.” 

“Ah! if [had only been aware of that!” cried the fair Thomasine. 

“It’s very well you were not, in my opinion, Miss Deacle,” said Kitty 
Conway. “I here restore you your lover, and assure you I never had a 
we to rob you of him. And now, wont you sit down to supper with 
us 

Peter instantly set a chair for her, placed the wing of a chicken on her 
plate, poured out a glass of Constantia, and the party were soon as merry 
&8 Possible. During a pause in the conversation, they heard a watchman 
60 pest, and cry the hour. 


aree que past eleven,” said the fair Thomasine ; “ the old beau 
promised to come for Ment twelve.” 


“1 thought it was at six o’clock to-morrow morning ?” said Peter. 

“ No, twelve to-night,” replied the fair Thomasine. “Finding you had 
overheard him, he altered the time. We were to be artied'i t the Fleet.”’ 

“Isa pity to depose him,” observed Kitty, laughingly. 

“ How '” exclaimed Peter and the fair Thomasine, sinrultaneously, 

“He — tohave a wife, since he has made up his mind to commit the 
rash act of matrimony,” rejoined Kitty. “A plan just oceurs tome. I'll 
take your place, Miss Deacle—thatis, I'll disguise myself like you—con- 
ceal my features in a mask, and he’ll never know the difference.” 

“ Capital!” exclaimed Peter; “ that will be turning the tables upon him 
with a vengeance.” 

“T'll lend you my columbine’s dress,” said the fair Thomasine ; “ it will 


just fit you—and my mask, Come with me. You haven’t a moment to 
” 


spare. 
me The quicker the better,” said Kitty ; “for if I give myself time for 
reflection, I shan’t do it.” 

They then hurned away, and Peter navi helped himself to another 
glass of Constantia, and put out the candles, followed them, and concealed 
himself in an alley near the mercer’s dwelling, where he could see, unob- 
served, all that passed. Punetually as the abbey clock struck twelve, 
the sound of wheels was heard—a carriage drew up at the corner, 
and the next moment, the old_beau was seen cautiously advancing on the 
opposite side of the street. Finding the coast clear, he advanced towards 
the mercer’s door, and tapped against it. It was partially opened, and a 
low voice inquired from within—* Is it you 7” . 

“ Yes, it’s me, my angel,” replied the old beau; “ Sir Singleton Spinke 
—your devoted admirer!” 

“I’m quite ready,” replied the speaker, stepping forth, and looking ex- 
actly like the fair Thomasine dressed for the masquerade at Ranelagh. 

ms y, you’ve got on your columbine’s dress,” said Sir Singleton, ap- 
ovina ye 

“It's the prettiest I have,” replied the lady ; “and I thought you would 
like me better in it than in any other.” : / 

“You couldn’t have made a better choice,” replied the old beau ; “ in 
fact, you couldn’t choose wrong. But why that envious mask?” 

“I put it on to hide my blushes,” replied the other; “nor shall I re- 


move it till we are united. But you must drive to the Fleet at once—I'll 
go no where else,” 
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“TI don’t desire you to do so, m oy oe replied the old beau ; “the 
parson is in attendance, and in Jess than halfan hour we shall be man and 
wife, 

“ Have you no scruple in taking me from poor Peter Pokerich?” said 
the lady. 

“ None whatever,” replied the old beau ; “ I wish the little perruquier 
could be present at our marriage—it would complete his mortification.” 

“Well, there’s no saynig what may happen,” replied the other, signifi- 
om be but we’ve stood chattering here long enough, and may be ob- 
served. 

With this she gave her hand to her admirer, who led her to the carriage, 
which was instantly afterwards heard to drive off. At the same moment, 
the mercer’s door o d, and the fair Thomasine came forth. 

“ Are they gone?” she asked. 

“ Yes, they’re off to the Fleet,” replied Peter. “ a Conway gave 
me a hint to follow them, and see the marriage performed. Will you go?’ 

“ Willingly,” replied the fair Thomasine. 

And hurrying off to the stairs near Westminster-bridge, they took a 
boat, and ordered the waterman to row as quickly as he could to Black- 
friar’s-s@ira. Tacky. the tide was in their favor, that the transit was 
quickly accomplished. 

Meanwhile, the carriage containing the old beau and the actress rolled 
rapidly along the Strand and Fleet-street, and drew up before a mean- 
looking house near the prison. A lamp threw a faint glimmer upon a 
sign over the door, displaying two hands joined together, with the words 
— MARRIAGES PERFORMED HERE,” inscribed beneath it. Some chair- 
men and link-boys were standing at the door, but they were pushed aside 
by the old beau’s footman. As Sir Singleton alighted,, a short, stout. 
red-faced man, in a clerical garb, issued forth. This was Doctor Gaynam, 
the most noted of the Fleet parsons. He wore a rusty cassock and full- 
bottomed wig, filled with powder, instead of flour, which contrasted strongly 
with his purple blotchy face, and nose studded with carbuncles. 

“This way—this way, my handsome gentleman and fair lady,” said 
Doctor Gaynam, repeating his customary formula, and leading the pair 
down a passage in which there was a glass door, giving a view of a 
wedding-party, drinking and dancing. “ We are ready for you,” he added, 
opening a door, and ushering them into a small back room, where were 
two other persons, who turned out to be the clerk and the register. The 
latter was seated at a desk, and had a large book, like aledger, before him. 

“ As you may not perhaps be aware of the practice, here, sir,” eaid Doc- 
tor Gaynam to Sir Singleton, ‘I will take the liberty to inform you of it. 
Our rule is always to take the fees beforehand to prevent misunderstanding 
—merely to prevent misunderstanding, sir.” 

The old beau immediately produced his purse, and gave five guineas 
to the clergyman, a couple to the register, and one to the clerk. This 
liberality produced a corresponding effect upon the parties. 

“TI have the honor to see Sir Singleton Spinke, sir, I believe?” said the 
married by ?” he added, sig- 


antly. 

“Certainly,” said the old beau; “ and the name of the lady is—” 

“The name I wish to be married by is written down on this paper,” said 
Kitty, in a low tone, delivering a leaf torn from her tablets, to the register. 

“Ah, the dear, sly rogue!” cried Sir Singleton, squeezing her hand. 

Doctor Gaynam then placed the parties on either side of him, and com- 
menced reading the service. The register gave the lady away, and at the 
same time placed the slip of paper before the clergyman, who proceeding 
with the ceremony gave out the lady’s name as Kitty—an appellation 
which somewhat astounded the old beau. He, however, repeated the 
words of the Doctor, and so did the lady, and in due time the marriage was 
completed. Just as the ring was placed on the bride’s finger, two other 
persons entered the room; but as they kept near the door, and 2s Doctor 
Gaynam supposed them to be another congie waiting their curn to be uni- 
ted, no notice was taken of them. But when all was over these two per- 
sons advanced, and proved to be no other than Peter Pokerich and the fair 
Thomasine. 5 Slee rd 

“ Why, what in the name of wonder, is this?” cried the old beau, star- 
ing astonishment. “The likenegs is marvellous. Are there two fair 
Thomasines? But no,—it can’t be. Whothe deuce have I married ?”’ 

“ You shall see,” replied the bride, unmasking. 

“Kitty Conway !” exclaimed Sir Singleton. _ 

“ Yes, Kitty Conway is the name her ladyship was married by,” said 
the register; “ I’ve just entered it in the book.” 

«“ We've come to offer you our best congratulation, Sir Singleton,” said 
Peter. 

“And to wish you many years of happiness,” added the fair Thom- 


ister. “Is thatthe name you desire to 


asine. 

“Well, I’m nicely tricked indeed,” cried the old beau. “Egad,” he 
added, gazing at the bride, who really looked very beautiful, “I don’tknow 
but what I’ve the best of the bargain after all. Kitty is decidedly the 
smarter and the prettier of the two, and if she has flirted a little, don’t 
mind it. Lady Singleton Spinke,” he said, giving her his hand, “ our car- 
riage awaits us. I know nothing of these ns,” pointing to Peter and 
the fair Thomasine. “Mr. Register, will you have the goodness to tell 
my servants to drive home—to Pall Mall ?” 

Lady Spinke waved her hand kindly to the barber and his companion, 
who watched her enter the carriage, and drive off. 

“Upon my word, I begin to think I’ve thrown a good chance away,” 
said the fair Thomasine, with something like a sigh. 

“Oh! Don’t say so, my darling,” cried Peter; “ there’s no certainty in 
a Fleet marriage. _ It may be seta aside in a month.” 

“ Now, my handsome couple,” cried Doctor Gaynam, who had followed 
them to the door, “don’t you want the parson 7—wont you step in and be 
married? The fees will > only twelve shillings to you—one shilling the 

one the register 
— say yo a said Peter—* shall we be for ever united 7” 

“For ever!’? echoed the fair Thomasine. “ Why, ss just said that 
a Fleet marriage can be set aside in a month. No, I thank you. If I’m 
married at all jally toa barber—I'll be married properly. Take me 
back to the Little tuary directly.” 


— 
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CHAPTER XXIL. 


Of the Visit of Philip Frewin and Diggs to the Miser, and what the obtained 
from him. 


HavinG made his escape from the watchmen, as before related, Phili 
Frewin ran on, without stopping, past Charing Cross and Whitehall, un 
he reached King-street, when he relaxed his pace. He then struck into 
Ox Yard, and entered the Crown Inn, within it, pushing past the waiter, 
who stared aghast at his blood-stained appearance—though broken pates 
were matters of common occurrence in those days—and made his way to a 
room where he found Diggs seated at a table, with glasses and a bow! of 
punch before him. The attorney had been asleep, but he roused himself 
on Philip’s entrance. 

“ Why, you a r to have come off the worst in this encounter ?” he 
said, looking at him—* I was afraid it would be so.” 

“ Ah, devi take it!’’ exclaimed Philip. “ He’s a more te fellow 
one I thought him. We should have done well enough, but fer Jacob 

‘ost.’ 


“ Jacob Post!’ repeated Diggs—* how came he there ?” 

Philip told him what had oceurred. 

“ Well, I thought it an ill-advised proceeding from the first,” said Diggs 
as the other concluded his recital. “I wish you hadn’t chanced to hear 
~“ ened going to sup with Kitty Conway. This would never have 

“Curse him !” cried pee | furiously. “He has robbed me of two 
mistresses and a fortune, and I’ll be revenged on him—deeply revenged— 
I swear it!” 

“It is vexatious,” replied Diggs, coolly, “and he has crossed your 
path somewhat unluckily, Still, as far as Kitty Conway is concerned, I 
think he did you a service in taking her off your hands. But, I repeat, 
I’m sorry you meddled with him to-night. You have enough to do just 
now without thinking of revenge, and the greatest triumph you can have 
over him will be to get as much as possible from your unele Scarve, and 
and thereby reduce Hilda’s fortune—for, take my word for it, she will 
marry him when the old man dies.” 

“* And his days are numbered !’* observed Philip. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Diggs. “ Ah, Philip : if you had but played 
your cards well, what a fortune might be yours! It would have repaired 
all your folly and extravagance.” 

ti a ~ Diggs, no preaching,” said Philip, angrily. “ What is 
past is past. 

“But I will preach, as you call it,” cried the attorney, somewhat sharp- 
ly ; “* because Lam the chief sufferer by your extravagance. You have 
squandered a noble fortune in all sorts of debauchery—have been a profli- 
gate and a gambler; and are now little better than a sharper. have 
lost some thousands by you, and J must and will be repaid !’ 

“You shall be ge Diggs,” replied Philip in a deprecatory tone. 


_“ But how !—and when 1’ thundered the attorney—“how, and when, 
sir 7—answer me that ?” 


Philip was silent. 

“ You can have the five thousand pounds you got from my uncle,” he 
said, at length. 

“ That is gone,” vented the attorney. 

“ Gone !” cried Philip—* why, you offéred to place the money in my 
hands yourself!” 

“ | found a better use for it,” said Diggs ; “and during your absence 
it has been removed.” 

Philip uttered a deep imprecation. 

“Pi tell you what I have done with it,” said Diggs ; “ I’ve given it 
to a most important client of minc—an agent for the Jacobite party, to 
whose use it will be applied. Your uncle Scarve is a Jacobite, and I told 
him this money would be employed for that cause, and gave him a me- 
morandum that if it prospered he should receive jotta the amount. 
Therefore, I am all right, and to be plain with you, I never meant you to 
have the money.” 

“ You are a consummate scoundrel, Diggs, and have tricked me most 
infamously,” said Philip, angrily. 

“Nosuch thing,” replied i a 

“Tsay you have,” cried Philip. “I have wasted my property, it is true 
but you have helped me to do it by your extortionate demands. You have 
rsised money for me at such usurous interest, that you have beggared me 
while you enriched yourself.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Diggs, leaning back in his chair, and indulging 
ne yit not be laughed at?” cried Phil riding 

“Vil not aughed at,’’ crie ilip, striding up to him, and shaki 
his hand in his face ; “ leave off—or I’ll make po = aad 

“ Sit down,” said Diggs, calmly ; “ you'll gain nothing by passion, but 
may by quietude.” 

Accustomed to obey him, Philip suddenly complied. 

*« Now listen to me,” pursued the attorney ; “ for I’ve a good deal to 
tell, and that will surprise you. You know that Randulph Crew’s father 
died greatly embarrassed, and that Randulph assigned his estates to the 
creditors.” 

“ Well, what of that 7” asked Philip. 

“You shall hear if you’re quiet,” cried Diggs, “ but not otherwise. 
Mr. Crew’s principal creditor was a person n saacs, a Jew, who had 
advanced him money at most usurous interest.” 

“As you have done to me,” observed Philip. “ The man who gets in- 
to such hands is sure to be ruined.” 

“ Cunning as he was,” pursued Si without noticing the remark, 
“ Tsaacs got into difficulties, and assigned his security to the chief creditor 
Mr. pa eos 5 a tallow-chandler in the city who died about a year ago, 
and whose afiairs proving greatly embarrassed, the arrangement of them 
was committed to me by his surviving partner, Mr. Rathbone. On exam- 
ining the claims of the Crew estates, 1 found they could not be legall 
substantiated, and therefore, instead of being worth sixty-thousand poun 
as he imagined, the securities are not worth a twentieth part of that 
amount. These facts — made known to the agent of the Jacobite par- 
ty, who is, as I have stated, a client of mine, he wished to get these pa- 
pers into his hands, and Scarve’s money has been appropriated to their 
purchase. 
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“ The devil it has !"’ exclaimed Philip ; 


“ and what use does th 
intend to make of them?” Waal use docs. the agent 


“He means to give Randulph back his property, provided he joins the 
Jacobite cause,” replied the attorney, “ but on no othercondiiion. And 
in my opinion it will never be fulfilled. But what is more, your uncle 
Scarve is bound under a heavy penalty to give his daughter to Randulph 
‘ eB a neither will this be accomplished, unless the young man turns 
acobite.”’ 

“ And what is all this to me ?” cried Philip; “ or rather, what am I 

to gain by it ?” 


“That depends upon yourself,” replied Di gs. “Itis plain you can 
never m your cousin [filda ; and it is pla also that if Randulph 
turns Jacobite he wil! marry her, and obtain his property again. You hare, 
therefore, no hope but in persuading your uncle, to make you his heir.” 
‘ And do you think that can be accomplished 1’ asked Philip eagerly. 
“IT think it may be,” replied the attorney ; “and if attempted no time 
should be lost.’’ 


“ Why not make the experiment to-night?” said Philip. “Jacob is out 
of the way.” 
“ That is something, certainly,” replied the attorney ; “ but itis late. 


“* There is no telling what may happen to-morrow,” said Philip. “ Let 
us make the attempt.” 


After a little consideration, Diggs assented ; and Philip retired to an in- 


ner room, where he washed the sanguine stains from his face, mended his 
broken pate with a patch, and covered all with an old seratch wig. He 
then put on the tattered garb he was accustomed to wear on his visits to 
his uncle, and returniug to Diggs who eyed him coatemptuously, they 
quitted the inn by a private door, and proceeded to the Little Sanctuary. 
Giving aloud knock, they were answered by Mrs. Clinton who seemed 
reatly surprised, and by no means pleased, to see them, and asked what 
they wanted. Diggs replied that he had business with Mr. Scarve that 
could not be delayedyand, pushing past her, walked down the passage to- 
wards the parlor, followed by Philip, where they found Hilda. She had 
been seated at the table reading that sacred volume which exercises the 
most soothing influence on the mind in seasons of trouble ; but she arose 
on hearing their approach. Diggs repeated whathe had stated to Mrs. 
Clinton, andasked permission to walk up stairs to the miser’s room. 

“ Your business must be important if it cannot be postponed till to- 
morrow,” said Hilda. 

“ It cannot be postponed, Miss Scarve,” replied the attorney ; “ in your 
father’s present state of health, delays might be dangerous, and the urgen- 
cy of the case must plead my excuse.” 

“ Well, sir, if you are resolved to see him,” replied Hilda, “ you will 
find him in his own room sitting by the fire. You know your way.” 

“I do,” replied the attorney, going towards the stairs. 

“You need not expect Jucob Post home to-night, Hilda,” observed 
Philip Frewin; he has got shut up in the watchouse for assisting Ran- 
dulph Crew in a street disturbance. [saw them taken off myself.” And 
chuckling at the alarm produced by this intelligence, he followed the at- 
torney up-stairs. 

he miser was scated as Hilda had stated, in his easy chair, near the 
firey hic Knows thrust iuto the coanti -cupplied grate ; and his ekinny 
hands extended over the flame. A farthing candle was burning on the ta- 
ble. On an door open, he cried, without looking round, in a que- 
rulous tone-—“ So you've come at last, Jacob, have you? Where have 
ou been,rascal? You've kept me up very late,” for 1 couldn't go to 
bed till you came home. ['ll leave you nothing in my will, if you serve 
me such a trick again—nothing !” 

“T's not Jacob, sir,” said the attorney, advancing, “ it’s me—Mr. Diggs.” 

“ Diggs!” exclaimed the miser, looking round. “ What brings you 
here at this time 7—who have you with you ?”’ 

“ Your nephew, sir—Mr. Philip lage my replied the yy~14 “T’ve 
come at rather an unseasonable hour, sir, but 1 thought I had better not 
delay my visit.” 

“ You think me in danger, Diggs—I know you do—and that’s the reason 
of your coming,” said the miser ; “ everybody fancies I'm going to die ; 
—even Abel Beechcroft paid me a visit the other night to tell me so. But 
though I'mill enough, God knows it’s not all over with me yet. I may 
come round, Diggs—may come round. But to your business?” 

“ My business relates to your nephew, Mr. Scarve,” said the a‘torney. 
“[ know youare much too strong-iminded to fear the hag of death, 
and though I trust my apprehensions pers | prove groundless, I bold it my 
duty to tell you that I consider your condition precarious. You may get 
better—— ° 

“ But the probability is I shail not,” interrupted the miser, with a ghast- 
ly grin, “ that’s what you mean to say, sir, Go on.” ; 

“| wish to know your sentiments im reference to the proposed alliance 
between Mr. Frewin and your daughter,”’ pursued the attorney. “If any 
thing should happen to you, is it your wish that she should marry him, 
or Randalph Crew?” : - 

“She shall never marry Randulph Crew!” shrieked the miser ; “ Pll 
disinherit her rather.” , : tach 2 

“ Leave your opeery away from her if she disobeys your injunctions 
and weds hi at will answer the purpose,” said Diggs. 

«| will—I will,” rejoined the miser; “ and what is more, I will leave it 
* from her if she does not marry Philip Frewin.” 

“{f such is your intention, the will had better be drawn up at once,” 
said the attorney; “I will get writing materials, and apes a 

The miser assented, and turned his head thoughtfully towards the fire, 
while Diggs took up the candle, and went down stairs for pen and ink. 
Though Yonging to address his uncle, Philip did not dare to do so, for fear 
of disturbing the present favorable position of things. The next moment, 
Diggs returned, and sitting down atthe table, commenced drawing up the 
will e miser watched the progress of his rapid pen in silent curiosity, 
and Philip Frewin did his best to hide the intense interest he took in the 

ings. At. length, the attorney completed his task, and havin 
proceeding ’ t y ISK, f 
lanced it over, turned to the miser, and commenced reading it. The ef- 
fect of the yg which re meet * tata worded, was to place Hil- 
mpletely in wer of Philip Frewin. 
Teahane what I wi ** said the false, as Diggs finished ; “ I'll sign it.” 
As he tottered to the table, and sat down in the seat relinquished for 








him by Diggs, who placed the will before him, and a pen in his trembling 
fingers, the door was opened, and Hilda entered the room. Though great- 
ly startled by her appearance at this critical juncture, the attorney com- 
manded himself as wellas he could, and said hastily to the miser,— 
“Sign it, sir—sign it.” 

_But the latter would not be deprived of his tiumph. He looked up at 
his daughter, and said, “I’m about to put an efiectual bar to your mar- 
riage with Randulph Crew.” 


“ And do you forget your solemn contract with his father ?” she rejoin- 
ed. “Will you nog fulfil that?” 

“ That contract is little better than amoral obligation upon Mr. Scarve,’”’ 
said Diggs ; “it cannot be enforced—certainly upon his representatives.”’ 

“Father,” said Hilda, stepping forward, aud laying her hand upon the 
will, “L beseech you not to sign this paper. You are not suthciently 
yourself to do so, and it is infamous in air. Diggs to practice on you thus. 

seep it by you, and sign it if you will, when you have well considered 
it; but not now—not now.” 

“ You think me worse than I am, Hilda,’ said the miser, regarding her 
fixedly ; “ bnt I will undeceive you. Ltis true that at times my mind wan- 
ders, and my memory fails me; but | am perfectly myvelf at this moment 
—perfecily so. In proof of it, 4 will tell you what Lam about to do,- ¥ 
am resolved you sball not marry Randulph Crew, and as I feel when I ali 
gone that you my not respect my injunctions, | have taken care to place 
my property in such a state, that if you do not obey them, you forteit it, 
There stands your husband, or my heir.” 

“ You say you are yourself, father,” rejoined Hilda; “but I deny it. Ik 
you were in your right mind you could not act thus. You could not ren- 
der me for ever miserable. {ou could not separate me from one to whom 
I am tenderly attached, and seek to unite me to one whom I abhor. And 
oh! why this cruel injustice! Why seek to benefit Philip Frewin, whose 
character has already been exposed to you by Mr. Beechroft, at my ex- 
pense? But do not deceive yourself as to the consequences of this wicked 
act. I will never wed Philip Frewin, and if Randuiph Crew offers me his 
rand, t will accept im.” 

“Execute your will, sir,” said Diggs, with a contemptuous smile, “ and 
rest easy as to its fulfilment.” . 

‘*Mark me, Hilda,” rejoined the miser, wembling with passion, “I have 
been years in coliecting my fortune. I have saved it by the greatest fruga- 
lity and self-denial. Ll love my money as weil as my own flesh and blood 
—nay, better; and [ will not place it in the power of this spendthrift— 
this Randulph Crew—to be squandered away. 
will take proper care of it—to Philip Frewin. He will regard it as I have 
done; will watch its increase, and experience the same intense delizht in 
its accumulation. He will never part with it.”’ ‘ 

“ Never, sir, never!”’ cried Philip. 

“ You are doing the very thing you seek to avoid, father,” replied Hilda. 
“ You are placing me in the power of a profligate and a spendthrift. You 
are throwing your money away; and if this will is ever executed, and the 
money gets into your nephew's hands, so far from being hoarded up, as 
you expect, it will be wasted in riot and extravagance.” 

“She pleads solely for Randulph Crew,” remarked Diggs in a low tone 
to the miser. 

* | know it,” replied the latter, dipping the pen into the ink. 

“Father! dear tather!’’ cried Hilda; “ donot turn a deaf ear to my last 
appeal—if you have any love for me, do not do this.” 

“{ have made up my mind,” he said, coldly, and signed it with a firm hand. 

“God forgive you, father, as I do!” exclaimed Hilda, bursting into an 
agony of tears. 


“I had better take care of the will, sir?” said Diggs, a‘ter he had at- 
tested the signature. 
The miser signified his assent, and the attorney, placing the will care- 
ar his pocket, arose. 
“You may depeud upon your injunctions being entirely fulfilled on my 
pert, uncle,” said Ph “Good night, and when [I call again, I shall 
ne to find you better. Good fair cousin.’ 
nd saluting Hilda, who turned from him im disgust, he followed Diggs 
down stairs, and they made the best of their way out of the touse, con- 
gratulating each other on the complete success of their infumous scheme. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“Stulte, hac nocte repetunt animam tuam; et que parasti,cujus erunt.”—Luce,xii. 

“ WHERE can Jacob be, I wonder?” said the miser, in a querulous tone, 
as he crept back to his chair by the fire, after the departure of Philip and 
Diggs with their prize. “ What keeps him out so late ?” 

“{ don’t think he’ll come home at all to-night, father,” replied Hilda. 
“But never mind him—go to bed.” 

“ Not come home!” echoed the miser, with a sharp cry; “if he doesn’t, 
and that soon, too, he shall never enter my house again. How dares he 
go out without leave? But perhaps you allowed him to do so. You be- 

in to fancy yourself mistress here, because | can’t look after you—but 
"i teach you differently.” 

“ indeed, father, you are quite mistaken,” replied Hilda, meekly. “ Ja- 
cob told me he wished to go out on business of his own, and I didn’t like 
to refuse him—especially as he said he would soon be back.” 

“ And nicely he keeps his word,” rejoined the miser ; “ why, he has al- 
ready been absent more than twohours. Buthowdo you know he won't 
be back to-night? Have you heard any thing about him !’’ Hilda hesitated. 

“ You don’t suspect he has costed off anything ?”’ continued the miser, 
getting up, and fixing a wildly-inquisitive glance upon her. “ Has he 
robbed me, ha? Don’t tell mea lie! He has!—I see he has!” 

“ You are wrong, father, he has not,’ replied Hilda; ‘‘I will answer 
with my life for Jacob’s honesty. My information is derived from Philip 
Frewin, who told me he has got locked up from some cause, in the watch- 
house. I should disbelieve the statement, but that it seems borne out by 
his absence.” 

« |’ve no doubt of it,”’ cried the miser—*‘ none whatever. When he re- 
turns, he gets his dismissal.” ' wii } 

“And what will you do without him, father ?”’ rejoined Hilda. “You 
will get no one so faithful—so honest.” . ; E 

« Hum!’ muttered the miser—* that is a consideration. You needn't 
stay with me any longer.” 


{ will give it to one who . 
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“I don’t like to leave you, dear father,’ said Hilda. “ You are very 


mouch ae let me set up with you.” 

“No!” repli the miser, pareaapeertly. “Give me my gruel, and then 

0 to bed.” 
: In obedience to his injunctions,a small basin of gruel, and a slice of 
toasted bread, were presently placed before him. He swallowed a few 
mouthfuls, and then pushed the gruel aside. 

“I have no appetite,” he said. “Take care of it. It will warm up 
again for my supper to-morrow night.” - 

“God it you may be able to partake of it!” she answered, regarding 


him wistfully. “Father,” she added approaching him, and speaking in a | 


supplica tone, “ may I pray with you ?”” 

"ENot rons Ae suielaaed che miser. ty ain seldom inclined for devotion, 
and just now my mind is too much disturbed for it.” 

“ You make me very uneasy, dear father,” cried Hilda, taking his hand. 
“Oh! do not, do not, | beseech you, postpone making up your account 
with your Maker. You know not how soon you may be called hence !” 

“No more of this!’’ cried the miser, shaking her off. “I tell you I am 
not so ill ac- you think me. Good night!” 

“One word more before I go, father,” she said. “It is not too late to 
revoke your unjust will.” 

“ What I have done, I have done,” he replied. And turning away, he 
fixed his eyes on the fire. 

Oppressed with the gloomiest foreboding, she quitted the room. 

On gaining the lower room, she fell upon her aunt’s bosom in an agony 
of distress. When she was sufficiently reeevered to be able to explain to 
Mrs. Clinton what had occurred, the good old lady was almost as much 
afflicted as herself. 

“ But that the hour is so untimely,” she cried, “I would advise you to 

0 to Mr. Beechcroft, and consult him. It would distract me if these vil- 

ains should succeed in their infamous scheme.” 

* Providence, to whose care I resign myself, will thwart them, I am well 
assured !” rejoined Hilda. “I will go to Mr. Beechcroft the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and I am certain he will assist me if he can. And now 
let us retire to rest, for Jacob, itis clear, will not return.” 

Left to himself, the miser remained for some time cowering over the fire, 
and drew closer and closer to it as it burnt lower and diffused less warmth. 
At last, as it threatened to go out entirely, he scraped up all the cinders 
he could collect from the hearth, and throwing them upon it, kept it 
slightly alive. Suddenly, as if something had crossed him, he arose, and 
going to the table on which the writing materials were left, took up a 
pen; but after gazing some time vacantly at the paper, he laid it down 
again, muttering “ Another time! another time!” 

He then took off part of his clothes, and got into bed. But sleep fled 
his eyelids; and dismai thoughts, which he vainly sought to shake off, 
took possession of him. At length he sunk into a sort of trance, during 
which a hideous night-mare,in the shape of a mountain of gold, laid its 
heavy handupon him. Half stifled, he started bolt upright in bed, and 
gazed timorously round the imperfectly-lighted chamber. {t was a gusty 
night, the noise of the casements creaking in the wind, adding to his fears. 

nable to endure this state of nervous apprehension longer, he sprang. 
out of bed, and hastily wrapping himself in bis dressing-gown, took down 
the pistol from the hook ever the chimney, and proceeded to the closet 
where he fancied he heard some one trying to break in, and examined the 
window, but it appeared perfectly secure. 

No sooner, however, was one source of dread removed than another was 
aroused. His hoards might be gone! ‘Terrified by this idea, he flew to 
all his hiding places, and placed their contents onthe table. His dim 
eyes sparkled with unnatural brilliaucy as he gloated over them. 

While telling over the pieces and weighing them in his hand, a new re- 
collection crossed him. Snatching up the candle, he hurried to a small 
cupboard at one side of the room, at the bottom of which lay a heap of old 

3 and rubbish, apparently put there out fee way. Hastily removing 
this dusty pile, some half-dozen leaehern bags were exposed to view. 

“Here mes are!—here chey are!” he exclaimed with a ery of childish 
delight. “Oh, my darlings!—my treasures !—how glad I am tosce you. 
You give me new life. Talk of physic—pshaw! there is none like gold. 
The sight of it cures me in an instant. I feel ogg ep well; no, not 

uite,” he added, as a sudden giddiness seized him, and he had to catch at 
closet door for support: “ not quite well; but better-—much better.— 
What a memory mine must be to forget these bags—each containing two 
hundred guineas—that’s twelve hundred !—T'welve hundred guineas! and 
I had forgotton them. I hope I have not forgotten any thmg else. Let 
me my head !—my head!’’ he continued, a it mournfully. 
“My memory’s clean gone!—clean gone! But what shall I do with these 
a? they’re not safe here. Jacob may find them in cleanmg the room. 

I'll hide them in the cellar with the other treasure.’ 

Utterly forgetful that the chest had been removed, he immediately set 
about executing his design. Listening at the door to hear that all was 
still, be took up two of the bags, with the intention of carrying them down 
stairs; but finding them too heavy for him, he was obliged to content him- 
self with one, and thus, in transporting them all to the cellar, he had to 
perform six journeys. 

last had nearly proved fatal, for, as he tottered down the cellar 
8 he missed his footing, and rolled to the bottom. With some difficul- 
ty t up again; but heedless of the bruises he had received, he pick- 
ed his candle, which was extinguished in the fall, and returned to his 
bedchiansber to light it at the fire. This done he procured the shovel, and 
repairing to the cellar, commenced his task. 

Tn his present state of debility and exhaustion, it cost him infinite labor 
to get up the bricks, and he was frequently obliged to desist from the toil, 
coe rest himself ; but though he shook in every limb—though thick damps 
burst from every pore, he still persevered. - 

Having got out the bricks, he carefully scraped off the surface of the 
loose oly soil. Surprised that the spade met with no resistance, his 
alarm was instantly excited, and he plunged it deeply into the ground.— 
But no chest was there! 4 

For a few minutes he stood transfixed with despair. It never occurred 
to him that he had himself removed his treasure, but he concluded he had 
been robbed of it. At length his anguish found vent in a pierci 3 
and he rushed towards the door; with the intention of calling up Seced, 


l but the recollection that forced itself upon him that the porter was fio. 

Meir labaier iia Warde peti ‘hin bewildeted Svan. A. gt 

r t ideas u is bewide \. gino. 
mering recollection of desing up the chest crossed him, but he fanci: | 
he must have taken out its contents and buried them deeper in the groun:, 

Somewhat calmed by this idea, he commenced digging anew with frigh:. 

ful ardor, and seon cleared out the soil to nearly the depth of three fee. 

But as he found nothing, his apprehensiots returned with new forc:, 

and paralysed his efforts. ‘Throwing aside the spade, he groped about . 
| the sandy soil with his hands, in the of finding a few pieces of gol 

A single piece would have satisfied him,—but there was none—nothin- 
| but little pebbles mixed with the sand. His moans, while thus employ. 

were truly piteous. 

At this juncture, his candle, which had long been cxphing in the sock. 
| et, went out, leaving him in total darkness. A mortal faintness sei: 
| him at the same time. He tried to get out of the hole, but fell back wit), 

the effort, his head striking against the bricks. He struggled to get 
| again, but in vain—his limbs refused their office. He tned tocry out 

elp, but a hollow, rattling sound alone issued from his throat. 
ry t length, by aconvulsive effort he did contrive to lift his head from \\\ 
| ground ; but that was all he coulddo. His hands clutched at the sani) 
} 





of his neck relaxed; his head fell heavily backwards; and after a gasp « 
two, respiration ceased. 

Thus died this unhappy man, unattended, in a cellar, half entombed :: 
the hole digged as a hiding-place for a portion of his wealtlf—wealth, fv: 
which he had sacrificed all his comforts, all his feelings, all his affections, 
and for which alone of late he had seemed tolive! Thus he perished— 
a fearful example of the effects of the heart-searing vice, of which he w: + 
the slave and the victim! 


soil ; his frame was powerless ; and a stifled groan burst from his lips. 
But this condition was too horrible for long endurance. ‘The muscl: 
| 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Abel Beechcroft finds the body of the miser in the cellar.—His reflections upc 
it.—Jacob’s grief for his master. 

Unconscious of the awful rT that had occurred, Hilda, who-: 
eyes had never closed since she sought her pillow, rose at an early hou 
and set out for Abel Beechcroft’s residence. 

Abel had not yet left his room, but she found Mr. Jukes astir, and i: 
some alarm at the absence of Trussell and Randulph; but sbe allaye:! 
his fears by telling him what she i ee had happened to them. She 

was then shown into the library, and shortly afterwards Abel Beechero!: 
| made his appearance. He was prepared for some disastrous tidings, and 
| the moment he saw her, her looks confirmed his fears. After a kind!) 
| greeting, she proceeded to recount to him the infamous scheme practise! 
| upon her father by Philip and Diggs. 
} 
| 





“ This is worse than even [ anticipated,” said Abel, as she closed hv: 
recital. “ Your father is infatuated on the subject of his nephew, whos: 
conduct, as well as that of his attorney, is scandalous. I will go with you 
atonce. If not too late, and he is in his right mind, 1 think I can use suc!) 
arguments as will induce rome thes to alter his iniquitowe dowign "’ 

“ I hope so,” sighed Hilda; “ but [ have great misgivings.” 

s they were quitting the room, they were stopped by Mrs. Crew. 

“You up at this hour, sister!” cried Abel, somewhat discomposed. 

“I was informed that Mise Scarvo was here,” replied Mra. Crew; “ and 
I therefore hurried down as fast as IT could, As an old friend of ber nx 
ther, I naturally felt anxious to see her.” 

And she embraced Hilda affectionately. 

“T am sorry to abridge your first mecting with the daughter of an old 
friend, er interposed Abel, “but when you are told that her father. 
who, you know is in « very preearious condition, has been prevailed upow 
to make a will in his nephew’s favor, you will see that not a moment mus‘ 
be lost in mrying to induce him to revoke it.”’ 

“I do, I do,” replied Mrs. Crew. “ But where is Randulph !”’ 

“ He did not come home lest night,” replied Abel, sarcastically. 

“Notcome home!” echoed Mrs. Crew, turning pale. “ What can 
have happened to him ?”” 

“ Nothing very particular,” replied Abel, hastily. ‘“ Trussell ie absent 

likewise. You willsee them both at breakfast, | dare say. But we are 
losing time. Good morning, sister.” 
| “Farewell, Hilda,” exclaimed Mrs. Crew, again embracing her. “I 
er all will be accoinplished that you desire. But if it should not be, ir 
will serve only to increase our”—and she laid a slight emphasis on the pro- 
noun—* interest in you, I love you as if you were my own daughter.” 

“ And your attachment is fully requited, madam,” replied Hilda. 

And she quitted the house with Abel Beecheroft, who displayed consi- 
derable impatience during her interview with his sister. 

On their arrival at Little Sanctuary, they were admitted by Mrs. Clin- 
ton, for Jacob had not yet returned. After some little consideration, Abe! 
went up alone to the miser’s room, and, knocking two or three times, and 
receiving po answer, opened the door. 

Appomecning the bed, he found it empty, with the clothes tumed down, 
as left by the miser: and casting a hurried glance into the closet, to sa- 
tisfy himself that no one was there, he hastily ran down stairs to Hilda, 
to acquaint ber with the alarming discovery he had made. - 

She was greatly terrified; but after a moment’s reflection, suggested 
that her father might possibly have gone down to the cellar, and related 
the circumstance she herself once witnessed there. Concurring in the opi- 
nion, Abel offered immediately to go in search of him; and dissuading 
Hilda, who secretly shared his worst apprehensions, from accompanying 
him, took « candle, and descended to the cellar. 

As he entered the vault, he indistinctly perceived a ghastly object; and 
springing, forward, held up the light, so as to reveal it more fu et His 
fancy not deceived him. reina grave, evidently digged by his 
own hands, lay his oldenemy—dead—dead! 

While Abel was wrapt in contemplation of this miserable spectacle, and 
surrendering himself to the bet a which it inspired, heavy steps were 
heard behind him, and Jacob rushed into the cellar 

“ Where is he 1’’ cried the porter, in accents of alarm. “ Has any thing 
penored Ha! I see.” And pushing past Abel Beechcroft, he precipi- 

himself into the hole with his master. “ Allover with him!” he 
cried, in a voice of agony and self-reproach, and grasping the cold hand 
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of the corpse—* this would never have happened if I had been at home. 
i'm ip a manner his murderer!” 

‘ Another hand than yours has been at work here, Jacob,” said Abel; 
* and terrible as  wamse wag fate has been, it may prove a salutary les- 
son toothers. Tucre he lice, who a few hours ago was the possessor of 
useless thousands, the value of which he knew not—nay, the very exis- 
tence of which he knew not—for the few bags of gold beside him were 
the only palpable treasure he owned. There he lies, who tormented him- 
self with avainer quest than ever lured the blind searcher after the phi- 
losopher’s stone! ‘There he lice, the saddest and most degrading proof 
of the vanity of human desires, having died the death of a dog, with no 
heart to grieve for him, no eye to weep for him !”” 

“You're wrong in sayin’ no oue grieves for him, sir,” rejoined Ja- 
cob, ma broken voice, “because I do. With all his faults, Lloved him 
—nay, 1 think FE loved him the better for his faults—and though | often 
talked of leavin’ him, I never really meant to do so.” 

* Your feelings do you credit, Jacob, and are consistent with the notion 
i had formed of you,” said Abel. 

“I couldn’t bave seid as much to him while he wae ative,” blubbered 
Jacob, “ not if he would have givon me half hie treasure to utter it. But 
I'm sorry I didn’t bear his humors better now.” 

* Anatural regret, Jacob,” said Abel. “The compunction we feel for 
unkindness exhibited by us to the dead should teach us consideration to 
the living. 1 could forgive your poor master all but the last act of his life.” 

“ What was that 1” said Jacob, looking up. 

“ The leaving his property away from his daughter,” replied Abel— 
‘Philip Frewin visited hie late last night with Diggs, and induced him to 
make a will in his favor.” 

“ Hell’s curses on them both!” roared Jacob; in a furious tone, spring- 
ing Out of the excavation. “ And Philip came here! That was the rea- 
son, then, why we were locked up in the watch’us. I thought there was 
somethin’ init. ‘They did well to get me out of the way. if I had been 
athome, I'd have killed ’em outright, if | had been hanged for it, sooner 
than this should have happened. And do you mean to soy, eit, that he 
has disinhgited Miss Hilda entirely ?’’ 

“ Unless she marries Philip Frewin,” replied Abel. 

“ You've dried my eyes with a vengeance,” cried Jacob. “If could al- 
most find in my heart t spurn his avuricious old carcase. But it’s not 
altogether his fault. The crime lies chiefly at the door of that scoundrel 
Diggs. But such a will won't hold good, sir, will it?’ 

“hope not,” sighed Abel. “But I must now go up stairs to your 
young mistress, to acquaint her with her bereavement. It will be your 
care to remove the body.” 


And with a slow footstep, and saddened air, he quitted the vault. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Diggs and Philip unexpectedly arrive —The Miser’s will is read, and Philip de- 
cleres his iptention of acting upon it—Abel unbosoms himself to Hilda. 

ABEL’s ooks, as he approached Hilda, convinced her of what had hap- 
pened, and rendered the announcement of the melancholy tidings he had 
to communicate almost superfluous. 

“ You have lost a father, my dear child,” he said, in_a tone of the deep- 
est commiseration; “bat you have a friend left, who will endeavor to sup 
ply his place.” 

Hilda could only thank him by her looks. 

“Under any circumstances, this would have been a heavy blow to 
you,” pursued Abel, “but under the present, it comes with additional 
severity. Still, I am sure you have fortitude to support the trial; and I 
trust, with the blessing of God, to restore you to your rights. Need I say 
my house is your home, and that of your worthy aunt, whenever you 
choose to remove to it.” He 

“1 feel your kindness deeply, very deeply, sir,’ she rejoined, “but as 
long as circumstances will permit me, I will stay here.” 

Just then a knock was heard at the door, and as no answer was return- 
ed by those within, it was opened, giving entrance to Philp Frewin and 
Diggs. They both appeared disconcerted on seeing Abel hcroft, but 
Diggs instantly recovered himself, and looking round, at once conjectured 
what had he . 

“ Miss Scarve,” he said, “we were passing by the house, and seeing 
the street door open,—a very unusual oecurrence here,—entered without 
knocking. I hope and trust nothing is amiss.” 

“Go into the cellar, and satisfy yourself,” said Abel Beechcroft, sternly. 

“Good God, sir, you don’t mean to insinuate, that Mr. Scarve has died 
in the cellar!” cried the attorney. 

“Qons! I hope not!” exclaimed Philip, scarcely able to conceal his 
satisfaction. “ How is my uncle, Hilda?” 

“ My father is dead,” she replied, in a freezing tone. 

“Dead!” repeated Philip. “Lord bless me! how very sudden. Lucky 
we happened to turn in, Diggs. Can we do anything for you, cousin!” 

} Hilda made no reply, but the attorney immediately interposed. 


we in his arms the body of his master, which he deposited on the bed. 





| 
| 
| 


cases. In this task he was assisted by Philip Frewin, and they had just 
concluded it, when heavy footsteps were heard on the stairs, and the 
next moment the door was thrown open, and Jacob entered the room, 


“And this was how he died?” said Philip, casting a shuddering glance 
at the corpse. . 

“ Ay, ay, you calculated your chances nicely,” rejoined Jacob. “You'd 
cheat the devil, you would. But you haven't got the fortune yet.” 

“ Harkee, friend Jacob,” said Philip, “I will thank you to speak more 
respectfully to me in future, or I will let you know who is master bere.”’ 

“You shall never be my master,” replied Jacob; “and if I only get the 
word from my young missis, see if I don’t turn you both out of the house 
neck and heels.” : ‘ 

Philip would have made an angry retort, but Diggs checked him, whis- 
pering that “it would not do just now.” 

“ You may get off from me,” pursued Jacob; “but you -wont 


; et of 
| from Mr. Randulph Crew for your conduct towards him lact night ¥ 


“As your uncle’s executor, and ina manner his heir, Mr. Frewin,” | 


he said, “it is your duty to seal up all his chests, cupboards, bureaux, 
and drawers, without delay. [ will assist ole 7 - 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Abel, “I give you both notice that Miss Scarve 
considers that the will under which you propose to act, has been frandu- 
lently obtained; and she will dispute it.” : 

« Mine Scarve wil! act as her feclings dictate, or she may be advised, 
sir,” replied the attorney; “ but, in the meantime, it will but be right for 
Frewin to take proper precautions. Let us go to Scarve’s chamber, sir.” 

So saying, and disregarding the looks of disgust digected against them 
by Abel, they went up stairs. 

““Oh! do ma leave be till they are gone, Mr. Beechcroft,” said Hilda. 
“] will not,” he replied, taking a seat beside her. ; 
Meanwhile, the attorney and his companion proceeded about their task 

with some semblance of feeling, but real indifference. Having glanced 
through the room up stairs, and swept all the poor miser’s hoards: which 
were etrewn about on the Acro into icray bar he locked, Diggs rin 
ed Philip’s attention to the position of the pen and paper, saying, ** 
almost certaia he meant to write something—perhaps revoke his will— 
but it was too la ' ha!” 

With a sly chuckle, he then proceeded to seal up all the boxes and 


“Lam ready to render Mr. Crew an account of my conduct whenever 
he may require it,” replied Philip, haughtily. 

“If you will follow my advice, sir, now that your prospects are fully 
settled, you will leave off these brawls, altogether,” observed Diggs.— 
“If Mr. Randulph Crew threatens you with an assault, give him in charge 
of a constable, and leave the rest to me.” 

“T believe that will be the best plan,’ said Philip. 

“ Much the best for a coward to pursue—faugh!”’ 
with a look of supreme conienipt. 

Diggs aud his companion then went down stairs to the cellar, where 
the bags of gold were still left, and having examined them, locked the 
door, and put seals upon it. 


This done, they repaired to the parlor, and Diggs stepping up to Hil- 
da, addressed her— : s 

“Chancing to have your father’s last will in my pocket, Miss Scarve,” 
he said, “I will read it to you,—as the sooner you are made acquainted 
with his injunctions the better. Mr. Beecheroft, | also request your at- 
tention to the documeat; and you, too, Mrs. Clinton, that you may not 
aiterwards plead ignorance of it.” He then read the will. 

“It is suiliciently intelligible, | must say,’ observed Abel, as” he con- 
eluded; “and I must also say, that I never listened to a more disgraceful 
document.” 

“You are at liberty to make any comment upon it you think fit, sir,” 
svid the attorney. “Iam quite prepared for expressions of disappoint- 
ment on your part.” 

“Why on my part, sir?”’ rejoined Abel. 

“ Because Mr. Scarve’s wise disposition of his property has preventtd 
you from securing it for your nephew, sir,” replied the attorney. 

A deep flush dyed Abei’s pale cheek, and he fixed his kindling eya 
upon the attorney. 

“Up to this point you have succeeded in your villany, Mr. Diggs,’ he 
said, ‘but you may depend upon it, your triumph wil! be brief, ‘Thatin- 
strument will never hold good, and the manner in which you have obtain- 
ed it, with other of your recent acts, will drive you from the profession, if 
they do not also banish you from the country.” 

“IT laugh at your threats, sir,” replied the attorney. “My position is 
too firm to be shaken by anything you can say or do. And you will find 
this will equally firm. Its motive is too apparent to admit of dispute.— 
My late respected and lamented client wished to marry his daughter to 
his nephew, and fearing that she would disobey his injunctions, took 
care that she should not do so without forfeiting his property. Mr. 
Scarve had a perfect right to do this. If Miss Scarve thinks otherwise, 
she can dispute the-wil], But she will find it as difficult to be set aside, 
as her father, while living, was to be turned from his pu Rad 

“f shall act strictly up to the conditions of my uncle's will,” said Phi- 
lip Frewin; “and it willbe matter of deep regret to me if my fair cousin 
should refuse to accede to them. I will not urge her at {his moment, 
but will call again in the course of the day for her answer.” And with 
a supercilious bow, he took his departure with the attorney. 

For some time after they were gone, nota word was uttered by the 
group left in the parlor. Abel was buried in deep thought, and neither 
of the others appeared inclined to break the silence. At length, Abel 
roused himself, and, turning to Mrs. Clinton, requested to be left alone a 
few minutes with Hilda; the good lady immediately withdrew. 

“It may be, Hilde,” he said, in a voice of much emotion,—“ though 
God forbid it should be so,—that the issue of this contest will be againat 
us, and the will be declared valid. I cannot free myself from misgivings.” 

“Nor I, sir,” she replied, “and yet, to show you how strangely and 


exclaimed Jacob, 


inconsistently my father has acted, you will see from this,”’—and she 


drew forth a slip of sorts from her bosom—* that he was under an ob- 
ligation to the late Mr. Crew to give me to his son Randulph, with a 
certain dowry.’ Abel glanced over the document in surprise. 

“Would I had seen this in his lifetime!” he said. 

“But for his violence you would have seen it, sir,” she replied. “I 
was about to show it you when you last saw him, and was only deterred 
by the state of excitement into which he was thrown.” 

“How unfortunate!” exclaimed Abel. “But perhaps the decument 
may still be of use.” ; 

nd he arose and paced the room to and fro, in extreme agitation. At 
last he stopped before Hilda, regarding her fixedly. 

“ Answer me sincerely,” he suid—“‘do you love Randulph ?” 

“You need scarcely ask the question, sir,” she rejoined, blushing. 

“The match seems ordained by Heaven!” cried Abel; “it ia aseless 
to oppose it. Listen to me, Hilda. I loved your mother—deeply, passion- 
ately loved her. By my own fault, it seems—though [ understood it not 
then—I lost her, and she became the bride of your father. From that 
time, I was doomed to wretchedness, and though my sufferings were hid- 
den under the mask of indifference, the vulture of despair was perpetu- 
ally gnawing at my heart. During this dreadful period, when I hated all 
mankind, and him most of all, wom t conceived had robbed me of what 
I held dearest on earth, you were born, and sdon afterwards, my sister, 
Mrs. Crew, gave birth to Randulph, It was whispered among our fa- 
mily that the two infants would suit each other, and that their union 
would reconcile old grievances. In the bitterness and anguish of my 
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heart, I vowed that this should never happen, if I could prevent it;— 
and for years I nourished the resolution, until it became rooted in my 
breast. “But I now trust I have conquered it, and can think of the past 
with calmness. I hope, too, I can now think of your mother without 
pain, and of your father without heart-burning. I can now love you 
as their child, without other feelings obtruding upon me.” And opening 
his arms, he folded Hilda in‘a strict embrace, and then took his leave. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Philip Frewin is Dangerously Wenetes by Randulph—Ilis Last Vindictive 
ort 

Raxpupn’s feelings on aweking, 
house, were at first arenes and full of self-reproach. But by degrees 
these milder sentiments speedily gave way to anger against Philip Frewin; 
and so indignant did be become, on reflection, at the conduct of the latter, 
that he resolved that his first business on obtaining his freedom, should be 
to seek him out, and call him to a strict account. His wrath had by no 
means abated, as Mr. Foggo entered the chamber, a little before eight 
o*cI0Ck, to call up him and his companions. 

“I hope you rested well, gen’l’men,”’ said the constable, with a some- 
what malicious grin. “ Will you please to have breakfast ?”’ 

“ Not here, Mr. Foggo” replied Trussell, yawning. “I think you said, 
last night—or else I dreamed it—that it wouldn't be necessary to go be- 
fore a magistrate.” 

‘+ | think it may be managed, sir,”’ said te constable, “ provided—ahem!” 

“ Provided we come down, eh, Mr. Foggo?”’ rejoined Trussell. 

“ Exactly, sir,” replied the other. 

“Do not bribe him, uncle !’’ cried Randulph, indignantly. ‘“ We have 
been most unjustifiably detained, and I wish to be taken before a magis- 
trate, that | may have an opportunity of complaining of the shameful treat- 
ment we have experienced,and preferring a charge against Saye 3 Frewin.”’ 

“Be advised y me, my dear boy, and make no further disturbance 
about the matter,” replied Trussell. “ You'll get no redress.” 

“But, uncle—” 

“¢ Between ourselves,”’ interrupted Trussell, “ 1 would rather the affair 
didn’t come to the ears of my brother Abel, which if we’re publicly exam- 
ined, will unquestionably be the case.”’ ; 

“That’s why I recommend you not to go before his worship,’’ observed 
the cunning constable ; “it may be disagreeable in its consequences.” * 

“ To be sure it may,’ replied Trussell, slipping a guinea iato his hand. 
“ Let us out as fast as you can.” “TI shall not move,” said Randulph. 

‘Oh! it’s quite optional,” said Mr. Pogee, evidently cisconcerted. 

“I shall go, at all events,” said Trussell. 

“ And so shall I,” said Jacob. “I shall get back to my poor master as 
fast as! can. Lord knows what may have happened in my absence!” 

“Well, if you're both going, I must perforce accompany you,” said 
Randulph ; “ but I protest against the step.” 

Mr. Foggo attended them to the door of the watch-house, and made 
them a most polite bow as he let them out. ‘Taking a hasty leave of the 
others, Jacob set off to the Little Sanctuary, where, it is needless to say, 
a painful surprise awaited him. 

As they walked along, Trussell proposed that they should breakfast at 
a coffee-house, and put their toilette a little in order before going home ; 
and Randulph, Sonoita: that Jacob had mentioned the Crown Inn, i= 
Ox Yard, as a place ieaveonee by Philip Frewin, suggested that they 
should go there. Trussell being perfectly agreeable to the arrangement, 
they bent their steps in that direction. 

n arriving at the Crown, and inquiring for Philip, they learnt that he 
had rooms in the house, but had been out the greater part of the night, 
and was absent at the time. He was, however, momentarily expected, 
and the waiter promised to let them know when be returned. B 455 

Trussell then ordered a good breakfast, tv which, after making their toi- 
lettes, they both did ample justice. At the expiration of an hour, Ran- 
dulph renewed his inquiries about Philip. Still, he had not returned. 

“Well, if you like to wait here for him,” said Trussell, “I will go 
home, and make some excuse for you, and will return and tell you what 
I have done.” ? a ew Ya 

The desire of avenging himself on Philip Frewin being now paramount 
in Randulph’s breast, he readily assented to this plan, and Trussell de- 

arted. Having feed the waiter to ensure the accomplishment of his ob- 
yect, Randulph flung himself into a seat, and was musing over the events 
of the previous night, by way of keeping up his choler against Philip, when 
the door suddenly opened, and a man stepping into the chamber, was 
about to withdraw, with an apology for his intrusion, when a cry from 
Randulph, who recognised him as Cordwell Firebras, checked him. 

“What! is it you, Randulph?” cried Firebras, holding out his hand. 
*«T came here to meet another person, but you are the man of all others I 
most wished to see. What the deuce are you doing here ?”’ 

“Tam waiting to see Philip Frewin,” replied Randulph. “He served 
me a scurvy trick last night, and got me shut up in the watch-house, and 
i mean to chastise him.’ 

“T shan’t hinder your laudable design,” replied Firebras, laughing. 
« But,” he added, closing the door, “I was about to send to you on a 
matter of the utmost importance. I have a proposal to make to you that 
affects your nearest and dearest interests. Come to me at the Chequers 
Inu, Millbank, a little before midnight, and I will give you proof that I 
hold your fortune in my hands.” id 

“To be obtained by joining your seditious party, I suppose ?” enquired 
Randulph. Sate a: 

“Hear what I have got to propose, and then inquire the conditions,” 
rejoined Firebras. : eal ’ 

“ Well, I will come,” replied Randulph. As he said _ this, the waiter 
entered the room, and made a sign to him that his man had arrived. 

Randulph’s eyes sparkled without saying a word, he beckoned 
Firebras to follow him, and, directed by the waiter, proceeded to Philip’s 
room, which immediately adjoined his own. ‘ 

Philip was not alone. He was attended by a Coleente, and was 
laughingly ey Sea a sum of money for him. But his glee died 
away on beholding Randulph’s stern looks, and he would have beaten a 
retreat, if Firebras had not closed the door, and planted his bulky person 
before it. 


rt. 
and finding himself in the watch- 


“ What do you want here, sir!’’ he cried, in as fierce a tone as he cou|,| 
command, to dulph. “This is my room—you have no business in j;, 
> the bell, Captain Culpepper !” 

“If the capt.in stirs, | will cut his throat !’’ cried Firebras. , 

“if I weat you as a gentleman, scoundrel! it is more than you deserve,’ 
said Randulph, fiercely ; “ but | demand instant satisfaction for your con- 
duct last night.”’ 

“T can’t fight to-day, Mr. Crew, said Philip. “ I'm engaged on particuls; 
business, as this gentleman knows. To-morrow, at any hour you please.” 

« This is a pitiful evasion, coward!” cried Randulph ; “ but it shall not 
avail you.’ And he struck him with the flat of his sword. 

“'*Sblood! sir, hold your hand!” eried Captain Culpepper, whipping 
out his blade, and interposing. “Leave off this game, or, by my troth, ||| 
slit your weasand for you.” 

“No, you won't, Captain,” said Cordwell Firebras, stepping forward. 
“Let them settle the matter themselves. If Mr. Frewin is a gentleman. 
he will give Mr. Crew satisfaction; and if he is not, you must agree wit! 
me, as a man of honor, that no punishment can be too degrading for him.”’ 

“1 must confess there is reason in what you say, sir,’’ replied Culpep- 
per. “Fight him, sir—fight him!’ he whispered to Philip—* I'll el 
you, Byes require it.” 

“Hold your hand, ruffian!” cried Philip, exasperated by the treatment 
he had experienced, “ and look to yourself.” 

And drawing his sword, he attacked Randulph with the utmost fury. 
It was evident, from his style of fencing, that Philip did not want skill - 
but his passion robbed him of judgment, and he frequently exposed hin- 
self to his antagonist, who fought with great coolness, evidently meaning 
to disarm him, or at most slightly wound him. 

Desirous, at length, of putting an end to the conflict, Randulph assaile 
his adversary more vigorously, and was driving him towards the wall, 
when footsteps were heard hurrying along the passage. Firebras turned 
to lock the door to prevent interruption, and while he was thus engaged, 
Culpepper made a thrust at Randulph, which, fortunately, the latter was 
able to avoid by a sudden spring backwards. 

Exasperated by this treachery, Randulph dexterously parrieg a thrust 
in carte from Philip, and instantly returning the pass, his point plunged 
deeply into the other’s breast. Philip staggered, and would have fallen. 
if Culpepper had not caught him. - 

“ Don't mind me!” cried the wounded man, “ attack him !—attack hin' 
I'll give you a thousand pounds if you kill him.” 
rs can’t do it now, sir,’ whispered Culpepper. “I fear you're serious- 

y hurt.” 

“ Yes, it’s all over,” groaned Philip. “Curse him! the luck’s always 
on his side.” Meanwhile, Cordwell Firebras had rushed up to Randulph, 
who looked stupified at the result of the encounter. 

“ Get off as fast as you can,” he cried; “it won't do to be taken just 
now. ‘The window in that closet is open, and you are young and active, 


and can easily reach the ground. ~ Repair to the Chequers at once. an! 
keep close all day. I'll be with you bérore midnight 
1 


hrowing one look of compassion et the wounded man, Randulph dart- 
ed into the closet, and, peeping out of the window, perceived that it look- 
ed upon the roof of a shed. Dropping upon this building, he gained a 
narrow elloy, which led him inte King Street. 

As soon as Randulph had made good his retreat, Firebras opened the 
door, and gave admittance to the landlord and some half-dozen attendants. 

A surgeon was instantly sent for, and Philip placed in a chair, while 
Cordwell Firebras assisted in bandaging up the wound. It bled internal- 
ly, and Firebras’s experience told him it was highly dangerous. 

“ What do you think of my hurt?” asked Philip, whose aspect had al- 
ready become ghastly and cadaverous. : 

“Tl not deceive you,” replied Firebras ; “ you're a dead man.” 

“ But my marderer will be hanged for it, won't he!” cried Philip, with 
an indignant look. 

“ You were fairly hit,” replied Firebras. “ If any body deserves hang- 
ing, it’s Captain Culpepper. 1 saw the foul blow he aimed at Randulph.” 

At this moment, Diggs entered the room, and was horror-stricken at 
beholding the condition of Philip Frewin. 

“Why, what dreadful mischance is this!’’ he cried, gazing at him. “I 
mega zens not seriously hurt ?”’ 

« y tell me I am mortally wounded,” replied Philip, with a groan ; 
“and I believe they’re right. [have only been made my uncle’s heir to 
mock me!” 

“ What, is Mr. Scarve dead?” cried Firebras, in surprise. 

“ He died last night,” replied the attorney, ‘‘ and Mr. Frewin, as he has 
just told you, is his heir—provided Hilda refuses to marry him.” 

“The devil!’ exclaimed Firebras; “this has been a lucky blow for 
Randulph. I’m glad he was not aware of the fact, or the thing might have 
looked like premeditation.” 

‘* Get me achair, Diggs, instantly,” cried Philip, ‘‘ and take me to the 
Little Sanctuary. I will see Hilda before I die—and if she refuses to 
marry me, I'll make my will atonce. I have strength to sign it.” 

“ What madness is this ?’’ cried Firebras. 

“It’s no madness,” replied the other. “Get me a chair—quick, quick!” 

Thus exhorted, Diggs gave the necessary instructions, and shortly af- 
terwards a chair was brought into the room by two porters, and the woun- 
ded man placed in it. Attended by Firebras, Diggs, en or, and 
Mr. Molson, who chanced to be the nearest surgeon, and who had just 
arrived,—he was transported to the miser’s dwelling. 

On arrival there, Cordwell Firebras hastily explained to Jacob, who 
answered the knock at the door, the object of their coming, and bade 
him urge his young nfistress to see the wounded man. As soon as he 
had satisfied himself of the truth ofthe statement, which was so extra- 
ordinary that he could scarcely credit it, Jacob directed the chairman to 
bring their burthen along the pasenes into the old parlor, and Philip was 
got out and placed in the old miser’s seat. 

The chairmen then withdrew, and Jacob ran_up stairs to tell Hilda 
what had occurred, while Mr. Molson said to Philip— 

“If you have any instructions to give, sir, you must not lose time, for 
you have not many minutes to call your own.” 

“ Where is Hilda?” cried the wounded man. “Get pen, ink, and paper, 





Diggs—sit down—and write what I tell you. Is she come yet ?” 
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“ Yes, she is here,’ replied Firebras, as Hilda entered the room. 


.“* Miss Scarve,” he added, stepping up to her, “ your cousin has been 


desperately wounded in a duel with dulph Crew. He has not many 
minutes to live. Accede to what he proposes to you.” 

“ Hilda,” said Philip, ina faint voice, “I have sent for you to ask you 
in the presence of these witnesses, whether you consent to marry me ?”’ 

“You are not in a state to ask the question,” she replied with a 
look of mingled commiscration and abhorrence. “Think of reconciling 
yourself with Heaven.” - 

“ If you exert yourself in this way you will only accelerate your end,” 
said the surgeon. 

“1 will have an answer,” replied Philip—* yes or no.” 

“Consent,” whispered Firebras to Hilda. “ It can matter nothing.” 

“T cannot bring my ine to utter the word,” she replied. 

“T require an answer, Miss Scarve,”’ said Diggs, as it may affect Mr. 
F'rewin’s interest in the property, and your own.” 

“Then I answer, no!” she replied, firmly. Cordwell Firebras bit his lip. 

“ Take down that auswer, Diggs, ” said Philip. 

The attorney complied, and w 
surgeon to witness it, which he did. D ‘ 

“Now, Mr. Frewin, you are in possession of your uncle’s property,” 
said Diggs. : , 

“ Then, write out a bequest of it all,” said Philip,—‘“of all, mind— 
to—to—to—” 

“ To whom, sir?” asked Diggs, writing with the greatest rapidity, for 
he saw that he bad not a moment to spare. 

“To yourself,” faintly replied the dying man. 

In a few seconds, without looking up, or exhibiting any sign of satisfac- 
tion, the attorney completed his task. 

“It is done—sign it, sir,’ he added, placing the paper before Philip, and 
giving him the pen, which the latter could scarcely grasp. 

It was a moment of breathless interest to all ; even Hilda bent forward. 

“Where is it?’ groaned Philip, trying to fix his eyes on the paper. 

“ Here, sir—here,” said Diggs, putting his finger on the place where the 
signature should be affixed. ; 

But it was too late. The pen fell from Philip’s grasp, and falling with 
his face on the table, he expired. 

“ Another moment, and I had been master of this property !”’ cried Diggs, 
snatching up the unsigned paper. 

“ You could not have kept it,’ said Cordwell Firebras. 

“ Long enough to have answered my purpose,” rejoined the attorney, 
putting on his hat, and quitting the house. He was followed in his 
retreat by Captain Culpepper. ; 

“ You are now undisputed mistress of your inheritance, Hilda,” said 
Cordwell Firebras. 

“‘ Heaven be praised for it 
ful acts would never prosper.” . 

“To me the event is most fortunate,” said Hilda ; “ but I wish it could 
have been purchased at a less price than the life of my cousin.” 

{ CUutvSe LE gtuneut pity bin,’ caid Pirebras. “ But you must now 
think of yourself. You look vety pale.” 

“This late trick of fortune is almost too much for me,’ she rejoined. 

“TI would recommend you to seek an asylum with some friend, while 
the last mournful duties to your father are performed,’ said Firebras.— 
«Why not goto Mr. Beechcroft’s !—Randulph’s mother is there.’’ 

“ P think I will follow your advice,” replied Hilda ; “for ! cannot re- 
main after the shocking event that has just occurred.” 

“ Mrs. Clinton and 1 will take care Of the house and praperty,” said 

. oe : %, 9? 
Jacob. Ul go and fetch a coach, if your’e gomg to Mr. Beechcroft’s. 

And be set out on the errand, while Hilda went up stairs to her room 
to make a few hasty preparations for her departure. 

This done she entered the room in which her father’s remains were 
laid, and kneeling beside the bed, prayed fervently. She then gazed for 
a few momerits on his wan, emaciated features, and now rendered sharper 
by death, and pressing her lips upon them, quitted the room. Cordwell 
tirebras led her in aeons to the coach, in which Jacob put the few 
things she took with her. 

“ Where is Mr. Randulph ?” asked the latter. 

“Do you know a summer house on the banks of the river, near the 
mill in Millbank ?” asked Firebras. ia 

“What, belongin’ to the Chequers Inn?” rejoined Jacob. “I should 
know it, sir, seein’ as how I’ve passed many a pleasant hour in it.” 

“ Well, be in a boat off it, at midnight,” rejoined Firebras, “ and you'll 
hearsomething of Randulph.” , ; 

“1 wont fail,” replied Jacob, springing on the box, and ordering 
the coachman to drive to Lambeth, while Firebras returned to the house 
to give some directions to Mrs. Clinton. 


CHAPTER XXVII. ; 
Mr. Cripp’s altered ap ance—He mystifies the Fair Thomasine about Lady 
Spinke—The Seizure of the Jacobite Club contrived. 

Ow the same morning as the events previously related, while Peter 
Pokerich was powdering a barrister’s wig, he was interrupted in his task 
by the sudden and rather distracted entrance of the fair Thomasine. 

“« What's the matter, Tommy, dear?” he inquired, unintentionally 
yuffing a great quantity of powder into her face. ‘Ten thousand pardons, 
But ou quite st me, and made me miss my aim.” : 

“You've nearly blinded me, you careless thing,” replied the fair 
Thomasine, rubbing her eyes ; “ besides spoiling my fly-cap and _ filling 
my hair with your nasty powder. But have you heard the dreadful—the 
distressing news 1” “ No.” replied Peter. “ What is it?” 

“Mr. Scarve has been found dead in his cellar,” replied the fair 
"Thomasine, in a sepulchral tone, suited to the nature of her injormation, 
“where he had digged his own grave, and tried to bury himself, to save 
funeral expenses.” “Lord bless us! you don’t say se,” exclaimed Peter. 

“ Yes, 1 do,” rejoined the fair Thomasine ; “but turn your powder-puff 
the other wy, or you'ii miss your aim again. 1 shouldn’t haye been 
sorry for anything that happened him—but what do you think 1—he’s dis- 
innerited his own daughter, and !eft all his property to his nephew.” — 

“Oh, the horried, unnatural old monster!” exclaimed Peter, capering 
about, and completely emptying the powder puff in his agitation. 


wy 


exclaimed Jacob. “ 1 knew such wrong- 


en done, requested Culpepper and the 





“ Be quiet do, and stand still,” said the fair Thomasine, taking hold of 
his collar and keeping him down. “Poor Hilda’s not to have a farthing, 
unless she marries that odious cousig of her; and if Pm not greatly mis- 
taken in her, she’ll die sooner than consent.” 

“Of course she will!” cried Peter, still plying the exhausted powder- 

? . ’ 
puff. “Oh she’s a noble creature, and quite an example to her sex!” 

“So I think,” replied the fair Thomasme ; “ and tit she merries Ran- 
dulph Crew, I don’t marry you—that’s positive. Oh, gemini! if there 
isn’t Mr. Cripps! How altered he is, to be sure '!”’ 

The latter exclamation was occasioned by the entrance of the ex-vatet, 
(for he had been discharged from the beau’s service for his pranks) was 
indeed so much changed as scarcely to be recognizable. His coat was 
threadbare, out-at-elbows, and with the lace upon it tarnished ; his waist- 
coat was in the same tattered condition; his nether garments were be- 
patched with cloths of various hues; his hose were no longer silk, but 
cotton very much darned; and steel buckles replaced the diamond ap- 
pendeg* to his shoss. 

“ e fair Thomasine, as] live,” he caid with a diving how: “how 
charmingly yon look, pou rep! I’ve just been to Sir Singletoa Spinke’s 
to offer myselfas his valet. But he has heard of my last cussed ad- 
venture, and wont engage me.” 

“Did you see Lady Spinke ?” asked the fair 'Thomasine. 

“To be sure,” replied Mr. Cripps, “ and can report very favorable ot 
her condition. Herold lord dotes on her. She has large monkeys, and 
little dogs, black pages, and white china, gold and silver dresses, dia- 
monds, rubies, garnets, pearls, emeralds—everything, in short, that one of 
your sex can desire.” 

“ Except a young husband,” interposed Peter. “I wish my powder- 
puff was full,” he added aside; “I'd empty it into his mischievous throat 
and choke him.” 

“ Young husband !—fiddlestick !”’ cried Mr. Cripps. “Lady Spinke is 
a greatdeal too good a judge for that. She would rather be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s warling, as the proverb hath it. And she’s 
right, faith. She twists her old lord round her fingers as easily as a glove.”’ 

“ Just what I should like to do with my husband!” cried Thomasine. 

“ You shall twist me round your fingers as easily as you please, my 
angel!’’ cried Peter, distractedly. “Plague take him! what can have 
brought the fellow here ?”’ 

“Her ladyship, I needn’t say, has quitted the stage,’ pursued Mr. 
Cripps. “I heard them talking of going to Ranelagh to-night.” 

“Ranelagh!” sighed the fair Thomasine. “How delightful! And 
I’ve never been there since the masquerade, and I begin to fear I shall 
never go there again!” 

“Delightful indeed! if it only lasts,” said Mr. Cripps, who had re- 
ceived a secret sign from the barber. 

“Lasts! what do you mean?” cried the fair Thomasine. 

“Why, between ourselves,’ replied Mr. Cripps, with a laugh, “ Sir 
Singleton has had eleven wives already—eleven Lady Spinkes, by this 
light. The present lady is the twelfth. They were all married at the Fleet.”’ 

“ Oh, gemini! twelve wives !”,exclaimed the fair Thomasine. “ What 
a shocking old Turk!” : 

“You would say so, if you knew the history of the former Lady 
Spinkes as well as I do,” replied Mr. Cripps. “There were actresses, 
singers, opera-dancers, mantua-makers, corset-makers, glove-makers, 
satin-shoemakers, embroiderers, and ladies of other vocations that [ forget 
—but all young, and all very pretty. Ha! ha! Why, they all came in 
a body to call upon him, the day after his marriage, and it took half-a- 
dozen constables to get them out of the house.” 

-“ And if they had torn out his wicked old eyes, they would have served 
him Tizht!’’ cried the fair Thomasine. “I’ve no patience with such do- 
ings. T'Wetve wives! Why, i’s as bad as a seraglio!” 

“Are you now Satisfied that you’re not one of them, my angel ?”’ asked 
the little barber. 

“That I am,” she replied ; but T stitt adhere to my resolution of not 
= you till Hilda Searve is united to Randulph. Good morning, 
Mr. Cripps. 

The peal made one of his best bows, and handed her to the door. 

“Cudslid! you ought to thank me, Pokerich,” he said, laughing: “the 
twelve wives did the business,—put her out of conceit with the old 
knight, eh ?”’ 

“You did it capitally,” replied Peter; “and now, what can I do you ?”’ 

“ Lend me five guineas, for I haven't a rap to bless myself withal.” 

“1 haven’t five pounds to spare—I haven’t’pon rep !” 

“Don’t steal my abjurations, at all events,” cried Mr. Cripps ; “ they’re 
the only part of my former self I have left. Devil knows what will be- 
come of me! My master wont give me a character. I’ve lost the twenty 
guineas lent me by my uncle at the gaming table, and I can’t even borrow 
a pistol and a prad to help me to take a purse.” 

A person entering the shop at this moment, Mr. Cripps walked aside 
while the barber, offering his customer a chair, went into the back-room 
in search of a full-bottomed black wig. On more narrowly examining 
the new comer, Mr. Cripps recognised him to be a Jesuit priest, Father 
Verselyn, and it instantly occurred to him that he could turn the discovery 
to account. Accordingly, he step uickly up to him, and said in a 
low tone—“ Glad to see you, Father Yossslya- vores sitstill, sir. How 
gets on the good cause, eh?” 

“You are mistaken in me, friend,” replied the priest, uneasily. 

“T will soon prove the contrary, sir,” rejoined Mr. Cripps, assuming a 
different tone. “Unless you tell me where the club now meets, Ill make 
you my prisoner.” The priest trembled violently. 

“¢ Answer me directly,” cried Mr. Cripps, “ or i call the barber to my 
assistance.” 

“ At the Chequers, in Millbank,” replied the priest. 

“Tl have better assurance than your word,” replied Mr. Cripps. 
“ When is the next meeting ?”’ 

“To-night,” replied the priest. 

“Now, I tell you what, -father,” said Mr. Cripps, “I can get three 
hundred pounds for their capture. You shali share it with me. No buts! 


A Jesuit never hesitated to betray his friends when it answered his pur- 


= Choose between a good reward and a prison. But here comes the 
arber. Do you consent 1’ The Jesuit nodded. 
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Having settled his affairs with the barber, Father Verselyn quitted the 
shop, while Mr. Cripps, making a sign to Peter that he had business on 
hand, instantly followe im, and svon found that there was no indisposi- 
tion on the priest’s part To join in the scheme, provided he could do so 
with safety to himself. 

Discussing their project, ay b are aeg towards Millbank, and it was 
arranged, on the suggestion of Verselyn, that the landlord of the Che- 
quers, who was the former host of the Rose and Crown, should be in- 
cluded _in their design, and receive a third of the reward. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Sunmer-Housee at the Chequers—The Old Mili—Randulph overhears the 
Piot—Dispersion of the Jacobite Ciub, and Fate of Cordwell Firebras. 
As Randulph passed through the Little Sanctuary, on his way to Mill- 
bank, he paused for a moment before the dwelling of the unfortunate 
miser. Ignorant of the catastrophe that had occurred there during the 
night, he could not help thinking that the house had a drearier look than 


usual; but attrivating the notion to his own gloomy thoughts, he attached 
liacte grportifice to it, and passed on. ; 
On gaining Millbank, he speedily discovered the Chequers, and enterin 
the house, be met and recognised the former landlord of the Rose anc 
Crown. ‘The latter, however, did not recollect him, but eyed him rather 
suspiciously, till Randulph told him he came recommended by Mr. Firebras. 
“Hush!” exclaimed the host. “He's only known as Captain Vizard 
here. My right name is Tom Wiles, but I’m now called Dick Chinnock. 
I funcy I’ve"seen you before, sir.” 
“ Yes, you once brought me a note from Firebras at my uncle’s house,” 
replied Randulph. Bebuk 4 
« Ah, LT remomber you now,” rejoined the landlord. “ But how soon 
will Firebras be here ?”’ 
“Not before midnight, I believe,” replied Randulph, “and as I’m a 
roo] deal fatigued, I should like to go to bed for a few hours. I wish to 
e as private as possible.” . 
“Pil get a room ready for you directly, sir,’ replied the host: “and in 
the meantime, perhaps you'll step this way.” , 
And passing through a back door, he crossed a little garden, at the 
lowerend of which stood a little square summer-house, with a pointed, 
tiled roof, surmounted by a vane. It overlooked the river, and on this 
side there was a platform, protected by a railinz, with steps descending to 
the water’sedge. Oa the left stood an old imill—a till, - picturesque, 
wooden structure. Between the summer-house and the mill flowed a 
smal! brook, which turned a large water-wheel, counected with the latter 
building. At the back of the mill, over a dense mass of habitations, could 
be distinguished the towers of Westininster Abbey. ; 
Having shown Randulph into the summer-house, the landlord promised 
to let him know as soon as his bed was ready, and lefthim. The little 
chamber was farnished with a small deal table painted green, and a couple 
of chairs. Its internal (decorations were much injured by damp and ne- 
lect. The gay paintings on the walls and ceilings were nearly effaced ; 
e gilding had turned black ; and the looking-glasses were so dim that 
they scarcely reflected an object. As Randulph, after taking a momen- 
tary survey of the room, was about to seat himself, he noticed a ring in 
the floor, concealed by a bit of carp°t, which he removed, and perceived 
thatit covered a trap-door. Impelled by curiosity, he lifted the latter by 
means of the ring, and discovered a lower chamber, accessible by a ladder, 
placed against the stout pile capper the floor. There appeared to be 
nothing in it; and satisfied with the discovery he had made, Randu!ph 
closed the trap-door, and restored the carpet to its original position. 
Drawing his chair to a little window on the left, he threw it open, and 
amused himself by examining the old mill. A small vessel was mvore 
in front of it, apparently filled with sacks of corn and straw, which some 
of the crew were unloading. _ 
While wesching their proceedings, Randulph could not help suspecting 
(though he scarcely know why,) that some underhand business was going 
forward. The sacks were teagled to the upper story of the mill, aud one 
of them chancing to fall, proved by its sound that its contents were not 
what they seemed. The trusses of straw, too, seemed oddly shaped, and 
Randul 4 persuaded himself that muskets and other arms were concealed 
within them. ; : f 
If he had not felt quite certain that these proceedings had some con- 
nexion with the Jacobite cause, a circumstance that occurred almost im- 
mediately afterwards would have satisfied him of the fact. One of the 
crew in the little vessel observing him at the window of the summer- 
house made various signs to him, which, though he could not precisely 
interpret, he anderitood to bear relation to the articles they were landing, 
as well as to their object. ow he 
Soon after this, Mr. Chinnock presented himself, and apologizing for 
his delay, eaid—“ The only bed-room I have is engaged by an invalid 
but I’ve made you up a nice bed on a sofa in a snug little closet, where 
no one will disturb you.” 
Following the host into the house, Randulph was shown into a closet 
opening from a larger room, where, as had been stated, a sofa bed was 
repared. He threw himself upon it, without undressing, and presently 
‘ell asleep. How long he remained in this state he knew not, but he was 
awakened by the sound of muttered voices in the next apartment, and be- 
came an involuntary listener to their discourse. — 
“They will all be here at midnight,” said a voice, “ and you may cap- 
ture them without difficulty.” 
“If we do, sir,” replied anothor, “ your reward is certain, though you 
are a Jesuit priest. I shall bring a rye party of men with me. 
“ And PU take care to admit them,” said a third, whose voice Randulph 
recognised as that of the landlord, “ provided you promise me a third of 
the reward, and undertake that I shall not be implicated in the matter. 
“I give you my word, as an officer in his majesty’s grenadier guards, 
that it shall be so,” rejoined the previous speaker, “and that is better 
than the written engagement of any Jacobite.” ; 
“The reward is three hundred pounds,” said a sharp, conceited voice. 
“That’s one hundred to Mr. Chinnock, another hu red to Father Ver- 
se! yn, and a thirdto me. Is that distinctly understood 7 sg 
“ Distinetly, Mr. Cripps,” replied the officer—* provided I take them. 
“ Yes, of course,” said the landlord ; “ but you can't fail to do so, if you 
follow my instructions. I'll put them ito your hands. 


’ 
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rhe oe you come down with something beforehand, captain?” asked 
r. Cripps. 

“ Not with a crown,” replied the officer. “I have already pledged “y 
word that you shall receive the reward, and that must content you. It 
is as much as traitors can expect,” he added, with a contemptuous laugh. 

“ You'll take care [ am not injured?” said the Jesuit. 

“T'll do my best,” replied the officer ; “ but you must look to yourself, 
And now to arrange our plans. As soon as it gets dark, I'll place half-a- 
dozen of my grenadiers, under the care of Tom Pratt, (Long Tom, as the 
men call him) in the summer-house near the river. They’il cut off their 
retreat, if any should be attempted, by that way.” 

“Long Tom and his men must hide themselves in the lower room of 
the summer-house, till Captain Vizard—I mean Cordwell Firebras—has 
made his search,”’ said Chinnock. “ He’s gure to be here the first, and if 
he’s seized too soon, you may lose the others.” 

* I must have the whole pack, or you don't get the reward,” said the 
officer. 

“ There’s a young man asleep in that closet, sent by the captain,” said 
the landlord—* I’m not quite sure that he’s a Jacobite. at shall we 
do with him }”” 

“ Detain him,”’ replied the officer. “I hold you responsible for his safe 
custody.” 

“But he’s a stout, resolute fellow,” said Chinnock, “and may get off 
in spite of me.” 

“T'll leave you a couple of my grenadiers,” replied the officer ;— 
“they'll remain in the bar, like chance customers. Call them, if you re- 
quire assistance.” 

After a little further conversation, which Randulph could not catch, the 
separated, and he began to reflect upon the new posture of affairs. He 
was now involved in a fresh difficulty, from which he did not see how he 
could escape. Though anxious to warn Cordwell Firebras and the other 
Jacobites of their danger, he felt it would be almost impracticable. Any 
attempt at flight from the house must be attended with great risk, after 
the precautions taken by the others to prevent it and he finally resolved 
to let things take their course, and to be guided in his plan of action by 
circumstances. 
Determined, however, to ascertain whether bis movements were watch- 
ed, he walked forth, and proceeded towards the summer-house. The 
host_was instantly by his side, and he caught a glimpse of Mr. Cripps in 
the door-way, and behind him the two grenadiers. ‘Taking no sort of no- 
tice of these hostile preparations, he talked indifferently to the landlord, 
and presently returned with him tothe house, and ordered refreshments. 
Evening at length arrived, and as it grew dusk, Randulph gazed into 
the garden, and perceived the figures of the grenadiers, headed b Long 
Tom, steal off towards the summer-house. He also fancied saw 
others station themselves at the side of the breok running between the 
inn garden and the mill vard, and he had no doubt the strect-door was 
guarded in a similar manner. The trap was thus completely set, and he 
trembled to think what might be the fate of thaae for whom, heweres he 
differed with them in political opinions, he entertained a strong friendship. 
Slowly as the hours had hitherto passed, the interval between this time 
and that appointrd for the arrival of Cordwell Firebras appeared yet more 
tedious. ‘Twelve.o’clock came—half-past—and yet none of the club had 
arrived ; and Randulph began to hope that they had received some intima- 
uon of the plot against them. The same idea apparently occurred to the 
landlord, for he ame very fidgety, and gai coming constantly into 
Randulph’s room, asking whether he knew what could be the cause of 
Captain Vizard’s being so late. 

“I’m _ afraid something must have happened to him and the other gen- 
tleman,” he said ; “the Captain is punctuality itself—and so indeed are 
they all. I wonder what can haye occurred.’ 

“ Perhaps they may have been betrayed,” said Randulph, 

-s hope not!” cried the landlord—* if so, I should lose——my best 
friends,” he added, poreecting himself hastily. - 

“Do you expect Sir Norfolk Salusbury to-night?’ asked Randulph. 
“*T did, sir,” replied the landlord, “but I don’t know what to think now.’ 
“ And Sir Bulkeley Price and Father Verselyn ?” 

“ Both, sir,” was the reply. “ Any others?” inquired Randulph. 

“ Several, I believe,’’ returned the landlord. “A very full meeting of 
the club was expected. What can have kept them away 7—Ah! as I 
live! that’s the captain’s voice, All's ie, ay now.”’ 

So saying, he rushed out, and presently afterwards returned, ushering 
in Cordwell Firebras. The latter looked greatly exhausted. 

“ Give we a cup of wine, landlord,” he said—*I feel faint.” 

The host instantly flew to a cupboard, and produced a flask and a large 
see Filling the latter, he presented it to Firebras, who emptied it at a 
raught. 

“You are late, to-night, Captain,” said the landlord ; “T had almost 
given youup. Will the rest of the gentlemen be here?’ 

“T expect so,” replied Firebras. “‘ I thought they would have been here 
before me. Have you looked into the garden and the summer house 1” 

“T have,” replied the landlord. . 

“Pll go there myself,” said the other, taking a brace of pistols from his 
ocket. “Stay where you are,” he added, to Randulph, who was about 
to follow him. 

Accompanied by the host, who carried a lantern, Firebras crossed the 
garden, but though he glanced around, he perceived nothing, and marched 
direct to the summer-house. 

On approaching it, Chinnock ran forward, and pretending to try the 
door, drew out the key, crying, so as to be heard by those inside—‘ Dear 
me’! it’s locked—wait a minute, sir, and I'll fetch the key.” 

Without pausing for a reply, he darted off to the house. In a couple of 
minutes he returned, apologizing to Firebras—whom he found impatienty 
pacing the platform in front of the summer-house, and gazing at the dark- 
ing tide flowing past him—for his delay ; and unlocked the door. 

The summer-house was empty; the grenadiers had taken the hint, and 
descended to the lower chamber. A glance satisfied Firebras that all was 
right, and he returned slowly to the house, the landlord stamping u 
the floor as he quitted the building, as a signal to the grenadiers that they 
might now come forth from their concealment. 

n reaching the house, Firebras dismissed the landlord, and going up 
to Randulph, clapped him on the shoulder, and said— 











“I have rare news for you.’’ 

“ And I have news for you,” replied the other. 

“ Hear mine first,” cried. Firebras. “What if I tell you I am come to 
~—— yourestates and che hand of Hilda, if you join the Jacobite party?” 

“ There would b= go use in joining you now,” returned Randu! ph. 

“You think I am trifling with you,” cried Firebras, producing a packet; 
* but this will speak to the contrary. Here is the assignment of your es- 
tates to Isaac Isaacs. A receipt in full of all claims is attached to it. 
The deed is yours, prov ided i join us.” 

“You amase me!” cried Randulph, gazing at the packet ; “ that is un- 
questionably the deed I executed.” 

“ Most certainly it is,’ replied Firebras. “ It is too long a story to tell 
you how I became possessed of it,” he added, replacing it in his pocket, 
“but I have other intelligence for you. Mr. Scarve is dead.” 

Randuiph uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ He died last night,’ pursued Firebras, “ and left his property to Philip 
Frewin, in case of Hilda’s refusal to marry him.” 

“ But Philip may not live to claim the fulfilment of the condition,” 
cried Randulph. 

“ Philip, also, is dead,” replied Firebras. And smiling at Rendelph’s 
astonishment, he added, “Now you see that all is in your grasp. Pate 
has given you ae lady of your foye. 1 offer you your fortune. Can you 

to join us?” 

“ Mr. Firebras,” said Randulph, composing himself, “ this is not a time 
to put such a question io me.” 

“ Pardon me,” cried Firebras,-sternly, “ I must have an answer now—at 
this moment—or you lose your estates and Hilda for ever. Do not sup- 
pose I threaten lightly. I can and will make good my words.” 

“You mistake me altogether,’ rejoimed Randulph. “I mean to say 
that it would be useless in me to assent. You are betrayed!’ 

“ Betrayed!” exclaimed Firebras, in a voice of thunder, “ How! by 
whom? But this is a mere assertion made to turn me from my purpose.” 

“ You will find it too true,’ replied Randulph. “The house is envi- 
roned onall sides by grenadiers.” 

“ [ have just visited the summer-house,’ 
no one there.” 

“ The men were concealed in the lower chamber,” said Randulph. 

“It may be so,” cried Firebras, witha terrible imprecation. “ But they 
shall not take me easily. My pistols! ha! they have been- removed ! 
The landlord, then, is our betrayer.” 

“ He is,” replied Randulph. “ Your only chance of escape is apparent 
unconsciousness of the design. You might, perhaps, make g your 
own retreat—but the others——” 

“J will never desert them,” said Firebras. “ There is a boat at hand, 
for | ordered Jacob Post to be in waiting for you off the summer-house 
for another purpose, and | caught a glimse of him justnow. Ha! here 
comes our friends.” 

And as he spoke, Sir Norfolk Salusbury, Sir Bulkeley Price, Father 
Verselyn, and four or five other gentlemen, entered the room. 


“Leave us, landlord,” said Firebras,“we will call you when we want you.” 
nd the Order vemmg ubeyed, te butted the door. 


“ We are betrayed, gentlemen,” said Firebras, in a low tone ; “the 
house is surrounded by guards, and our retreat is cut off by the river.” 


, 


said Firebras. “There was 


As the words were uttered, the door was tried by some persons without, | you in the list of mv kind friends.” 


who finding it fastened, proceeded to burst tt upen. 

“To the garden! to be garden!” cried Firebras. 

And the party made for the window. Before, however, the whole of 
them could pass through it, the officerand a party of grenadiers burst 

n the door, and endoavored to seize them. Firebres and the others, 
with the exception of Randulph, drew their swords, and the next instant, 
an encounter took place. But as all was darkness, little mischief was done. 

In spite of the effort of the soldiers to prevent them, five or six of the 
Jacobites contrived to get across the ditch, and gaining the miil, took shel- 
ter within it. They were followed by a party of grenadiers, who fired a 
few shots atthem. Whether the circumstance was the result of accident 
or design is immaterial, but a few minutes afterwards, the mill was found 
to be on fire—the flames bursting from the upper windows. 

Repeated loud explosions were next heard, threatening each moment to 
shake the mill to pieces, while some of the unfortunate Jacobites were 
seen springing from a side window upon the water-wheel, and trying to 
descend by it. Two others, at the risk of breaking their necks, dropped 
from a window facing the river, to gain the vessel moored beside it. 

The fugitives on the water-wheel were held in check by a party of 
grenadiers, who, having thrown a couple of planks over the little stream, 
were enabled to reach them. 

Meanwhile, favored by the previous darkness, for all was now bright as 
day, Firebras, Salusbury, and the rest of the Jacobites, had made good 
their retreat as far as the summer-house ; seme of them even managed to 
force their way to the platform. Here a desperate struggle took place, in 
which Sir Norfolk was severely wounded in the side by a bayonet. 

By this time, the fire had broken out in the mill, and its glare showed 
Jacob at a little distance in a skiff. Notwithstanding the menaces of the 


soldiers, who pointed their guns at him, and threatened to fire, if he ap- 
proached nearer, Jacob pus resolutely towards the summer-house. He 
was now close under the platform, and made signs to Randulph to descend ; 


but the latter would not desert Sir Norfolk, who had been seized by a 
couple of grenadiers. He threw himself upon the old baronet’s captors, 
and, in the struggle that ensued, the railing gave way, percipitating Sir 
Bulkeley Price, the Jeauit, and the grenadiers into the tide. Before the 
other soldiers haa recovered from their surprise at this oceurrence, Ran- 
dulph had lowered Sir Norfolk into the skiff. and sprung in after him. 

acob’s efforts to push off were im by Sir Bulkeley Price, who 
clang to the stern of the skiff, ea y implo: them to take him in.— 
Father Verselyn caught hold of the steps, apprehensive of some 
further disaster, crept along the side of the summer. se, and took re- 
fue in a small sewer, in the slime of which it is suppoeed he perished, 
for he was never heard of more. < 

ile, Cordwell Firebras, engaged hand to hand with the officer, 

who, having vainly summoned him to surrender, attacked him in ps 
had reached the platform. Secing escape impossible, Firebras, de- 
fending himself against the officer, called to Randulph, whom he des. 
oried below, and held out the packet to him. The latter ordered Jacob 
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to keep the skiff steady, and to bring it as near the combatants as ible. 
While Jacob obeyed the injunction, a successful thrust from Firebras 


stretched his adversary upon the platform, but the next moment he receiv- 
ed his own death wound from Long Tom, who stepped forward, as his 
officer fell, and a his musket into his breast. 

With a dying effort, Firebras stretched his hand over the rail, and con- 
signing the packet to Randulph, fell backwards into the water. 

ossessed of the packet, wager turned to the aid of Sir Bulkeley 

Price, and pulling him into the skiff, Jacob instantly pushed off. Assisted 
by the stream, which ran very strong, they soon got under the sides of the 
vessel near the mill, and were sheltered from the fire of the soldiery. 

Meanwhile, the conflagration raged fast and furiously, and before the 
skiffcontaining the fugitive had got half way to Westminster bridge, a 
tremendous pene took place, scattering the blazing fragments of the 
old mill far and wide into the river. : 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
In which the Wedding-day is Fixed. 

Asovut three months after the events detailed in the 
a family party were «ssembled in the dining-room of t se at Lam- 
beth, consisting of Abel, Trussell, Mrs. Crew, and Hilda. € falter was 
dressed in deep mourning, and had a shade of melancholly on her coun- 
tenance, which rather added to her beauty than detracted from it. She 
sat near Abel Beechcroft, who regarded her with paternal affection, and 
whose features, having lost their somewhat cynical and saturnine cast, 
now ig hay only benevolence and kindness. Always placid and com- 
posed, Mrs. Crew looked more cheerful than before ; Trussell, who, in- 
deed, was rarely out of humor, appeared in tip-top spirits. In short, a 
happier party never met together. Nor did their attendant, Mr. Jukes, 
appear a whit lesa contented. 

“ Well, my dear niece,” said Trussell,—* for so I shall make bold to 
call you, in anticipation of our intended relationship—we shall certainly 
have Randulph back to-day.”’ ' 

“This morning, do you think?” she rejoined. 

“ Why, no, possibly not till evening,” said Trussell. “ Ah, sir!” he 
added, to Abel, “how different our nephews’s present journey from Che- 
shire is from the last. hen he came with very little money in his pocket, 
and very little prospect of getting any—deprived of his inheritance, and 
with no apparent prospect of its restitution. Now he arrives a wealthy 
man, with a prospect of such happiness before him as aking might envy !*’ 

“ It’s a story to write in a book,” said Mr. Jukes, rubbing his ey es. 

“T fear the two months during which Randulph has been absent, must 
have passed very slowly over your head, Hilda?’ observed Abel. “I may 
ask you the question, now that we shall soon have him with us again.” ~ 

“To say that I have not felt his absence, and wished for his return, 
would not be to speak the trath, sir,” she replied ; “but it would be equal- 
ly untrue to say that I have not been happier during the period you men- 
tion than I ever was in my life. How could it be otherwise, when I have 
experienced so much attention from you, your brother, and Mrs. Crew?” 

“I’m sure there is nothing we wouldn’t do to make you happy,” said 
Mrs. Crew. . 

“ Nothing !” cried Mr. Jukes, emphatically—* nothing we wouldn't do.” 

“J beg pardon, Mr. Jukes,” said Hilda; “I ought to have included 


ns chapter, 
e 


“You make me proud to hear you say so,” replied Mr. Jukes. “I told 
my master,long betore things came to this, that nothing would make me 
so happy as to see you In this house, married to Mr. Randulph. And I 
told him also that we would have one of the upper rooms turned into a 
nursery, and that he should sit in ap easy chair, nursing a little Ran- 
culph, or a little Abel, as the case may be, with a Miss Hilda, or a Miss 
Sophia playing beside him. Didn't I tell you that, sir ?”’ 

“You did—you did,” replied Abel, hastily. 

“Get me sume usquebaugh, Mr. Jukes,” said Trussell, who almos 2 
choaked himself witn eu ching at the butler’s speech, while Hilda was 
covered with blushes, and Mrs: Grew log ed a little confused. 

The order was promptly obeyed, and Trussett, a= be raised the glass 
to his lips, said—* May I live tosee the realization of Mr. Jukes’s wish!’ 
a drink that toast myself,” said the butler, retiring to the side- 

oard. 

“ By the bye, Hilda,” said Trussell, laughing, “I haven't told you wha 
has become of your disconsolate suitor, Beau Villiers, who wouldn’t be 
content tiil you had refused him half a dozen times? Disappointed in 
his hope of obtaining you, or rather your fortune, he laid siege to Lady 
Spinke, and has eloped with her to Paris.” : 

“ A proper consummation to his folly,” observed Abel. 

“ But the best is to come,” pursued Trussell. “Sir Singleton’s mar- 
riage, as you know, took place at the Fleet, and not having ‘the fear of 
courts of law before his eyes, nor thinking it necessary to get a divorce, 
the old beau is actually going to m in. And this time his choice 
has fallen upon—whom do you think he ya Brabazon!” 

“T’m glad that odious woman’s got rid of, in any way,” said Mrs. Crew. 
“1 never could endure her.” 

“ By the bye, Mr. Jukes” said ‘Trussell, laughing to himself at his sis- 
ter’s vivacity ; “I never heard what became of your nephew, Mr. Cripps?” 

“I'm happy to say he’s a reformed character, sir,’ replied the butler. 
“He was mixed up in some way or other, I don’t know how,—with that 
Jacobite disturbance, where Mr. Cordwell Firebras met his death, and re- 
ceived a very awkward wound, which put him in danger of bis life. Since 
then, he has become an altered person, and neither ¢rinks nor games.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” said Abel; “ and since that is the case, I’ll take 
care you shan’t lose the twenty guineas you lent him.” 

_ The breakfast things were taken away, but the party were still chat- 
ting over the table, n the door suddenly opened, and Randulph rush- 
ed into the room. He was in his travelling attire, and though somewhat 
embrowned, looked handsomer, Hilda theught, than she had ever seen: 
him—except on the occasion of his first visit to her father’s house. He 
was followed by Jacob Poet, who had attended him in his journey. 

Hilda who had risen at Randulph’s copemeah was instantly locked in 
his embrace. The tears started to Abel’s eyes as he regarded the meet- 
ing of the young couple; Mrs. Crew gazed at them with fond delight ; 
but Trussell, who was not quite so much interested in lovers’ moctings, 
availed himself of the opportunity of taking a pinch of snuff. 
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“ Well, you’re looking vastly well, Randulph, I must say,” observed 
Trussell, after his nephew’s aticctionate greetings had gone all round.— 
“} don’t think the co has disagreed with you.” 

“ It is the quiet life he has led there, brother, and the early hours he 
has kept, that have agreed him,” observed Abel. 

* You are right, uncle,” replied Randulph, “and I am now quite con- 
vinced, from the experiment I have just made, that a quiet life is more to 
may taste than a gay one.” “I am glad tohear you say so!” cried Abel. 

_ Trussell made no remark, but he slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
and took an inordinate pinch of snuff. 

“You don’t believe me, I see, uncle,’ said Randulph, laughing. “ But 
{ assure you it is the case. And I have no doubt I shall bring you to my 
opinion, when [ get you down to Cheshire.” 

“When you do get me there, I’ve no doubt you will,” replied Trussell. 

“ And your tenants were glad to see you, Randulph, | am sure?” said 
his mother, taking his hand. 

“They were indeed,’’ replied Randulph ; “and I never exeperienced 
greater gratification than when they were collected in the old-hall, and I 
told them I was once more their landlord. ‘Their shouts made the rafters 
ring again. They all wish to see their mistress that is to be,” he con- 
tinued, gazing tenderly at Hilda. 

and I see not why their satisfaction should be delayed,” replied Abel. 

* The best thing we can do is to leave the young people alone together 
to fix the day,” said Trussell. “ Make it as early as you can, Randulph; 
and notwithstanding the objections I raised to the country pet now, i 
shall be happy to spend a month or two with you at Crew Hall, when- 
ever you choose to invite me !”’ 

“The house will always be your home, my dear uncle,’ said Randulph. 
‘‘No one will be more welcome.” 

Acting upon Trussell’s hint, the others then withdrew. Though Ran- 
dulph had a thousand things to say to Hilda, he could recollect none of 
them; but perhaps the expressions of rapturous devotion he was able to 
utter. were ay as agreeable to his listner’s ear as any other kind of dis- 
course he might have adopted. ' 

Thus more than half an hour passed away, so swiftly, so delightfully, 
that the lovers did net know they had been alone many minutes, when 
they were interrupted by a tap at the door. “ Come in,” said Randulph. 

“ Beg pardon’ said Mr. Jukes, cautiously obeying the summons; “ but 
Miss ‘Thomasine Deucie is without, and wishes to speak to Miss Scarve.”’ 

‘With me ?” exclaimed Hilda, in surprise. 

“} told her you were engaged with Mr. Randulph—particularly en- 
caged,” replied the butler; “ but she said she didn’t mind that. She wants 
to see you on a matter material to ry? happiness.” : 

“ She is a strange creature,” said Hilda, smiling at the recollection of 
her former interview with her. “I dare say she wants to tell me some- 
thing about Peter Pokerich.” 

4 Ver likely,” said the butler, “ for he is with her.” 

“Weill, let them comme in,” replied Hilda. And the next moment, the 
fair Thomasine and the little barber were ushered into the room. 

“T trust you will excuse this intrusion, Miss Scarve,” said the fair 
Thomasine ; who was a little disposed to be in heroics—* but I have a fa- 
vor to beg of you. You are aware of the admiration I have always enter- 
tained for you—of the devotion | have felt towards you——”’ 

“I am quite sensible of both,” juterrupted Hilda,—* but the favor?” 

“« After all, my heart fails me—I cannot ask it,” said the fair Thoma- 
sine, turning away in confusion. 

i ri tell you what it is,” interposed Peter; “ she declares she'll never 
have ess we're married the same day a8 you and Mr. Randulph.” 

“ same day, and at the same church,” said the fair Thomasine, 
exhibiting a face like a blush rose “ The favor I wished to ask you, was 
your consent to this arrangement. Peter met Mr. Randulph and Jacob 
crossing Westminster Bridge on their return from Cheshire this mornings 
and we thought we had better lose no time in making the request-” 

“ My consent was scarcely required,” said Hilda ; ‘but 5 soon as the 
day is fixed, you shall know it.” saat . 

“Thope it will be soon!” cried Peter; * I’m tired of being put off. 

“ It would ill heeome me to exhibit any impatience,” said the fair Thom- 
asine, casting down her eyes. : 

“ I sym ize with ther situation, Hilda,” said Randulph, taking her 
hand. “Can we not give them an answer now? ‘T'o-day is Thursday. 
Let it be Monday next.” ae ess ee : 

“ Oh, yes, Monday, by all means!” cried Peter, jumping into the air, 
and clapping his hands. ak ae 

“JI dare not urge Miss Scarve to greater expedition,” said the fair 
Thomasine, still looking down; “but ——” _ ' 

“ Your answer!’’ cried Peter, throwing himself on his knees. 

“Yes, your answer!” cried ‘Thomasine, kneeling down beside Peter. 

“ You cannot resist these ann, meng ?” said Randulph, smiling. 

“IT cannot, indeed,’ she replied. “ Be it as you propose.” 

“Our Saris vet take shin on Monday,” said Randulph, and we 
shall be united at the parish church at Lambeth.” ; ; 

“ How charming!” cried Peter, rising, and assisting the fair Thomasine 
to her feet. “We can go there in a boat—wont that be delightful?” 

“] shall never forget this obligation, Miss Scarve,” said the fair Thom- 
asine, taking Hilda’s hand, and oe it to her lips; “and may the day 

ou have fixed be productive of happiness to both of us! We deserve to 
be rewarded for the troubles.we have experienced.” f 

And dropping a low courtesy to Randolph, she took her departure with 
Peter, who skipped out of the room, scarcely able to contain himself for joy. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Detailing an event which may possible have been anticipated from the preced- 
ing chapter. 
Hurryine over the intervening period as rapidly as the lovers them- 
selves would have desired to hurry it over, we shall proceed at once to 
wished-for day. ; 
or Tee bedeieatinnasioals on the eventful morning, Randulph, who 
had taken up his quarters with Sir Bulkeley Price in Saint James’s Square, 
entered the breakfast room, arrayed in his bridal attire, which had been 
- wes for him by the skilful hands of Desmartins. He found Sir 
Bu eley Price and Sir Norfoik Salusbury at the table—the latter having 
come up from Wales, whither he had retired to recruit himself after his 


Jacob, who was 





wound, ex — toattend the ceremony. After receiving their congrat- 
ulations, Randulph sat down with them, but as he could only swallow a 
— of chocolate, he underwent much rallying on his want of appetite. 
reakfast over, the party drove to Whitehall Stairs, where a six-oared 
barge was in readiness to convey them across the river. Jacob Post was 
appointed coxswain of this barge, and he wore a waterman’s coat of scar- 
let cloth, and velvet jockey-shaped cap of the same color. The six row- 


ers were attired in the same livery, and presented a very gay appearance. 


The morning was bright and beautiful, and everything seemed to Ran- 
dulph to participate in his happiness. Each boat that passed them, see- 
ing the purpose on which they were bent, cheered them cordially, and 

greatly elated, returned their greetings lustily, ~ 
As they passed through Westminster Bridge, an shapes their a 
al 


course to Lambeth, they passed a boat containing a gaily dressed bri 


varty, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, the fair Thomasine and Peter 
okerich. ‘The sunny tresses, bright eyes, aud dimpling cheeks of the 
bride, attracted Sir Bulkeley’s admiration: and he called out to Peter 
that he ought to consider himselfa very happy man,—to which the barber 
replied “that he was the happiest man in the world—Mr. Crew except- 
ed.” A cheering passed between the rowers, and Randulph’s,barge 
swept over the sparkling waters to the stairs near Lambeth Palace, 
where he and hits turnpanions disembarked. 
_ As Abel Beechcrott was extremely well known, and highly respected 
in the neighborhood, great preparations were made to lend eclat to his 
nephew’s wedding. A band of music was stationed on a lighter moored 
near the stairs; and the lighter itself was hung all over with flags and 


streamers. In passing towards his uncle’s residence, Randulph noticed 


with interest a troop of girls with wreaths round their heads, and baskets 


of flowers in their hands, standing in the path leading to the church. 


The party were admitted by Mr. Jukes, whose portly figure was well 


displayed in an expansive snowy waistcoat, a brown coat, spick and span 


new for the cecasion, and a well powdered bob-wig. 
The meeting between the young bride and bridegroom was fall of agi- 


tated delight. Abel looked perfectly happy, but thoughtful, as did Mrs. 
Crow. Besides Mrs. Clinton, there was another young lady present, the 
dauy hter of an old friend of Mrs. Crew’s, a Miss Wilbraham, who acted 


as br.desmaid to Hilda. 


Soon afterwards, all being declared in readiness, the bride prepared to 
set forth under the care of Abel Beecheroft, who, before they quitted the 


house, in an earnest, tone invoked a blessing on her head, and on that 
of his nephew ;—and both felt that the blessing of so good a man would 
not be thrown away. 


Cheered by the good wishes and smiling countenances of the groups 


through which they passed, and enlived by the sunshine, the party enter- 
ed the church. Peter Pokerich and the fair Thomasine, were already 
standing beside the altar. The young couple advanced, and took the 
central place, and the church was instantly crowded with spectators. 


The service was admirably performed by a venerable clergyman—an old 


and-valued friend of Abel’s; and at its close the concourse issued from 
the church, dividing into two lines, so as te allow a passage for the wed- 
ding train. As soon as the happy couple were seen issuing hand in hand 
from the Gothic portal of the old church, a toud and joyous shout was 
raised by the assemblage, acouple of guns were fired on board the light- 
er, and the church bells rang forth a joyous peal. 


It was a heert-chesriag sight; and many a breast throbbed,—and many 
an eye grew meist at agit, And ssc of spectators there were. 
The wbvte of the area before the church was filled, and the windows and 
cowers of the old archi-episcopal palace were studded with faces. The 
little flower-girls now stepped forward, and strewed their fragrant offer- 
ings in the path of the happy pair, who walked on amid the continued 
cheers of the by-standers. 

As Randulph advanced through the crowd, Jacob Post stepped forward, 
and holding out his rough, honest hand to him,said in a voice, the sinceri- 
ty of which could not be doubted, — 

“ God bless you, sir, and your lovely bride, and may you know years 
of uninterupted ry «Pay 

“ And take my blessing too,” said Mr. Jukes, likewise extending his 
—_ . An old man’s good wishes, though he be but a dependant, can do 
no harm.’ 

“I thank you both,” cried Randulph,in a voice of emotion; “and my 
wife thanks you too.” 

f : do,—I do,” she replied; “nor do I doubt the falfilment of your 
wishes.’ ; 

And as she uttered these words, loud and deafening cheers rent the air, 
and anether discharge of guns took place. 

In this way they proceeded to the house, where they were followed by 
the restof the party, and pres: ntly afterwards by the clergyman and Sir 
Bulkeley. They all then sat down to an excellent repast. 

By desire of bis hospitable master, Mr. Jukes invited the other couple 
and their friends to take refreshments at his house, which as they delight- 
edly availed themselves of the offer, were served to them in the summer- 
house everlooking the river ; where, while enjoying themselves, they did 
not forget to drink long life and happiness to Randuiph and his bride. 

The honeymoon—all the rest of their life was a honey moon—was 
passed by the happy couple in good old-fashioned style, at Lambeth.— 

They then proceeded to Cheshire, accompanied by Trussell and Mrs. 
Crew,and were soon followed by Abel, who passed the winter with them. 

In due time the prognostications of Mr. Jukes were fulfilled, and Abe! 
nr a no objection to the endearments of two great-nieces and a great- 
nephew. . 

Appointed Randulph’s head game-keeper, Jacob Post passed the re- 
mainder of his days in the service of his new master. 

Of the two brothers Beecheroft, Abel was the first to pay the debt of 
nature, Trussell surviving him two or three years, during which he was a 
great martyr to gout. He never, however, lost his temper, except when 
young master Randulph accidentally trod on his toe, and then he would 
swear around oath, to frighten him, and try to hit at-him with his stick, 
as testy old gentlemen are wont to do in plays. 

Randulph and Hilda almost touched the verge of the pronees century ; 
and from the anecdotes of one of their descendants, in the third generg- 
tion, the materials of the present Tale have been collected, 

END OF THE MISER’§ DAVGHTER, 








